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THE   SQUEALER 


CHAPTER  I 

IT  WAS  not  a  night  that  normal  people 
would  choose  for  a  stroll  across  Putney 
Common.  A  night  of  wind  and  sleet  and  a  cold 
that  penetrated  through  soddened  gloves.  So 
dark  it  was,  in  spite  of  the  lights  set  at  long 
intervals  along  the  highway,  that  Larry 
Graeme  was  compelled  to  use  his  electric 
torch  whenever  he  came  to  a  crossroad,  or  he 
would  have  stumbled  over  the  curbing. 

He  was  cosy  enough  in  his  long  rubber  coat 
and  galoshes,  though  his  big  umbrella  was 
more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset.  Eventually, 
after  a  gust  of  wind  that  almost  turned  it  inside 
out,  he  furled  it.  A  little  rain  in  the  face  was 
good  for  the  complexion,  he  told  himself 
humorously. 

He  glanced  at  the  illuminated  dial  of  his 
wrist  watch.  It  wanted  now  a  few  minutes 
of  the  half-hour,  and  "The  Big  Fellow"  was 
invariably    punctual.    Mean,    but    punctual. 
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Larry  had  dealt  with  "The  Big  Fellow" 
before  and  had  sworn  never  to  repeat  the 
experience.  He  was  a  driver  of  hard  bargains, 
but  he  had  the  money  and  reduced  risk  to  a 
minimum.  This  time  he  must  pay  full  price 
— there  were  no  ifs  or  buts  about  the  exact 
value  of  the  Van  Rissik  diamonds.  The  news- 
papers were  full  of  the  robbery;  the  under- 
writers had  catalogued  exactly,  in  figures  be- 
yond dispute,  just  the  amount  of  money  that 
every  piece  would  fetch  in  the  open  market. 
And  because  of  the  very  bigness  of  the  deal, 
Larry  had  inserted  the  usual  code  advertise- 
ment: 

Lost  on  Putney  Common  (in  the  direction  of  Wimble- 
don) at  10:30  on  Thursday  a  small  yellow  handbag  con- 
taining five  letters  of  no  value  to  anybody  but  owner. 

The  "yellow  handbag  with  five  letters"  was 
the  notification  to  "The  Big  Fellow"  that 
jewellery  was  an  offer.  A  "brown  handbag" 
meant  furs,  a  "white  handbag"  announced  the 
fact  that  the  advertiser  had  banknotes  which 
he  wished  to  dispose  of.  And  the  "five  letters" 
indicated  that  the  value  of  the  property  on 
offer  ran  to  five  figures. 

And  it  was  ten-thirty  on  Thursday  night, 
and  Larry  was  waiting  expectantly  on  the 
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Richmond  road.  Borne  on  the  wind  came  the 
sound  of  a  church  clock  striking  the  half  hour. 

" Punctual !"  murmured  the  watcher. 

Far  away  along  the  road,  two  dim  lights 
appeared,  drawing  wider  apart  as  they  came 
nearer.  Suddenly,  the  headlamps  glowed  blind- 
ingly,  and  the  man  waiting  on  the  curb's  edge 
was  held  in  the  beam. 

The  car  slowed,  the  long,  rain-streaming 
bonnet  came  past  him  and  stopped.  From  the 
dark  interior  of  the  coupe  came  a  voice,  a  little 
harsh,  more  than  a  little  querulous. 

"Well?" 

"Evening,  boss." 

Larry  strained  his  eyes  to  glimpse  the  figure 
inside.  He  guessed  that  the  timely  use  of  his 
hand  lamp  would  not  only  be  impolite  but  use- 
less. "The  Big  Fellow"  would  hardly  leave 
his  face  uncovered.  But 

The  hand  that  rested  on  the  edge  of  the 
window  was  ungloved,  and  the  third  finger  had 
a  broken  nail  and  a  double  white  scar  across 
the  first  knuckle — the  hand  was  suddenly 
snatched  away  as  though  its  owner  were  con- 
scious of  the  scrutiny. 

"I  gotta  deal:  good  stuff.  YouVe  seen  the 
papers?" 

"The  Van  Rissik  stuff?" 
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"YouVe  said  it.  Worth  thirty-two  thou- 
sand pounds — hundred  an'  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  And  all  of  it  easy  to  market.  This 
Rissik  woman  put  her  money  into  stones — 
none  of  that  fancy  French  setting  that  looks 
pretty  and  sells  for  dirt.  I  reckon  five  thou- 
sand's the  basement  price " 

"Twelve  hundred,"  said  the  voice  definitely, 
"and  I'm  paying  two  hundred  more  than  I 
intended." 

Larry  breathed  heavily  through  his  nose. 

"I'm  a  reasonable  man "  he  began. 

"Have  you  got  the  stuff  here?" 

"I  have  not  got  the  stuff  here."  By  his 
very  emphasis  the  man  in  the  car  knew  that 
he  was  lying.  "And  I'll  never  have  the  stuff 
here  till  you  talk  business.  There's  a  Jewish 
gentleman  in  Maida  Vale  who's  offered  me 
three  thousand  and  would  spring  another.  But 
I'd  rather  deal  with  you — you're  safer.  See 
what  I  mean?" 

"I'll  spring  you  to  fifteen  hundred,  and 
that's  my  last  word,"  said  the  occupant  of  the 
coupe.  "I've  got  the  money  here,  and  you'll  be 
a  wise  man  to  take  it." 

Larry  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  detaining  you,"  he  said  politely. 

"You'll  not  deal?" 
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"We're  wasting  both  our  times,"  said  Larry, 
and  almost  before  the  last  word  was  uttered, 
the  car  shot  forward,  and  before  he  could 
rightly  see  the  number,  its  dimming  red  light 
was  vanishing  into  the  storm. 

Larry  relit  the  stub  of  his  cigar  and  went 
in  search  of  the  small  car  he  had  left  on  the 
common. 

"Shylock  turns  in  his  grave  to-night,"  was 
the  only  comment  he  made  aloud. 

Less  than  a  week  later,  Larry  Graeme  came 
out  of  the  Fiesole  Restaurant  in  Oxford  Street, 
and  none  observing  him  would  imagine  that 
he  was  anything  more  than  what  he  appeared, 
a  smart  man  about  town  approaching  middle 
age,  a  connoisseur  of  good  food  and  the 
creature  comforts  of  life.  The  gardenia  that 
he  wore  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  dress  coat 
seemed  to  advertise  the  buoyancy  of  his  soul; 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  feel  good,  for  Mrs. 
Van  Rissik's  jewels  had  sold  well;  and  nobody 
in  the  wide  expanse  of  London  should  have 
been  aware  of  his  enterprise,  for  Larry  worked 
single-handed. 

As  he  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  waiting  for  a 
taxi,  a  tall,  thickset  man  came  to  his  side  and 
took  him  affectionately  by  the  arm. 

"Hullo,  Larry!" 
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The  long  cone  of  gray  ash  on  the  end  of 
Larry's  cigar  dropped  for  no  perceptible  reason 
— it  was  the  only  evidence  of  that  quick  mo- 
ment of  perturbation. 

"Hullo,  Inspector!"  he  said,  with  a  genial 
smile.  "Glad  to  meet  you  again!" 

He  really  wasn't,  but  it  was  a  moment  for 
polite  exchanges.  His  quick  glance  round  had 
revealed  the  presence  of  three  other  gentlemen 
of  Inspector  Elford's  profession.  He  accepted 
his  fate  philosophically,  entered  the  cab  with 
the  three  detectives,  and  smoked  and  chatted 
with  great  calmness  till  the  taxi  drove  down 
through  the  narrow  entrance  of  Scotland  Yard 
and  pulled  up  before  Cannon  Row  police  sta- 
tion. 

The  preliminaries  were  few.  Larry  Graeme 
listened  in  silence,  a  slight  smile  on  his  dark 
face,  while  the  charge  was  read,  and  then: 

"I  am  living  at  the  Shelton  Hotel,"  said 
Mr.  Graeme.  "You  might  get  me  a  suit  of 
clothes.  I  shouldn't  like  to  come  before  the 
beak  got  up  like  a  head  waiter.  And,  Elford, 
is  there  any  chance  of  seeing  this  Barrabal  I 
hear  so  much  about?  They  say  he's  mustard 
— and  there  are  one  or  two  people  I'd  like  to 
make  feel  sore." 

Elford  thought  there  was  little  chance  of 
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seeing  that  mysterious  police  officer,  but  when 
he  had  seen  the  steel  door  close  on  Larry,  he 
went  across  the  roadway  and  found  Chief 
Inspector  Barrabal  in  his  room,  a  pipe  clenched 
between  his  teeth,  his  mind  completely  occu- 
pied with  certain  documents  that  had  come 
down  from  the  Record  Department. 

"I've  pulled  Larry,  Mr.  Barrabal,"  said 
Elford.  "He  wants  to  know  if  you'd  like  to 
go  across  and  have  a  chat  with  him.  I  told  him 
that  I  didn't  think  you'd  want  to  see  him,  but 
you  know  what  these  fellows  are." 

The  Chief  Inspector  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  frowned. 

"Asked  for  me,  did  he?  I  seem  to  be  getting 
notorious,"  he  complained,  and  the  other  man 
guffawed. 

It  was  the  joke  of  Scotland  Yard  that 
Inspector  Barrabal,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  to  justice  so  many  surprised 
men,  had  never  appeared  in  a  witness  box  and 
was  almost  unknown,  even  to  the  pressmen 
who  specialized  in  crime,  except  as  a  name. 
For  eight  years  he  had  sat  in  the  long  room 
on  the  third  floor  amid  banks  of  files,  examin- 
ing, checking,  and  comparing  odd  little  pieces 
of  evidence  that  were  to  bring  about  the  un- 
doing of  many  clever  men.  It  was  he  who  dis- 
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covered  the  system  of  the  Dutchman  Goom, 
bigamist  and  murderer,  yet  he  and  Goom  had 
never  met  face  to  face.  An  agony  advertise- 
ment in  a  London  newspaper,  placed  side  by 
side  with  a  paragraph  in  an  obscure  German 
sheet,  had  sent  the  brothers  Laned  to  penal 
servitude  for  life;  and  they  were  the  most  skil- 
ful and  cautious  of  all  the  blackmailing  tribes. 

"I'll  see  our  friend,"  he  said  at  last,  and 
went  down  into  the  dark  cell  to  interview  the 
disgruntled  Larry,  a  somewhat  incongruous 
figure  in  his  classy  clothes  and  wilting  gardenia. 

Larry,  who  had  an  acquaintance  with  many 
policemen,  both  in  England  and  in  America, 
greeted  his  visitor  with  a  twisted  smile. 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Chief,"  he  said  briskly. 
"You've  got  me  with  the  goods,  and  I'm  giv- 
ing you  no  trouble — anyway,  there's  enough  in 
my  trunk  at  the  Shelton  Hotel  to  convict  me 
ten  times  over.  Overconfidence  has  always 
been  my  weakness." 

Barrabal  did  not  reply,  waiting  for  the 
inevitable  question.  Presently  it  came. 

"Who  was  the  squealer,  Chief?  I  only 
want  to  get  that  and  I'll  go  down  with  the 
band  playing.  I  just  want  to  know  who  was 
the  squealer  who  squealed!" 

Still  Barrabal  did  not  speak. 
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"There  are  three  men  it  might  be" — Larry 
ticked  them  off  on  his  fingers — "and  I  won't 
mention  names.  There's  the  man  who  bought 
the  stuff,  and  he's  all  right.  There's  Number 
Two,  who's  got  a  down  on  me,  but  he's  in 
France.  There's  Broken  Nail,  who  offered  me 
fifteen  hundred  for  stuff  that's  worth  twelve 
thousand,  but  he  couldn't  have  known  me." 

"Squeal  yourself,"  suggested  Barrabal. 
"Who  is  Broken  Nail?" 

Larry  grinned  again. 

"Squealing's  a  grand  exercise  for  those  who 
like  it,"  he  said.  "  I'm  asking  you  a  silly  ques- 
tion— I  know  it.  There  never  was  a  'busy' 
that  gave  away  a  squealer." 

He  looked  expectantly  at  the  police  officer, 
and  Barrabal  nodded. 

"You  think  one  of  three  receivers  has  be- 
trayed you,"  he  said.  "Tell  me  their  names, 
and  I  give  you  my  word  that,  if  you  mention 
the  right  man,  I'll  say  yes  to  him." 

Larry  looked  hard  at  him  and  shook  his 
head. 

"  I  can't  give  away  two  to  catch  one,  Barra- 
bal," he  said.  "Nobody  knows  that  better 
than  you." 

The  police  officer  was  stroking  his  little 
black  moustache  thoughtfully. 
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"I've  given  you  a  chance,"  said  Barrabal  at 
last.  "  Perhaps  I'll  see  you  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  they  take  you  to  the  police  court. 
You'll  be  a  wise  man  if  you  give  me  the  three 
names  in  confidence." 

"  I'll  sleep  on  it,"  said  Larry. 

Barrabal  went  slowly  back  to  his  office,  and, 
unlocking  his  safe,  took  out  a  steel  box,  which 
he  opened.  It  contained  numerous  slips  of 
paper  on  which  were  typed,  in  some  cases  only 
a  few  lines,  in  others  quite  long  messages. 
They  had  all  been  typed  on  the  same  machine, 
and  every  one  was  a  "squeal."  Somewhere  in 
London  was  a  receiver  on  the  grand  scale; 
a  man  with  his  agents  in  every  district,  his 
finger  in  every  illicit  pie;  and  these  little  strips 
of  paper  represented  the  price  that  thieves  paid 
who  took  their  loot  for  sale  elsewhere. 

He  picked  up  the  top  sheet :  it  was  the  latest 
of  all  the  squeals. 

Larry  Graeme  took  Mrs.  Van  Rissik's  jewels.  He 
went  there  on  the  night  of  her  party  disguised  as  an 
extra  waiter.  He  fenced  the  stuff  with  Moropoulous,  the 
Greek,  of  Brussels,  with  the  exception  of  a  diamond  star, 
which  you  will  find  in  his  trunk  at  the  Shelton  Hotel. 
Moropoulous  would  not  buy  the  star  because  of  the  pink 
diamonds,  which  he  thought  would  be  recognized. 

"P.S. — The  star  is  in  the  false  bottom  of  Larry's 
trunk." 
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There  was  no  signature.  The  paper  was 
identical  with  all  the  other  papers  that  had 
ever  come  to  him. 

Inspector  Barrabal  stroked  his  silky  mous- 
tache again  and  looked  at  the  paper  through 
half-closed  eyes. 

"Squealer,"  he  said  softly,  "I'm  going  to 
get  you!" 


CHAPTER  II 

IT  WAS  two  years  and  six  months  after 
Larry  Graeme  had  made  his  grateful  bow 
to  the  judge — he  had  certainly  expected  more 
than  three  years'  penal  servitude  for  his 
offence — and  the  leaves  of  the  Park  trees  were 
assuming  their  autumnal  tints  when  two 
people  walked  slowly  along  the  gravelled  path 
that  skirts  the  road  between  Marble  Arch 
and  Hyde  Park  Corner.  They  walked  much 
more  slowly  than  was  necessary;  for,  despite 
the  brightness  of  the  day,  the  unclouded  sky, 
and  the  golden  sunlight,  the  wind  was  in  the 
east  and  there  was  a  nip  of  coming  winter  in 
the  air. 

The  man  was  something  over  forty,  just 
above  middle  height,  and  sturdily  built.  There 
were  long  streaks  of  gray  in  his  black  hair, 
which  corrected  the  first  impression  given  by 
his  smooth,  boyish  face  that  he  was  still  in  the 
twenties. 

"One  has  to  live,"  he  was  saying.  "But  jobs 
are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  were  before  the 
war.  Besides,  it's  a  pretty  good  position." 

12 
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Bery!  Stedman  shook  her  head. 

"It's  not  the  position  you  should  be  occupy- 
ing, Captain  Leslie,"  she  said.  She  hesitated, 
and  went  on  quickly:  "There's  one  thing  that 
rather  puzzles  me  that  I  can't  understand.  I 
wonder  if  you'll  be  hurt  if  I  tell  you?" 

"  Nothing  hurts  me,"  he  said.  "  Fire  ahead ! " 

But  she  found  some  difficulty  in  framing  the 
words. 

"Frank  says  you're  very  unpopular  at  the 
office,  and  I  can't  understand  that — you  won't 
tell  him  I  said  so,  will  you?  I  know  I'm  be- 
traying a  confidence,  but " 

He  nodded. 

"I  am  unpopular — dashed  unpopular,"  he 
said.  "In  a  sense,  Miss  Stedman,  I  am  an 
admirable  foil  to  your  engaging  fiance." 

Though  the  words  were  sour,  there  was  no 
bitterness  in  his  tone,  no  sneer,  no  implied 
self-pity. 

"  Frank  Sutton  has  a  knack  of  making  him- 
self adored.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  watch  the 
almost  genuflections  with  which  he  is  greeted 
when  he  arrives  every  morning " 

"You're  not  being  nice,  are  you?"  she  asked. 

"  I'm  not  being  intentionally  unpleasant,"  he 
answered  quickly.  "It  is  amusing — instructive 
is  a  better  word.  If  Frank  Sutton  asked  the 
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staff  to  work  all  night  for  a  week  on  end,  I 
honestly  believe  they'd  pay  for  the  privilege! 
If  I  asked  them  to  stay  five  minutes  over  their 
allotted  time,  there  would  be  a  riot!" 

He  laughed  softly  to  himself. 

"There  is  only  one  member  of  the  staff  who 
approves  of  me — a  fellow  named  Tillman,  a 
new  clerk  we  took  on  a  fortnight  ago — and  I'm 
not  so  sure  that  he  is  a  disinterested  admirer. 
And  then  there's " 

He  stopped  suddenly. 

"You  haven't  discovered  another  admirer?" 
she  asked  ironically,  and  he  smiled. 

"I  don't  know.  Sutton's  secretary  is  quite 
pleasant  to  me — I  would  almost  describe  her  as 
friendly.  Perhaps  she's  been  so  long  in  the 
service  of  the  admirable  Frank  that  his  sweet- 
ness has  begun  to  cloy." 

"You're  being  rather  horrid  now." 

"I  know  I  am,"  and  he  was  so  cheerful 
about  it  that  she  was  amused. 

Somewhere  in  the  world  for  every  woman 
is  a  man  whom  to  meet  is  to  understand  and 
to  be  understood.  There  is  no  need  for  long 
acquaintance  or  patient  discovery  between 
these  two.  The  act  of  meeting  is  the  ultimate 
intimacy;  all  others  are  incidental.  It  is  as 
though  two  long-sundered  parts  are  reunited. 
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When  John  Leslie  first  met  the  fiancee  of 
his  employer,  he  had  a  sense  of  relief,  a  vague, 
relaxing  comfort,  as  though  something  for 
which  his  subconscious  self  had  been  seeking 
was  found  at  long  last. 

She  was  very  pretty,  he  was  glad  to  know; 
rather  petite  than  commanding.  Hers  was  the 
beauty  of  violets  rather  than  the  boisterous 
loveliness  of  wind-tossed  daffodils.  A  quiet 
beauty  with  a  figure  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  most  gracious.  A  gray-eyed  girl  whose 
sensitive  lips  twitched  readily  in  a  half  smile. 
He  was  a  little  shocked  to  learn  that  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married. 

A  floridly  handsome  young  man,  immensely 
energetic  and  with  the  reputation  of  being 
something  of  a  live  wire,  Frank  Sutton  was 
both  prosperous  and  personable.  His  suite  in 
Calford  Chambers,  if  it  did  not  buzz  like  an 
industrial  hive,  was  a  busy  place,  for  he  was 
an  exporter  who  despised  no  commission,  how- 
ever small. 

Successful  men  with  Sutton's  driving  force 
are  seldom  popular  with  their  employees. 
Frank  Sutton  was  adored  by  his  staff.  It  was 
his  cheery  smile,  the  quick  chuckle  of  delight 
that  greeted  success  and  failure  alike.  It  was 
a  tonic  even  to  see  the  laughter  lines  creasing 
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about  the  half-closed  eyes,  and  the  grip  of  his 
hand  transferred  a  little  of  his  immense  vitality 
to  the  man  who  was  so  greeted. 

"Yes  ...  he  is  a  very  interesting  man," 
said  John  Leslie.  The  acknowledgment  of  Mr. 
Sutton's  virtue  was  hardly  whole-hearted,  but 
Beryl  saw  nothing  in  this  but  a  reflection  of 
her  own  attitude  of  mind. 

"  I  wish  he  wasn't  quite  so  perfect,"  she  said, 
and  half  sighed. 

And  then  she  asked  unexpectedly: 

"Do  you  know  a  man  named  Barrabal,  a 
Dolice  officer  at  Scotland  Yard?" 

John  Leslie  nodded. 

"I  don't  know  him — nobody  knows  him 
very  well,  but  I've  heard  of  him,  yes.  His  name 
appeared  in  a  case  a  few  weeks  ago.  Why?" 

"  Frank  was  talking  about  him  last  night," 
said  Beryl.  "He  was  asking  Mr.  Friedman  if 

he  knew  him.  Frank  has  an  idea  that " 

She  hesitated,  though  only  for  a  second,  but 
the  hurry  with  which  she  continued  told  him 
that  she  had  impinged  upon  a  forbidden  topic. 
"One  or  two  parcels  have  gone  astray  from 
the  office.  But  you  know  that  .  .  .  Frank 
thought  of  calling  in  Mr.  Barrabal.  But  you 
know,  don't  you?" 

"I  didn't  know,"  said  John  Leslie  carelessly, 
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"but  it  doesn't  strike  me  as  being  likely  that 
Barrabal  would  respond  to  the  call.  He's  not 
the  kind  of  man  who  wastes  his  time  in  tracing 
petty  larcenies.  He  doesn't  strike  me  as  being 
a  man  who  would  act  as  Nemesis  to  the  petty 
larcenist — talking  of  Nemesis,  here  is  some- 
body who  is  going  to  be  rather  annoyed  with 
me." 

Directly  ahead  and  walking  toward  them 
were  two  men,  both  tall,  though  Lew  Fried- 
man's constitutional  stoop  took  away  from  his 
inches.  A  harsh-faced  man,  with  a  big  nose, 
a  straight,  wide  mouth  and  a  stubborn  jaw,  he 
looked  what  he  was,  a  battler  who  had  won 
out.  The  man  by  his  side,  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  smile  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  two  people  strolling  toward 
him,  but  his  cheerfulness  was  in  no  way  re- 
flected on  the  face  of  his  companion.  Lew 
Friedman's  hard  brown  eyes  looked  from  the 
girl  to  her  escort. 

"I  thought  you  were  lunching  with  Mrs. 
Morden,  Beryl,"  he  said  in  his  gruff  way. 

"  I  met  Captain  Leslie  in  Oxford  Street,"  she 
hastened  to  explain. 

"By  accident,  eh?  Good." 

It  was  anything  but  "good,"  if  his  scowl  had 
significance. 
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"You're  not  overworked,  are  you,  Leslie?" 

"Not  very,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

"We  overwork  nobody  in  my  office,"  smiled 
Frank  Sutton,  who  seemed  in  no  wise  per- 
turbed to  meet  his  fiancee  tete-a-tete  with  his 
general  manager.  "Anybody  who  wants  to  go 
for  a  stroll  can  jolly  well  go — eh,  Leslie?" 

His  smiling  eyes  fixed  the  girl's. 

"And  don't  you  allow  old  Lew  to  bully  you, 
Beryl!  Lew's  romantic:  he  always  imagines 
that  people  are  trying  to  run  away  with  his 
little  treasure — eh,  Lew?"  He  nudged  the 
older  man  with  his  elbow  and  laughed. 

Lew  Friedman  was  not  amused.  There  was 
an  awkward  pause  here,  until  Sutton  took  his 
manager  by  the  arm. 

"You  won't  want  me  any  more,  Lew,  and 
Fm  darned  sure  you  don't  want  Leslie." 

Leslie  was  trying  to  catch  the  girl's  eyes,  but 
for  some  reason  she  was  embarrassed.  A  few 
seconds  later,  he  found  himself  pacing  back  the 
way  he  had  come,  with  a  loquacious  and  alto- 
gether cheerful  Mr.  Sutton  laying  down  the 
law  on  the  stupidity  of  old  men's  prejudices. 

"The  rum  thing  is  that  Lew  Friedman  likes 
you — when  you're  entirely  by  yourself.  But 
he  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  you're  a  gay 
Lothario,  my  boy!  I  don't  even  resent  the  re- 
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flection  on  Beryl,  for  Friedman  has  reached  the 
period  of  suspicion.  You  can't  combat  the 
eccentricities  of  age." 

Leslie  had  taken  a  cigarette  from  a  silver 
case  and  was  pinching  it  into  shape;  a  little 
smile  trembled  at  the  corner  of  his  rather  sensi- 
tive mouth. 

"You  yourself  have  no  objection  to  my 
meeting  Miss  Stedman  occasionally?" 

It  was  noticeable  that  he  made  no  attempt  to 
excuse  himself  or  to  insist  upon  the  harmless- 
ness  of  such  meetings,  nor  did  he  protest  a 
disinterested  regard  for  the  girl  who  was  to  be 
his  employer's  wife. 

Frank  Sutton  shrugged. 

"Good  Lord,  no!"  he  said.  "I  figure  it  this 
way:  in  the  past  ten  years,  owing  to  unfortu- 
nate circumstances,  you  have  had  very  few 
opportunities  of  meeting  nice  women,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  all  for  your  good.  You  don't 
mind  my  being  frank?" 

Leslie  shook  his  head. 

"You  are  an  experiment — I  am  always 
making  experiments,  and  most  of  them  have 
turned  out  unfortunate  for  me.  I  want  to  cure 
you — I  won't  say  'reform'  you,  because  that 
sounds  priggish.  Half  measures  never  appeal 
to  me :  I  believe  in  the  whole-hog  method." 
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Not  even  the  most  sensitive  ear  could  detect 
any  hint  of  patronage  in  his  tone.  He  had 
eliminated  all  affectation  from  his  enthusiasm. 

"Beryl  is  a  nice  girl,"  he  went  on.  "Natu- 
rally, I  think  so;  but  even  if  one  could  stand 
outside  one's  self,  that  is  the  opinion  one  would 
form.  I  am  no  pasha  who  thinks  that  women 
should  go  veiled  in  the  presence  of  men.  A  girl 
can't  know  too  many,  as  I  told  Lew,  but  he's 
an  old-fashioned  devil.  ..." 

He  did  most  of  the  talking  till  they  reached 
Oxford  Street,  where  his  car  was  waiting,  and 
all  the  way  back  to  the  office  he  was  enlarging 
on  his  theory. 

The  offices  of  Frank  Sutton  &  Company 
occupied  three  floors  on  a  corner  block  near 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  It  was  not  a  fashion- 
able neighbourhood,  but  it  was  a  particularly 
busy  one,  running,  as  the  thoroughfare  did, 
parallel  with  Oxford  Street.  Mr.  Sutton,  who 
had  established  himself  in  quite  a  small  way 
six  years  before,  had  now  a  most  prosperous 
export  business.  He  had  branches  all  over  the 
world,  a  shipping  warehouse  near  the  East 
India  Docks,  and,  unlike  most  exporters,  who 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  dealing  in  one 
product  or  department  of  industry,  Frank  Sut- 
ton accounted  no  business  too  small  or  strange. 
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He  was  expatiating  upon  the  catholicity  of 
his  operations  as  they  paced  down  the  broad 
corridor  out  of  which  led  doors  leading  to  the 
various  departments  he  controlled. 

"There's  a  big  chance  for  you  here,  Leslie, 
if  you  only  put  spirit  into  the  business " 

And  then  his  tone  changed  suddenly  and  he 
faced  the  other  squarely. 

"But  you've  got  to  be  straight  with  me, 
Leslie !" 

John  Leslie  met  the  blue  eyes  without  any 
visible  embarrassment. 

"I  don't  quite  get  you,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  quite  get  you  /"  said  Frank  quietly. 
"I'd  like  to  know  something  more  about  you 
than  I  do.  Where  you  spend  your  nights,  what 
other  little  job  you're  doing  besides  mine.  I'm 
taking  big  risks  with  you.  Lew  Friedman 
doesn't  know  that.  You're  keeping  something 
from  me,  and  I'd  like  to  know  what  it  is." 

Leslie  did  not  answer.  For  a  moment  his 
eyes  fell,  and  then,  with  a  little  laugh : 

"I  thought  you  knew  enough,"  he  drawled: 
"but  as  you're  so  darned  curious,  I'll  tell  you 
my  interesting  hobby.  I  buy  things  cheap  and 
I  sell  them  dear,  and  I  fill  in  my  spare  time 
with  ?  little  profitable  squealing!" 


CHAPTER  III 

FRANK  SUTTON  stared  at  his  companion. 
"You  buy  things  cheap  and  you  sell 
them  dear,"  he  repeated  slowly,  "and  you  fill 
in  your  time — squealing?  That's  Greek  to 
me. 

"  It  would  be,"  said  John  Leslie  with  a  smile. 
"You  haven't  had  my  intensive  education!" 

And  then,  as  swiftly  as  he  had  turned  from 
cheeriness  to  gravity,  Frank  reversed  the  pro- 
cess. 

"You're  an  enigma  to  me,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  met  your  kind  before." 

"You  have  missed  something,"  was  the  cool 
reply. 

"I  won't  even  ask  you  what  'squealing' 
means — it  sounds  like  something  rather  dis- 
reputable!" 

Leslie  was  not  offended. 

"I  am  disreputable,"  he  confessed;  "so  dis- 
reputable that  all  my  sympathies  are  with  the 
admirable  Mr.  Lew  Friedman.  Now,  if  I  were 
in  your  place,  Sutton,  and  you  were  in  mine, 
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I  should  certainly  forbid  your  seeing  Miss 
Beryl  Stedman.  I'm  not  so  sure  but  that,  if  I 
were  Frank  Sutton,  I  shouldn't  hand  John 
Leslie  his  pay  envelope  and  show  him  to  the 
door.  You're  a  fool — you  don't  object  to  my 
candour? — to  employ  me  at  all,  remembering 
my — er — antecedents.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
rising  young  merchants  would  take  the  risks 
you're  taking  in  having  me  in  your  office,  and 
not  one  in  a  million  would  allow  me  to  meet  a 
nice  girl  like  Beryl  Stedman.  You're  unique!" 

Frank  chuckled  at  this,  as  though  he  were 
guiltily  conscious  of  his  uniqueness. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  he  said,  and  abruptly,  as  a 
thought  struck  him,  he  asked: 

"How's  that  man  Tillman  shaping?" 

"I  don't  see  much  of  him — why?"  asked 
Leslie,  stopping  a  few  paces  from  the  door  of 
his  office. 

Frank  Sutton  fondled  his  chin  thoughtfully. 

"I  don't  know.  He's  as  queer  a  bird  as 
you.  I'm  rather  suspicious  of  him,  though  his 
credentials  were  all  right.  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  know  what  you  think." 

"  If  you're  suspicious  of  him,  why  don't  you 
fire  him?"  asked  Leslie  shortly,  and  Frank 
Sutton  made  a  little  grimace. 

"My  weakness  is  humanity.  The  poor  devil 
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wanted  a  job,  and  I'd  hate  to  turn  him  into 
the  street  because  I  don't  like  his  face." 

Somebody  hailed  him  from  the  far  end  of 
the  corridor,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he 
sprinted  up  the  passage.  There  came  back  to 
the  waiting  Leslie  the  gurgle  of  laughter  which 
was  Frank  Sutton's  very  own,  and  presently 
he  and  the  man  who  had  greeted  him  disap- 
peared round  the  angle  of  a  side  passage. 

Leslie  walked  to  the  door  of  his  office,  turned 
the  handle  noiselessly,  and  went  in. 

It  was  a  comfortably  furnished  room,  its 
most  distinguished  feature  being  a  large  safe 
recessed  into  the  wall.  In  addition  to  his  own 
desk,  there  was  a  smaller  writing  table,  for  the 
general  manager  shared  offices  with  Frank 
Sutton's  secretary. 

That  lady  was  not  in  the  room  when  Leslie 
entered — but  there  was  somebody  else.  Lean- 
ing over  the  desk  and  evidently  conducting  a 
search  of  the  papers  was  a  man.  Leslie  stood 
watching  the  spare  figure,  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment in  his  eyes,  and  then: 

"Have  you  lost  anything,  Tillman?" 

Tillman  turned  swiftly,  and  on  his  lean, 
brown  face  was  a  momentary  look  of  consterna- 
tion. He  was  approaching  middle  age,  his  hair 
an  iron-gray. 
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"Yes.  I  mislaid  an  account." 

Except  that  his  hand  strayed  to  his  mouth 
and  that  he  stroked  his  little  moustache 
mechanically,  he  betrayed  no  sign  of  embar- 
rassment. His  voice  was  cool,  almost  insolently 
so. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  this  establish- 
ment, Tillman?" 

The  man  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  as  though 
he  were  considering  the  question. 

"A  month,"  he  said. 

Leslie  nodded. 

"And  in  that  period  of  time  I  have  found 
you  twice  examining  my  private  papers!  I 
don't  think  we  are  going  to — er — know  each 
other  very  long,  Tillman." 

Tillman  met  his  eyes,  and  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  hovered  on  his  lips.  He  was  the  type  of 
man  who  was  never  definitely  amused. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that,"  he 
said.  "In  fact,  I  was  hoping,  Captain  Leslie, 
that  you  and  I  would  become  better  ac- 
quainted." 

Leslie  was  examining  the  papers  on  his  desk, 
None  of  them  was  very  important,  and  the 
drawers  where  he  kept  documents  of  any 
moment  were  locked.  He  thought  it  wise  to 
change  the  subject- 
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"Has  anybody  been  here?" 

Tillman  did  not  look  at  him.  That  was 
another  peculiarity  of  Tillman's :  he  had  a  habit 
of  staring  out  of  the  window  absent-mindedly. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "a  Mr.  Graeme  called— Mr. 
Larry  Graeme." 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes  he  saw  the 
face  of  Leslie  harden. 

"Graeme?"  said  Leslie  sharply.  "What 
did  he  want?" 

"I  gather  he  wanted  to  see  you,"  replied 
Tillman,  still  staring  out  of  the  window.  "  In 
fact,  he  was  rather  urgent." 

And  now  for  the  first  time  he  turned  his 
eyes  in  Leslie's  direction,  and  again  that  little 
smile  of  his  came  and  vanished.  Leslie  was 
perturbed :  his  straight  eyebrows  had  gathered 
in  an  angry  frown. 

"  He  said  he'd  call  again  to-night  about  six," 
Tillman  went  on,  watching  the  general  man- 
ager keenly.  "  From  what  he  said— and  he  was 
not  at  all  reticent — I  gathered  that  he  had  just 
come  out  of  prison.  Did  you  know  him?" 

"Slightly,"  said  Leslie.  His  voice  was  gruff. 
Then  suddenly  he  snapped:  "What  the  devil 
do  you  mean  by  putting  me  through  a  cross- 
examination  ? " 

He  dismissed  Tillman  with  a  jerk  of  his  head, 
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and  as  the  man  went  slowly  to  the  door,  he  said  : 

"Tillman — in  case  you  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  I  have  the  greatest  objection  to  being 
spied  upon;  and  the  next  time  I  find  you  taking 
so  keen  an  interest  in  my  correspondence,  I 
shall  take  you  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
kick  you  out  of  the  office.  Is  that  clear?" 

For  the  fraction  of  a  second,  it  looked  as 
though  Tillman  would  break  the  habit  of  a  life- 
time and  laugh,  but  his  face  grew  set  again. 

"That  would  be  a  novel  experience,"  he  said, 
and  in  another  instant  was  gone. 

For  a  minute  Leslie  scowled  after  him,  but 
then  the  humour  of  the  situation  became 
apparent,  and  he  laughed  softly. 

Sutton's  secretary  was  away  that  afternoon, 
and  he  had  the  room  to  himself.  Yet  for  some 
reason,  though  there  was  work  enough  to  do, 
he  could  not  settle  down  to  his  job.  Every  few 
minutes,  he  rose  from  his  desk  and  walked  to 
the  window,  examining  the  street  below,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  dusk  came  down  and  the 
first  street  lamps  were  lit  that  he  saw  his  man. 
He  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish,  for  Mr. 
Larry  Graeme  stood  under  a  street  lamp,  a 
cigar  bet  veen  his  teeth,  his  hands  thrust  into 
his  pockets.  Again  and  again  Leslie  went  back 
to  the  window.  The  watcher  was  still  there. 
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LARRY  GRAEME  was  a  single-handed 
J  thief,  but  he  was  not  without  friends.  He 
came  from  Dartmoor  on  a  raw  morning  in 
February  with  the  comforting  knowledge  that 
the  room  he  had  hired  in  a  Southwark  lodging 
— there  is  a  square  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Dover  Street  where  very  respectable  and  even 
moneyed  people  live — would  be  intact.  Even 
the  great  Barrabal  did  not  know  of  this  pied- 
a-terre,  or  he  might  have  guessed  that  in  a 
locked  box  under  the  bed  was  cached  a  respect- 
able sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Graeme's  landlady  was  used  to  his  long 
absences,  and  since  he  held  what  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  mortgage  on  the  house  (he  was  a 
very  saving  man  and  had  a  number  of  good 
investments)  there  was  no  possibility  that  his 
room  had  been  let  to  another  tenant. 

She  greeted  him  unemotionally,  and  he  went 
up  to  his  little  apartment  to  find  everything  as 
he  had  left  it.  Not  so  much  as  a  cigar  had  been 
taken  from  the  cedar-wood  box  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 
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He  was  less  concerned  about  the  money  in 
the  box  than  he  was  about  the  Smith-Wesson 
revolver  and  the  box  of  tightly  packed  car- 
tridges, for  he  had  come  back  with  one  object. 
Perhaps  his  incarceration  had  been  unusually 
irksome:  he  was  getting  too  old  for  prison.  He 
had  fretted  a  lot,  brooded  a  lot,  in  the  eighteen 
hours  of  the  twenty-four  when  the  "lock  was 
on."  It  was  not  like  Larry  to  brood,  for  he 
was  something  of  a  philosopher.  The  gossip 
of  the  laundry  had  helped  to  keep  the  smoul- 
dering embers  of  his  resentment  red-hot. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  prison  laundry  who 
had  been  sent  down  for  ten  years  on  a 
''squeal."  And  it  was  "The  Big  Fellow" 
who  had  done  the  squealing.  Nobody  but 
Larry  knew  about  the  broken  nail.  This 
precious  secret  he  kept  to  himself.  He  wished 
he  hadn't  told  Barrabal,  and  had  spent  mo- 
ments of  agony. 

It  was  a  rotten  lagging.  The  "screws"1 
were  a  sour  lot — he  was  almost  caught  twice 
with  tobacco.  And  all  the  lags  except  the  man 
in  the  laundry  were  strangers  to  him. 

He  came  to  London  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking  of  broken  nails  and  The  Squealer  and 
the  little  Smith-Wesson. 

'Prison  wardens. 
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The  broken  nail  was  one  clue:  he  had 
another.  The  Squealer  was  a  great  buyer  of 
stolen  motor  cars  and  conducted  his  negotia- 
tions through  intermediaries  somewhere  in 
Soho.  Larry  guarded  Soho,  but  it  was  in  a  shop 
in  Regent  Street,  and  by  the  merest  accident, 
that  he  found  the  manicurist  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  broken  ringer  nail  and  the 
white  scar  on  the  knuckle. 

"I  don't  know  his  name,"  she  said,  "but 
I've  seen  him  going  into  an  office  in  Mortimer 
Street — I  live  off  the  Tottenham  Court  Road 
and  I  have  to  pass  the  place.  It  will  be  a 
curious  concidence  if  I  bring  you  and  your 
brother  together,  won't  it?" 

"It  will,"  said  Larry.  The  "long-lost 
brother"  was  the  line  on  which  he  was  work- 
ing. 

This  observant  manicurist  was  very  vivid. 
Though  Larry  had  never  consciously  seen  The 
Squealer,  he  would  have  recognized  him  be- 
yond doubt  after  she  had  described  him. 

He  began  to  haunt  the  purlieus  of  Mortimer 
Street,  was  a  keen  observer  of  people  who 
entered  and  left  Mr.  Frank  Sutton's  office.  He 
even  made  friends  with  a  clerk  or  two.  The 
last  doubt  in  his  mind  was  dissipated  as  he 
waited  in  the  gathering  fog  that  evening,  a 
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small  pistol  in  one  coat  pocket,  and  in  the  other 
a  folder  full  of  railway  and  steamship  tickets 
that  would  carry  him  to  the  Black  Forest 
Hotel,  where  he  took  a  rest  cure  when  England 
was  a  little  too  warm  to  hold  him. 

The  employees  were  leaving — a  straggling 
line  of  men  and  girls  came  out  of  the  service 
entrance  and  disappeared  in  the  murky  might. 

Just  before  six,  Sutton  burst  into  John 
Leslie's  room,  pulling  on  his  gloves,  stayed  long 
enough  to  fire  a  dozen  directions  at  his  man- 
ager, and  was  gone  for  the  night. 

Leslie  waited  till  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
ceased  to  echo  in  the  corridor,  and  took  another 
look  out  of  the  window.  The  watcher  was  no 
longer  visible  in  the  gathering  fog. 

He  unlocked  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  took  out 
a  small  automatic  pistol  and  slipped  it  into  his 
hip  pocket.  Buttoning  his  overcoat  to  his  chin, 
he  stepped  out  and  locked  the  door  silently. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  corridor  was  an  office, 
apparently  deserted,  for  no  light  showed 
through  the  transom.  It  had,  however,  an 
occupant — Mr.  Tillman,  standing  on  a  chair, 
watching  through  a  slit  in  the  fanlight  the  de- 
parture of  his  immediate  chief  before  he 
hurried  out  into  the  fog  after  him.  .  .  . 

Larry  Graeme  had  moved  from  his  place  of 
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observation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
and  was  standing  leaning  against  the  facade  of 
the  building,  when  he  saw  a  figure  emerge  from 
the  gloom  of  the  office  buildings  and  pass  him 
in  the  fog.  Larry  dropped  his  cigar  to  the 
ground  and  went  in  pursuit. 

"Say,  you!"  he  said,  and  tapped  his  quarry 
on  the  shoulder. 

The  man  turned  and  peered  forward  at  him. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  Graeme  ?  I  saw  you " 

"You  saw  me,  did  you?" 

Larry's  voice  was  low;  there  was  something 
deadly  in  his  tone. 

"Now  you're  going  to  hear  me — while  your 
hearing's  good!  I've  got  you  right,  Squealer, 
and  I'm  going  to  put  you  where " 

He  saw  only  the  red  stab  of  flame,  felt  for 
a  fraction  of  a  second  an  acute  and  exquisite 
agony,  and  went  to  the  ground  in  a  heap.  Ten 
minutes  later,  a  policeman  found  him. 

And  only  Inspector  Barrabal  knew  or 
guessed  whose  hand  had  sent  him  to  his  death. 


CHAPTER  V 

MR.  JOSHUA  COLLIE  came  into  the 
office  of  the  Post-Courier  and  seated 
himself  with  a  weary  sigh  at  the  desk  of  the 
news  editor.  He  was  sixty  and  bald:  a  placid, 
cherubic-looking  man,  who  wore  a  straw  hat 
summer  and  winter,  and  had  an  irritating  trick 
of  inserting  the  buttons,  of  his  fawn-coloured 
raincoat  in  their  wrong  holes.  He  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  retired  and  benevolent  butler; 
the  most  eminent  judge  of  physiognomy  would 
have  speculated  in  a  wide  circle  and  never 
reached  Mr.  Collie's  avocation.  For  there  was 
no  crime  reporter  in  London  with  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  human  ferocities  than 
this  angelic  man. 

He  hooked  his  umbrella  on  the  news  editor's 
basket  (to  Mr.  Field's  intense  annoyance),  felt 
vaguely  from  pocket  to  pocket,  until  he  pro- 
duced a  wilting  cigarette,  which  he  lit. 

"  It  was  a  murder,"  he  said  soberly. 

The  gray-haired  Field  scowled  from  under 
his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  his  white  moustache 
bristled. 

13 
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"Did  you  think  it  was  a  wedding?"  he  de- 
manded. 

But  Joshua  was  impervious  to  sarcasm. 

"He  was  shot  twice  at  close  range  with  an 
automatic  pistol,  possibly  fitted  with  a  silen- 
cer," he  continued,  unperturbed.  "  His  name  is, 
or  was,  Larry  Graeme,  and  he  was  released 
from  Dartmoor  last  Monday  week.', 

He  lit  the  cigarette  for  the  second  time.  The 
news  editor  was  interested. 

"Graeme?"  he  said.  "I  remember  that 
fellow.  He  did  the  Van  Rissik  burglary." 

Joshua  nodded,  so  gravely  that  it  might  be 
thought  he  was  accepting  credit  for  Larry 
Graeme's  achievement. 

"And  Barrabal  thinks  he's  been  squealered," 
he  said. 

"Squealered?"  Field  looked  up  sharply. 
"You  saw  Barrabal?  That's  a  story  in  itself." 

Joshua  shook  his  head. 

"I  have  not  seen  Barrabal;  I  have  spoken  tc 
him  on  the  'phone.  He  has  given  me  a  hint 
or  two  which  may  be  very  useful " 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  *  squealered '  l 
You  mean  that  the  man  they  call  The  Squealer 
has  done  this  ? " 

Again  Joshua  nodded. 

"The  man  /  call  The  Squealer,"  he  cor- 
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rected  gently.  "He  is  not  yet  a  public  char- 
acter." 

He  looked  very  thoughtfully  past  the  news 
editor  and  pursed  his  lips  as  though  he  were 
about  to  whistle.  Looking  at  him,  Mr.  Field 
thought  he  had  never  in  his  life  met  a  man 
whose  appearance  was  so  deceptive.  There 
was  something  almost  childlike  about  Joshua 
Collie.  You  felt,  when  you  saw  him  standing 
undecidedly  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  that 
it  was  your  business  to  hold  him  gently  by  the 
hand  and  lead  him  through  the  baffling  traffic. 
He  was  the  sort  of  uncle  whom  any  wholesome 
boy  or  girl  would  have  chosen  if  they  had  had 
the  range  of  humanity  to  pick  from.  He  might 
even  have  been  an  ineffective  secretary  of  a 
Band  of  Hope.  But  in  his  wildest  imaginings 
no  man  would  dream  that  at  that  moment  Mr. 
Collie's  mind  was  picking  daintily  between 
three  theories  as  to  the  reason  for  a  mysterious 
murder. 

"Barrabal  is  a  peculiar  man,"  he  said,  and 
shook  his  head  as  though  in  reproof.  "He 
is  mysterious,  which  is  against  all  the  traditions 
of  Scotland  Yard.  They  usually  tell  you  all 
they  know,  which  isn't  much,  and  suppress  all 
they  suspect,  which  isn't  worth  considering — 
that  is  almost  an  epigram.   I   find  with  in- 
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creasing  years  my  wits  grow  keener.  As 
David  Garrick  once  remarked  to  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds " 

"Let  us  keep  to  living  criminals,"  said  Mr. 
Field  wearily.  "What  did  Barrabal  tell  you? 
Why  is  he  peculiar?" 

Joshua  felt  in  his  many  waistcoat  pockets — 
there  were  six  in  all — and  found  a  slip  of  paper 
on  which  he  had  scrawled  a  name  and  address. 

"Mr.  Barrabal  suggested  I  should  interview 
this  gentleman.  He  also  gave  me  a  few  inter- 
esting facts  about  him." 

Field  fixed  his  glasses  and  read : 

"'Captain  John  Leslie/  Who  is  he?" 

Joshua  took  back  the  slip  of  paper,  folded 
it,  and  replaced  it  in  the  pocket  from  which  he 
had  taken  it,  before  he  answered. 

"That  is  a  mystery  which  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  to  solve,"  he  said. 

He  lit  his  cigarette  for  the  third  time. 

"There's  a  big  story  going,  and  I'm  scared 
to  death  that  the  Megaphone  will  get  it.  I 
have  an  idea  they  put  their  smartest  man  on  to 
this  job  three  weeks  ago.  You  will  remember, 
Mr.  Field,  I  suggested " 

Mr.  Field  did  not  wish  to  be  reminded  of 
any  failing  on  his  part. 

"There  isn't  a  man  on  The  Street  to  whom 
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you  couldn't  give  three  weeks'  start,  Joshua," 
he  said  encouragingly,  and  Joshua  Collie 
brightened  visibly,  for  he  was  susceptible  to 
flattery. 

The  murder  itself,  despite  its  pathetic  cir- 
cumstances, offered,  curiously  enough,  very 
little  scope  to  a  crime  reporter.  A  man,  a 
notorious  burglar  and  international  thief,  had 
been  shot  down  in  the  fog,  and  it  was  just  as 
natural  that  the  newspapers  should  suggest 
that  the  crime  was  the  result  of  some  feud,  as 
it  was  that  a  fight  of  East  End  roughs  should 
be  described  as  "a  race-gang  riot."  Near 
where  the  body  was  found  was  that  peculiar 
neighbourhood  which  lies  between  Tottenham 
Court  Road  and  Charlotte  Street:  a  quarter 
favoured  by  foreigners  and  not  wholly  free 
from  undesirable  characters.  Here  are  in- 
numerable little  clubs,  official  and  unofficial, 
where  peculiar  citizens  have  their  dives,  and 
garrets.  There  were  a  score  of  known  anarchists 
living  here,  and  already  Scotland  Yard  had 
interviewed  a  dozen  desperadoes  who  had  al- 
ready been  in  the  hands  of  the  police  for 
crimes  of  violence. 

It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  of  the 
two  clerks  with  whom  Graeme  had  made  ac- 
quaintance had  come  forward  with  stories  of 
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the  search  for  the  broken  nail.  In  all  prob- 
ability they  did  not  associate  the  victim  of  the 
murder  with  the  affable  stranger  who  had  been 
their  host. 

In  such  crimes  as  this,  the  police  very  easily 
reach  a  dead  end.  There  were  no  witnesses 
to  the  murder,  and  although  two  people  had 
heard  the  muffled  explosions  which  sounded  as 
one,  they  had  not  come  nearer  to  investigate. 
The  murderer  had  walked  away  unchallenged 
in  the  fog,  and  there  was  not  even  the  inevita- 
ble witness  who  saw  "a  tall,  dark  man"  on  the 
scene  of  the  outrage. 

"  It  must  have  been  awfully  near  your  office, 
Frank." 

Beryl  looked  up  from  the  newspaper  which 
she  was  reading  at  the  library  table. 

Frank  nodded. 

"  Practically  on  the  corner  of  the  building," 
he  said;  "and  it  must  have  happened  soon  after 
I  left.  The  timekeeper  says  he  heard  the  shot 
a  few  seconds  after  Leslie  had  gone  out  of  the 
door." 

Lew  Friedman,  who  was  sitting  in  a  deep 
armchair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire, 
jerked  up  his  head  at  this. 

"After  Leslie  had  gone?"  he  asked  quickly. 
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"The  timekeeper  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
it  was  Leslie  or  the  new  man  Tillman.  They 
left  within  a  few  seconds  of  each  other.  I 
myself  couldn't  have  been  more  than  a  block 
away  when  the  shot  was  fired — I  stopped  to 
talk  to  a  man  on  the  stairs — but  I  heard 
nothing." 

Lew  Friedman  pursed  his  thick  lips. 

"Larry  Graeme — the  name  sounds  familiar, 
but  I  suppose  these  fellows  take  a  new  one 
every  week.  Does  anybody  in  the  office  know 
him?" 

Frank  shook  his  head. 

"Poor  devil!"  went  on  Lew,  with  gruff 
sympathy.  "Very  likely  he  got  in  bad  with 
one  of  the  gangs  and  they  put  him  out." 

The  long  library  of  Hillford,  his  beautiful 
house  on  Wimbledon  Common,  was  a  pleasant 
room  to  dream  in.  It  was  a  place  of  soft 
lights  and  panelled  walls,  for,  unlike  many  self- 
made  men  who  had  come  to  fortunes,  Lew  had 
a  nice  taste,  and  he  had  made  Hillford  rather 
a  home  than  a  museum  for  rare  furniture  and 
costly  gewgaws. 

Beryl  folded  the  paper  with  a  little  sigh  and 
leaned  back  in  her  chair. 

"It  must  be  a  horrible  life,"  she  said,  and 
as  Lew's  eyebrows  rose  in  an  inquiring  arch: 
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"I  mean,  being  a  burglar — a  thief,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  risks  they  take,  the 
horrible  dangers  they  run " 

"  Burglary's  clean."  Lew's  voice  was  almost 
sharp,  and,  as  though  realizing  his  over- 
emphasis, he  laughed,  a  little  sheepishly.  "I 
mean,  it's  clean  compared  with  other  kinds  of 
graft.  I  was  hearing  the  other  day  about  a 
fellow  who's  made  a  business  out  of  bigamy — 
a  well-educated  man,  who  has  worked  every 
country  in  the  world.  A  fellow  I  knew  in  Pre- 
toria told  me  all  about  him;  said  he'd  seen  him  in 
Pretoria  Central — that's  the  name  of  the  jail." 

"How  perfectly  horrible!"  said  Beryl,  with 
a  grimace. 

"Well — perhaps  it  isn't  as  bad  as  you  think." 
Lew  flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigar  into  the  fire. 
"This  fellow's  modus  operandi — is  that  the  ex- 
pression ? — is  to  get  acquainted  with  some  rich 
Colonial  girl,  and,  posing  as  a  son  of  one  of  the 
big  English  houses,  proposes  marriage,  gets 
all  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  skips  on  the 
wedding  day.  They  say  he's  a  pretty  fascinat- 
ing fellow,  and  that  he  never  goes  after  a  girl 
until  she's  already  engaged " 

"  Sounds  like  friend  John,"  said  Frank  lazily; 
and,  seeing  the  look  in  the  girl's  eyes,  he 
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laughed.  "I  really  didn't  mean  that,"  he  said, 
"though  you'll  admit  that  Leslie  is  a  fascinat- 
ing beggar." 

"Do  you  suggest  he  has  fascinated  me?" 

"Now,  you  two!"  growled  Lew  Friedman, 
and  glanced  up  at  the  clock  over  the  mantel- 
piece. "Time  you  were  gone,  young  man. 
Really,  for  two  engaged  people,  you're  the  most 
uninteresting  folk  I've  ever  met  with!" 

He  walked  with  Frank  to  the  door,  and 
under  the  wide  portico,  waiting  for  Sutton's 
car  to  arrive,  he  offered  a  word  of  advice. 

"I  shouldn't  make  those  kind  of  jokes  if 
I  were  you,  Frank — my  little  girl  is  sensitive 
to  certain  styles  of  humour." 

"But  I  swear "  began  Frank  in  protest. 

Lew  patted  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Of  course  you  didn't  mean  it.  But  don't 
joke  that  way.  I  understand  women  better 
than  you,  my  boy,  and  the  one  thing  a  lover 
should  never  do  is  to  give  a  girl  another  man 
to  defend." 

He  waited  till  the  car  was  gone,  then  walked 
back  to  the  library.  Beryl  was  standing  before 
the  fireplace,  her  hands  behind  her,  looking 
down  at  the  red  coals. 

"There's  nothing  to  be  hurt  about,  darling," 
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he  said,  filling  the  pipe  the  smoking  of  which 
marked  the  end  of  his  day. 

"Frank  is  crude  at  times,  isn't  he?" 

"  He  is  a  little,  but  he's  decent — and  honest." 
She  turned  her  head  at  this. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Who  isn't 
honest?" 

He  paused  before  he  replied,  and  when  he 
did  he  spoke  slowly. 

"John  Leslie  for  one,"  he  said.  "I  think 
you  ought  to  know  that  Leslie  served  three 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  receiving  stolen 
property." 


CHAPTER  VI 

SHE  stared  at  him  wide-eyed,  white-faced, 
incredulous. 

"John  Leslie  an  ex-convict ?" 

He  nodded  slowly. 

"Sit  down,  Beryl,"  he  said  quietly,  and  she 
obeyed.  "Darling,  how  long  have  you  and 
I  known  each  other ?" 

The  unexpectedness  of  the  question  for  the 
moment  startled  her. 

"Why,  all  our  lives.  I  don't  remember  any 
other  father." 

"Do  you  know "  He  had  begun  to  pace 

up  and  down  the  room,  his  pipe  gripped  be- 
tween his  teeth,  his  eyes  on  the  carpet.  After 
a  while  he  stopped  before  her.  "  Do  you  know 
how  you  came  into  my  care,  kiddie?" 

"Why,  yes!"  she  said,  surprised.  "You 
were  his  partner,  Uncle  Lew,  and  you  took 
charge  of  me  after  he  died." 

He  was  looking  at  her  earnestly. 

" That's  true,"  he  said  at  last.  "Your 
father  and  I  were  partners — we  worked  to- 
gether— we  robbed  the  same  bank." 

43 
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She  could  only  gaze  at  him,  open-mouthed, 
too  startled  to  be  articulate. 

"That's  shocking,  isn't  it?  But  it's  God's 
truth!  You  had  to  know  some  time  or  other, 
I  didn't  want  you  some  day  to  get  an  idea  that 
you'd  like  to  find  out  all  about  your  parents, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you.  Bill 
Stedman  and  I  were  bank  robbers  in  South 
Africa.  Your  mother  died  of  a  broken  heart 
when  she  found  that  out — the  doctors  called 
it  something  else,  but  she  just  didn't  have  the 
will  to  live.  She  died  five  years  after  poor 
Billy  was  shot  when  he  and  I  were  smashing 
the  Standard  Bank  in  Port  Elizabeth.  He 
was  killed;  I  went  down  to  the  Breakwater  for 
five  years.  When  I  came  out,  your  mother 
had  been  dead  a  week.  She  left  me  a  note 
asking  me  to  look  after  you;  you  were  just 
four  and  a  half  years  old." 

She  had  been  stunned,  and  now  she  was 
looking  wildly  about  the  handsome  apartment, 
and,  as  though  he  read  her  thoughts,  he  said 
quickly: 

"Every  penny  I  got  honestly,  Beryl.  I 
peddled  laces  in  Johannesburg,  made  a  little 
money  racing,  and  got  into  Prenner  Diamonds 
— five  hundred  of  them,  when  they  were  thirty 
shillings;  bought  others  on  margin  when  they 
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rose,  and  cleared  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  the  time  I'd  sold  out." 

"Why — why  do  you  tell  me  this  now?"  she 
asked  breathlessly.  "And  what  has  this  to  do 
with — with  John  Leslie?  Oh,  Uncle  Lew, 
I  can't  believe " 

"Could  you  believe  that  I'd  ever  been  a 
thief,  that  your  father  was  a  burglar?"  he 
asked,  and  she  shook  her  head  silently. 

"This  kind  of  thing  is  incredible,  I  know. 
Yet  John  Leslie  is  an  old  lag.  Frank  took  him 
into  his  office  to  give  him  a  chance.  He'd 
been  recommended  by  some  prison  governor 
that  Frank  got  acquainted  with." 

"But  he  must  have  been  innocent " 

Lew  shook  his  head. 

"A  man  can  be  convicted  once  innocently, 
but  not  three  times,"  he  said,  with  deadly  logic. 
"Leslie's  not  a  bad  lad — I  like  him,  and  there's 
good  in  him,  I'll  swear.  But,  Beryl,  I  don't 
want  you  to  get  any  romantic  ideas  into  your 
head  about  John  Leslie.  Frank's  a  good 
fellow,  one  in  a  thousand;  not  so  fascinating 
as  Mr.  John,  but  a  good  fellow;  everybody 
loves  him.  And  I  thank  God  on  my  bended 
knees  that  we  ever  took  that  trip  to  Madeira 
and  met  him  on  the  boat." 

She  said  nothing  to  this:  she  liked  Frank 
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well  enough,  but  for  the  moment,  by  some  odd 
trick  of  mind,  she  seemed  to  find  her  fate  affili- 
ated more  with  this  jailbird  man  than  with  the 
handsome  young  merchant  she  was  to  marry. 

"On  my  bended  knees,  I  thank  God  for 
that,"  said  Lew,  with  great  earnestness.  "I 
want  to  see  you  married  and  settled  with  a  de- 
cent man,  beyond  any  fear  that  some  bright 
gadabout  should  ever  catch  your  fancy  and 
break  your  heart.  I've  lived  for  you,  Beryl — 
given  up  all  the  things  that  used  to  make  life 
attractive  for  me.  I've  not  even  married, 
though  I'll  take  no  credit  for  that,  because  I'm 
bachelor-minded " 

She  interrupted  him  now. 

"It's  terrible,  isn't  it — that  a  man  like 
that " 

He  laughed  harshly,  though  not  entirely 
without  good  humour. 

"How  like  a  woman!"  he  growled.  "You're 
not  thinking  of  your  poor  father ;  you're  not 
even  thinking  of  poor  old  Lew  and  his  five 
years  on  the  Breakwater.  But  your  mind's  on 
that  flibbertigibbet!" 

She  went  red  as  the  truth  of  the  accusation 
struck  her. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  rather  a  pig,"  she  confessedc 
And  then,  quickly:  "Does  Frank  know?" 
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"About  your  father  and  me?  No.  And 
he  need  never  know.  He  knows  all  about 
Leslie,  of  course." 

"Of  course,"  she  repeated  mechanically. 
"When — how  did  they  come  to  meet?" 

"Frank  sent  him  a  letter  when  he  was  in 
prison — in  Wandsworth,  I  think  it  was — say- 
ing that  he'd  heard  he  was  a  smart  business 
man,  and  asking  him  if  he'd  come  along  when 
he  was  released  and  take  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment. Leslie  arrived,  and  Frank  tried  him  out, 
found  he  was  a  very  good  organizer.  When 
Frank's  last  manager  went  wrong — Frank's  the 
unluckiest  man  in  the  world  with  his  staff — he 
put  Leslie  in  the  position,  and  was  very  gener- 
ous with  him." 

She  had  to  flog  her  enthusiasm,  and  hated 
herself  because  she  could  not  feel  all  that  she 
said. 

"I  like  Frank:  you  know  that,  Lew."  As 
often  as  not  she  called  him  by  his  name  with- 
out a  prefix.  "He's  a  dear,  and  although  I'm 
not  very  keen  on  marriage,  I'd  as  soon  marry 
Frank  as  any  man  I've  ever  met."  She  hesi- 
tated. "I  think,"  she  added. 

She  forced  a  smile. 

"You're  very  pleased  with  the  thought  of 
my  marrying  him,  aren't  you?" 
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He  slipped  his  arm  round  her  shoulders  and 
pressed  her  to  his  side. 

"My  dear,  he's  the  man  I  chose  for  you/' 
he  said  simply.  "I  gave  Frank  his  chance, 
advanced  him  the  money  to  make  his  business. 
There's  no  secret  about  that.  And  I  said  to 
myself:  'My  boy,  if  you  make  good,  I've  got 
the  wife  for  you.'  And,  Beryl,  he  made  good. 
There  isn't  a  business  in  London  that's  made 
the  progress  of  Frank's  in  the  six  years  that 
it's  been  running.  Yes?"  This  to  the  servant 
who  had  come  in. 

"There's  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you." 

"See  me,  at  this  time  of  night?"  frowned 
Lew.  "Who  is  he?" 

He  took  the  card  from  the  tray  and  read  it 
short-sightedly. 

"Mr.  Joshua  Collie,  Post-Courier.  Who 
the  devil  is  Mr.  Joshua  Collie  of  the  Post- 
Courierl"  he  asked  wonderingly  of  the  girl. 

But  she  could  offer  no  solution  to  the  mys- 
tery of  the  reporter's  visit. 

Lew  strode  out  into  the  hall  and  found  the 
amiable  Mr.  Collie  contemplating  an  etching 
above  the  hall  fireplace  with  every  evidence  of 
interest — indeed,  of  rapture. 

"That  is  a  Zohns,  is  it  not?"  he  said,  in  an 
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awe-stricken  voice.  "What  colour!  What 
movement!  A  veritable  master!" 

He  looked  blandly  at  Mr.  Friedman,  as 
though  he  expected,  not  only  approval,  but  an 
exposition  of  the  owner's  views. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Lew  patiently;  "but  you 
haven't  come  to  discuss  etchings,  have  you?" 

Mr.  Collie's  jaw  dropped. 

"Dear  me,  no!  Of  course  I  haven't!  How 
extraordinary!  I  forgot  everything  in  the  con- 
templation of  that  majestic  line!  I  called  to 
ask  if  you  knew,  or  were  in  any  way  acquainted 

with,  a  gentleman  named "  He  scratched 

his  chin,  frowned,  dug  down  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  presently  produced  a  much-folded 
slip  of  paper — "Mr.  John  Leslie." 

He  had  a  quick,  birdlike  trick  of  moving 
his  gaze  from  one  object  to  another,  and  now 
he  looked  up  so  quickly  from  the  paper  and  met 
Mr.  Friedman's  eyes  so  unexpectedly  that  the 
South  African  was  momentarily  taken  aback. 

"  I  know  him — I've  met  him,  that  is  to  say," 
he  corrected  himself.  "Why?" 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  something 
about  him?"  Joshua's  voice  was  gentle; the 
very  droop  of  his  head  was  a  plea. 

"  I  know  very  little  of  him.  Mr.  Sutton,  no 
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doubt,  will  make  you  acquainted  with  all  he 
knows.  Leslie  is  Mr.  Sutton's  manager." 

"I  knew  that/'  murmured  Joshua,  empha- 
sizing the  pronoun.  "After  persistent  inquiry 
that  fact  emerged.  Now,  as  to  Mr.  Leslie's 
past?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Friedman 
resentfully.  His  early  training  brought  him  up 
in  arms  against  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
be  manoeuvred  into  the  position  of  an  informer. 
"Thou  shalt  not  blab"  is  the  oldest  and  most 
consistent  of  the  thieves'  commandments,  and 
his  reformation  did  not  release  him  from  his 
obligations. 

"I'm  sorry."  Joshua  was  all  apologies.  "I 
thought  it  possible  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me 
something.  Inspector  Barrabal,  whom  I  can- 
not claim  as  a  friend  but  rather  as  a  vocal 
acquaintance — that  is  rather  good — thought 
possibly  that  you  might  be  able  to  assist  me." 

"Barrabal,  eh?"  said  Lew  grimly.  "That's 
the  fly — the  detective  who  is  getting  himself 
talked  about  just  now?  You  can  tell  Barrabal, 
with  my  compliments,  that  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  Leslie,  and  that  if  I  knew  I 
should  not  tell  him." 

"Is  it  something  about  Mr.  Leslie?" 

Beryl  was  at  the  door  of  the  library. 
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"This  reporter  wants  to  know  something 
about  him."  He  looked  keenly  at  Joshua. 
"You're  rather  old  for  a  reporter,  aren't  you, 
Mr.— urn— Collie?" 

Mr.  Collie  did  not  resent  the  cruelty  of  the 
question,  but  favoured  the  girl  with  one  of  his 
cherubic  smiles. 

"Old  and  artful,"  he  said.  "That  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  which  the  years  bring 
— an  increase  of  cunning  and  a  superabundance 
of  artifice!" 

"What  did  you  want  to  know  about  Mr. 
Leslie?"  challenged  Beryl. 

"Everything."  Joshua  made  a  compre- 
hensive sweep  of  his  hand.  It  was  a  gesture 
embracing  the  universe,  and  demanded  the 
breaking  of  all  seals  of  knowledge.  "The  truth 
is,"  he  said,  "there  has  been  an  unfortunate 
occurrence  in  Mortimer  Street.  A  gentleman 
named  Graeme  has  been  found — um — rather 
the  worse  for  wear.  And  naturally  we  are 
gathering  particulars  of  persons  who  might  be 
able  to  assist  us  in  our  search  for  the  miscreant 
or  miscreants  who  perpetrated  this  foul  deed." 

Despite  the  melodrama  of  his  words,  his  tone 
was  very  simple  and  unexaggerated.  He  was 
rather  like  a  child  reciting  Anthony's  gruesome 
speech  above  the  body  of  Caesar. 
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"Is  Captain  Leslie "  she  began,  but  Lew 

stopped  her  with  a  look. 

"We  know  nothing  about  Leslie  here,"  he 
said  brusquely,  "  and  you've  had  your  journey 
for  nothing." 

"Not  entirely  for  nothing,"  said  Joshua, 
with  a  gallant  little  bow  in  the  direction  of  the 
girl.  And  on  this  complimentary  note  he  made 
his  exit. 

As  he  walked  down  the  little  drive  to  the 
common  where  his  cab  was  waiting,  Joshua 
shook  his  head  and  muttered  chidingly  to 
himself: 

"You  have  spent  fourteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  on  cabs,  Joshua!  And  when  you  make 
your  return  to  the  office  of  your  expenses,  and 
you  put  against  that  fourteen  shillings  and 
fourpence  the  item  'To  examining  Mr.  Lew 
Friedman's  finger  nails/  you  will  be  severely 
sat  upon,  especially  when  it  is  learned  that  the 
very  finger  nail  you  wished  to  examine  on  Mr. 
Lew  Friedman's  left  hand  was  carefully  hidden 
in  a  finger  stall!" 

Joshua  got  into  the  cab,  poked  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  and  gave  the  driver  instructions. 

"Go  back  by  way  of  Barnes  and  Hammer- 
smith," he  said.  "  I  think  I  shall  save  sixpence 
if  you  take  that  route." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THOUGH  Joshua  Collie  and  Inspector 
Barrabal  had  never  met,  there  was  a  con- 
stant correspondence  between  them,  which 
had  begun  as  the  result  of  Joshua's  masterly 
handling  of  the  Edmonton  murder  and  the  de- 
ductions that  he  formed,  which  "were  of  the 
very  greatest  service  to  Scotland  Yard," 
according  to  one  of  Mr.  Barrabal's  amiable 
letters.  Twice  Joshua  had  called  upon  the  in- 
spector and  twice  had  been  rebuffed.  For  Bar- 
rabal was  the  shyest  man  that  had  ever  walked 
a  beat.  It  is  true  he  had  only  walked  a  beat  for 
two  years,  after  which  his  peculiar  abilities  had 
brought  him  his  promotion  to  the  Record  De- 
partment of  Scotland  Yard;  but  even  that  ex- 
perience had  not  entirely  destroyed  his  natural 
diffidence. 

He  sat  late  one  night  in  his  office  in  New 
Scotland  Yard,  and  before  him  was  a  type- 
written minute  of  six  pages  which  told  him  all 
that  he  already  knew  about  the  Graeme  mur- 
der— indeed,  he  had  made  sensible  contribu- 
tions to  the  minute's  contents. 

S3 
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Inspector  Elford  came  in  while,  with  his 
forehead  in  his  hands,  he  was  perusing  for  the 
sixth  time  this  typewritten  account. 

"I've  found  Larry's  dugout,"  said  Elford. 
"  He  has  a  room  in  Trinity  Square,  Borough." 

"Did  you  search  it?"  asked  the  other,  with- 
out looking  up. 

"There  was  nothing  to  search.  He'd  cleared 
out  everything  and  had  removed  his  belong- 
ings in  two  suitcases  on  the  day  of  the  murder. 
Cook's  had  issued  the  tickets  to  Germany,  and, 
as  you  know,  we  found  the  suitcases  in  the 
Victoria  luggage  room." 

Barrabal  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  stretched 
his  arms,  and  yawned. 

"What  a  fool,  and  what  an  unusual  fool!" 
he  said.  "The  last  man  in  the  world  I  should 
have  expected  to  try  that  feud  stuff." 

"He  was  very  morose  in  prison — you  read 
the  Governor's  report?"  asked  Elford.  "I've 
seen  men  like  that  go  that  way  before.  You 
saw  him  the  night  he  was  arrested,  and  you 
saw  him  again  the  next  morning,  didn't  you?" 

Inspector  Barrabal  nodded. 

"What  did  he  tell  you  in  the  morning?" 

"Quite  a  lot  of  things,  but  only  one  of  inter- 
est." Barrabal  was  in  his  usual  uncommuni- 
cative mood. 
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Elford  stroked  his  long  beard,  walked  to  the 
window  and  peered  out  on  to  the  Embank- 
ment. 

"I  saw  the  usual  yellow  envelope,  private 
and  confidential,  on  your  desk  at  eight  o'clock 
when  I  looked  in,"  he  said.  "Was  it  a  squeal?" 

"A  big  one,"  said  Barrabal,  "  and  a  pretty 
interesting  one,  too." 

He  crossed  to  the  safe,  took  out  a  box,  and 
showed  his  assistant  the  latest  contribution  to 
the  sum  of  the  Squealer  collection. 

"The  same  portable  Remington,  the  same 
paper."  Elford,  a  short-sighted  man,  held  the 
paper  under  the  light  of  the  table  lamp. 

Three  diamond  bar  brooches,  four  emerald  and 
diamond  rings,  seven  ear  drops  (diamond),  the  proceeds 
of  the  robbery  at  the  Berners  Street  jewellery  store,  will 
be  transferred  to-night.  To-morrow  I  will  give  you 
information  as  to  where  they  can  be  found. 

"Which  means,"  said  Barrabal,  "that  The 
Squealer  has  made  his  bid  for  the  property  and 
so  far  it  hasn't  been  accepted.  He  doesn't 
expect  it  to  be  accepted,  either,  but  he's  hang- 
ing on  in  case  the  stuff  falls  into  his  hands.  If  it 
does,  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  it.  We've 
had  one  or  two  cases  like  that,  where  a  recal- 
citrant thief  has  changed  his  mind." 
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"Where  did  you  get  that  word  'recalci- 
trant'?" asked  Elford,  fascinated. 

"  In  a  dictionary,"  said  Barrabal. 

He  had  an  hour's  work  to  do  before  he  left 
the  office,  and,  turning  up  his  coat  collar, 
walked  out  into  the  wretched  night. 

He  saw  a  man  standing  under  a  lamp  post 
on  the  Embankment,  and  as  he  turned  left  to 
follow  the  line  of  the  Embankment,  the  loiterer 
took  one  step  toward  him.  Though  Barrabal 
could  not  see  his  face,  he  knew  the  man  was 
peering  at  him,  and  his  nose  went  down  till 
it  touched  the  edge  of  his  upturned  collar.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  stranger  would  speak, 
but  evidently  he  changed  his  mind  and  moved 
abruptly  away,  though  not  before  Barrabal  had 
recognized  him.  Looking  over  his  shoulder,  he 
saw  the  figure  walking  across  the  road  toward 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  the  detective  turned 
back  to  the  Yard,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  a  detective  sergeant  leaving  Cannon  Row 
police  station.  Together  they  hurried  across 
the  road,  and  presently  Barrabal  saw  his  man. 

"Tail  him  up,"  he  said  laconically.  "I  want 
to  know  where  he  lives,  and  exactly  what  is  his 
real  occupation.  Report  to  me  by  'phone  at  my 
flat  at  seven-thirty  to-morrow  morning." 

The  detective  sergeant's  task  was  a  compar- 
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atively  easy  one.  South  of  the  Thames,  the  man 
who  had  been  watching  Scotland  Yard  boarded 
a  tram  and,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  would  not  be  recognized,  the  sergeant  fol- 
lowed him.  At  the  crossroads  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  the  tram  stopped,  and  with  another 
glance  at  his  quarry  the  sergeant  resumed  his 
study  of  the  evening  newspaper.  As  the  tram 
started  he  looked  up.  To  his  amazement,  the 
man,  who  had  been  sitting  in  a  corner  near 
the  door,  had  disappeared. 

He  was  off  the  car  in  a  moment  and  looked 
round.  There  was  no  sign  of  his  man,  and  he 
cursed  aloud.  And  then,  as  he  stood,  hesi- 
tating, on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  somebody 
plucked  him  by  the  side,  and  he  looked  round 
into  a  familiar  face. 

"Hullo,  Collie!"  he  said,  recognizing  the 
reporter,  a  constant  visitor  to  Scotland  Yard. 
"Did  you  see " 

"The  gentleman  you  are  looking  for,"  said 
Mr.  Collie  gently,  "has  just  vanished  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  like,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, an  unquiet  spirit.  In  other  words," 
said  Mr.  Joshua  Collie  with  relish,  "he  has 
taken  the  Tube." 

"Do  you  know  him?"  asked  the  astonished 
sergeant. 
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Mr.  Collie  nodded. 

"  I  am  slightly  acquainted  with  him,  and  in 
ordinary  circumstances  I  could  feel  quite 
friendly  toward  him.  But  at  the  moment  he 
annoys  me  most  intensely." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Sergeant  Brown. 

Mr.  Collie  beamed  at  him,  but  pretended 
not  to  hear. 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  'tailing*  him?" 
asked  the  exasperated  officer. 

"Because  I  was  also  'tailing*  him,"  said  Mr. 
Collie  calmly.  "  In  fact,  I  boarded  the  tramcar 
very  soon  after  you.  Fm  surprised  that  you 
did  not  notice  me." 

He  seemed  not  at  all  disappointed  that  his 
shadowing  had  ended  so  unsatisfactorily.  He 
himself  descended  to  the  railway  platform  a 
few  minutes  after,  glancing  anxiously  at  the 
big  station  clock  as  he  entered  the  train. 

Frank  Sutton  had  a  secretary,  who  dined  in 
a  restaurant  in  Haymarket  every  night  and 
took  her  supper  at  a  cheaper  restaurant  in 
Coventry  Street  after  the  picture  houses  had 
discharged  their  audiences,  for  Miss  Millie 
Trent  was  a  passionate  fan.  All  this,  Joshua 
had  discovered  by  patient  and  subterranean  in- 
vestigations. It  had  been  his  experience  that 
plaasant-faced  men  of  sixty,  with  a  gentle 
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manner,  can  become  acquainted  even  with 
strangers  much  more  readily  than  men  who 
are  less  favoured  in  the  matters  of  years  and 
innocent  expression.  But  though  he  waited 
until  midnight,  Miss  Trent  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance. 

She  had  been,  she  told  an  unappreciative 
John  Leslie,  to  the  first  night  of  a  musical 
comedy.  She  always  chatted  as  she  opened  the 
morning  correspondence,  and  Leslie  had  ac- 
quired the  difficult  art  of  listening  without 
hearing. 

She  was  a  woman  of  forty-four,  rather 
pinched  of  face  but  pretty,  with  fine  eyes  and 
skin  and  naturally  red  hair.  She  must  have 
been  a  very  vivid,  almost  beautiful,  creature 
once,  Leslie  thought:  Millie  often  hinted  as 
much. 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  go  out  more  at  nights, 
Captain  Leslie.  I  never  see  you  up  West." 

"Eh?"  He  looked  up  with  a  start  from  his 
own  correspondence. 

"I  was  saying,  I  wonder  you  don't  go  out 
more  at  nights.  I  suppose  you're  a  family 
man?" 

"I've  told  you  a  dozen  times  that  I'm  not 
married,"  said  John  Leslie  shortly,  and  re- 
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sumed  his  examination  of  the  letter  in  his 
hand. 

"That  doesn't  stop  your  being  a  family 
man,"  she  said  outrageously.  "  If  it's  as  lonely 
for  a  bachelor  as  it  is  for  a — well,  a  spinster — 
I  pity  you !  I've  seen  every  bad  film  that  ever 
came  out  of  Hollywood  this  last  month,  and 
some  I've  seen  twice.  I'd  much  rather  be  sit- 
ting at  home  in  my  little  flat  with  somebody  to 
talk  to,  or  listening  to  somebody  talking." 

"  Buy  a  wireless  set,"  he  said  without  look- 
ing up,  or  he  might  have  seen  her  lips  tighten. 

"  If  you  think  you're  the  only  person  that's 
ever  given  that  advice,  you're  mistaken,"  she 
said,  a  little  acidly.  "That's  what  Mr.  Sutton 
says  when  I  tell  him  how  dreadfully  lonely  it 
is  in  London." 

Leslie  put  down  his  letter. 

"How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Sutton?" 
he  asked. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling. 

"Fourteen  years,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  was 
with  him  in  this  business,  and  I  was  with  him 
when  he  was  managing  a  dry-goods  store  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  of  course  I  was  with  him 
before  that  in  Leeds,  when  his  father  was  alive 
—old  William  Sutton." 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  given 
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the  history  of  her  association  with  the  house 
of  Sutton. 

"They're  a  pretty  old  family,  are  they? 
You're  very  fond  of  Sutton,  aren't  you?" 

She  shrugged  her  rather  shapely  shoulders. 

"I  don't  know  about  'fond':  I  like  him," 
she  said.  "Employers  are  not  human;  or,  if 
they  are — well,  they're  not  your  employers  for 
long,  if  you're  wise." 

He  smiled  at  this. 

"He's  two  years  older  than  I:  you  wouldn't 
think  it.  He  looks  such  a  kid.  And  in  some 
ways  he  is  a  kid,  too :  anybody  can  fool  him — 
he  listens  to  every  hard-luck  tale  that's  told 
him.  It  must  have  cost  him  thousands." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  this,  which 
she  broke. 

"Do  you  know  Rimington  Mansions? — 
they're  off  the  Harrow  Road,"  she  asked. 
"I've  got  a  new  flat  on  the  ground  floor.  It's 
rather  nice :  there  are  no  hall  porters  to  spy  on 
your  comings  in  and  goings  out." 

He  raised  his  eyes  now  and  looked  at  her. 

"That  would  be  very  attractive  to  anybody 
who  would  be  ashamed  to  visit  you,"  he  said 
deliberately,  and  he  saw  the  pink  come  into 
her  face,  and  for  a  moment  her  eyes  blazed 
with  anger. 
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She  covered  her  fury  with  an  hysterical  little 
giggle. 

"You're  a  queer  man,"  she  said,  with  a  slight 
emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

A  few  minutes  later,  she  flounced  out  of  the 
room,  and  John  Leslie  permitted  himself  the 
luxury  of  silent  laughter. 

Yet  he  did  not  dislike  Millie  Trent.  There 
was  something  about  her  that  attracted  him:  a 
certain  rough  honesty  and  straightforwardness 
which  might  well  cloak  innumerable  mean- 
nesses, though  he  thought  she  was  obviously 
sincere. 

He  hurried  through  his  work,  for  it  was 
Tuesday,  and  on  Tuesday  afternoons  Beryl 
Stedman  went  to  Hyde  Park  Crescent  for  a 
singing  lesson,  and  it  was  her  practice  to  walk 
from  Marble  Arch  and  across  Green  Park  to 
Queen  Anne's  Gate — she  might  have  made  for 
a  nearer  station,  and  could  well  have  afforded 
to  forego  that  little  extra  piece  of  exercise,  for 
she  played  golf  almost  every  day;  but  of  late 
she  had  found  it  a  convenient  and  not  un- 
pleasant promenade. 

He  was  waiting  among  the  wind-blown 
leaves  when  he  saw  her  come  quickly  through 
the  gates  and  cross  the  road  toward  him.  Her 
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greeting  had  lost  something  of  its  spontaneous 
gaiety — was  almost  formal,  he  thought,  and 
his  heart  sank. 

"Well,  was  there  a  terrible  row?" 

"With  Uncle  Lew?"  She  shook  her  head. 
"No.  He  is  rather  a  dear,  he  never  quarrels 
with  me." 

"I  suppose  he  mentioned  the  enormity  of 
my  conduct?" 

She  looked  at  him  oddly. 

"  He  mentioned  you,"  she  said.  "  In  fact,  he 
told  me  quite  a  number  of  things  about  you 
that  I  wish  I  hadn't  known." 

If  she  expected  him  to  shake  under  this  un- 
spoken accusation,  she  was  disappointed. 

"That  sounds  very  ominous,"  he  said  coolly. 
"What  did  he  tell  you?" 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
there  was  a  break  in  her  voice. 

"I  wish  I'd  known — not  that  it  would  have 
made  any  difference  in  our  friendship.  Why 
did  you  do  it?  Why — why  on  earth  did  you 
do  it?  A  man  like  you!" 

"You  are  now  referring  to  my  unfortunate 
criminal  past?"  he  asked  her,  in  a  tone  of 
irony  that  made  her  wince. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that,"  she 
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said,  almost  breathlessly.  "Uncle  Lew  said 
you  had  been  in  prison  in  this  country.  Is  that 
true?" 

He  nodded. 

"  Perfectly  true — I  have  even  been  in  prisons 
in  other  countries :  in  South  Africa,  for  example 
— tell  Lew  that,"  he  answered  instantly.  "And 
I  would  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  was  not  the 
victim  of  evil  machinations.  I  myself  was  re- 
sponsible for  every  hour  of  imprisonment  I 
served." 

"Oh!"  That  was  all  she  said,  until  they 
were  nearing  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

"  I'm  terribly  sorry  you  are  so  upset  about 
this,  and  I  feel  the  worst  kind  of  brute."  His 
voice  was  softer  than  she  had  known  it  to  be. 
"I  should  like  you  to  still — trust  me.  That  is 
asking  a  lot,  I  know." 

"You  mean  you're  going  straight  now?" 
She  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 

"I  am  going  straight  now,"  he  agreed,  and 
most  unexpectedly  she  slipped  her  arm  in  his. 
She  said  nothing,  but  the  pressure  of  locked 
arms,  the  sweet  intimacy  of  that  second,  took 
away  his  breath,  and  she  felt  the  arm  within 
hers  tremble. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  she  breathed,  "and — and— 
I've  got  something  to  tell  you,  John." 
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Every  word  was  an  effort.  His  heart  stood 
still  almost  as  he  anticipated  what  was  coming 
next. 

"I  am  going  to  be  married — next  week," 
she  said.  "Isn't  it — isn't  it  awful /" 


CHAPTER  VIII 

IF  THERE  was  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt 
in  his  mind,  John  Leslie  knew  now  that  he 
loved  this  girl,  and  the  knowledge  stunned  him. 
What  a  fool  he  was !  He  had  known  all  the  time, 
but  had  sneered  this  obvious  fact  from  his 
mind. 

"Married — next  week?"  he  repeated  me- 
chanically. "This  is  rather  sudden." 

The  absurd  associations  of  the  phrase  made 
them  both  laugh. 

"Lew  wanted  it,"  she  said.  "He  asked  me 
this  morning,  and  of  course  I — I  don't  mind. 
He  told  me  he'd  been  thinking  about  this  for 
weeks,  and  had  actually  applied  for  the 
licence  two  days  ago." 

"A  special  licence?" 

She  nodded. 

"Yes,  it  will  be  before  the  registrar — Frank 
wanted  it  in  a  church — a  choral  service  and 
reception  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  .  .  .  but 
Lew  said  no.  Oh,  John,  he's  been  so  wonder- 
fully good — Uncle  Lew,  I  mean.  You  don't 
know  what  he's  done  for  me." 
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He  saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes  and  wondered. 

"You  mean  about  the  wedding?" 

She  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

"No,  I  mean  about — when  I  was  a  child. 
The  care  he  took  of  me,  the  sacrifices  he 
made " 

And  then,  illogically  (and  here  she  was  very 
human) : 

"You  haven't  congratulated  me." 

"  I'd  noticed  that,"  said  John  Leslie  thought- 
fully. "Married!  Good  God!" 

They  had  crossed  into  Green  Park;  her  arm 
was  still  in  his,  and  she  held  him  tightly. 

"I'm  sure  I  shall  be  happy,"  she  said. 
"  Frank  is  so  good,  and  he's  most  sane  about 
— things." 

She  spoke  very  rapidly.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  she  was  trying  to  convince  herself. 

"Marriages  like  this  so  often  turn  out  well. 
...  I  suppose  most  of  the  marriages  in  the 
world  are  like  mine.  One  really  doesn't  know 
the  man  one  is  marrying  until — well,  until 
years  after.  I  should  hate  to  be  madly  in  love 
with  my  husband — those  things  always  end 
disastrously." 

"You're  talking  nonsense,"  he  said,  and  she 
shook  her  head  almost  pathetically. 

"I  know  I  am!  John,  I  feel  utterly  wretched 
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about  the  whole  affair.  I  really  don't  want  to 
be  married,  but  Uncle  Lew  has  set  his  heart 
on  it.  If  this  were  two  days  ago,  I  should 
have  told  him  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  married 
to  anybody.  But  now — well,  I  just  can't." 

"Something  he  has  told  you?" 

She  nodded. 

"About  yourself,  eh?  And  your  past?"  He 
was  about  to  say  something  further,  but 
checked  himself.  "  I  don't  think  I  should  worry 
my  little  head  about  the  future,  Beryl,"  he 
said,  and  he  was  surprisingly  calm.  "A  week  is 
seven  days,  and  seven  days  are  a  lot  of  days!" 

But  here  she  protested. 

"My  dear,  please  don't  let  us  deceive  our- 
selves. I'm  going  to  be  married — nothing  will 
prevent  that,  nothing,  nothing!" 

"  Seven  days  are  a  lot  of  days,"  he  repeated, 
and  she  drew  her  arm  from  his. 

"Don't  let's  talk  about  it.  Look!"  She 
pointed  across  Birdcage  Walk.  "There's  that 
funny  little  man  who  came  down  to  the  house 
the  other  night  and  wanted  to  know  all  about 
you." 

"Which  funny  little  man?  There  are  so 
many  in  sight,"  he  said  lazily. 

She  pointed  out  the  shabby  little  man  in  the 
fawn  overcoat. 
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"He's  a  reporter  on  the  Post-Courier.  I 
forget  his  name  for  the  moment." 

"Collie,"  he  supplied  the  information. 
"Joshua  of  that  ilk.  A  worthy  crime  hound!" 

"  Does  he  know  you  ? "  she  asked,  in  a  sudden 
flutter. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  hope  not.  Collie  has  no  especial  interest 
in  minor  criminals.  They  have  to  be  on  the 
grand  scale  to  arouse  his  enthusiasm.  Then, 
I  admit,  a  bloodhound  is  a  mere  Pomeranian 
lap  dog  compared  with  Joshua!" 

If  Mr.  Collie  saw  them  he  gave  no  evidence 
of  recognition.  He  was  apparently  so  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  thoughts  as  he  walked  along, 
his  shoulders  bent,  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
his  eyes  glued  to  the  ground,  that  not  even  the 
imprecations  of  those  pedestrians  with  whom 
he  collided  aroused  him  from  his  reverie. 

"What  does  he  want  to  know  about  me? 
I  had  no  idea  I  was  an  object  of  interest." 

She  wasn't  sure  as  to  this;  she  had  only  heard 
a  few  of  Collie's  questions,  and  Lew  had  not 
discussed  them. 

He  saw  her  as  far  as  the  station  and  there 
left  her.  No  further  word  was  spoken  about 
her  discovery  of  his  past,  and  though  she 
wanted   to  speak  to  him  about  his   future, 
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she  could  not  summon  the  courage.  While  she 
was  waiting  for  her  train,  she  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  phrase  with  which  she  was  one  day  to 
become  familiar.  On  a  newspaper  bill  were 
the  words:  "Who  is  The  Squealer?"  It  was 
the  Megaphone,  the  brightest,  if  not  the  most 
scrupulous,  of  the  morning  newspapers,  and 
she  bought  a  copy  out  of  curiosity,  never 
dreaming  that  The  Squealer  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  murder  in  Mortimer  Street. 

To  her  surprise,  the  story  of  The  Squealer 
was  interwoven  with  the  killing  of  Larry 
Graeme.  She  read  until  she  was  arrested  by 
a  paragraph  which  set  her  heart  fluttering. 

The  police  theory  (writes  our  special  representative) 
is  that  the  murder  was  committed  by  a  dangerous 
receiver  who  is  known  in  the  underworld  as  "The 
Squealer."  A  squealer  is  one  who  betrays  his  confeder- 
ates, and  there  can  be  no  question  that  for  a  long  time 
the  police  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  the  arrest  of 
many  criminals,  including  the  deceased  man,  by  in- 
formation received.  The  giver  of  this  information  is 
believed  to  be  a  fence  (receiver  of  stolen  property)  who 
is  operating  on  a  vast  scale,  and  is  the  channel  through 
which  most  of  the  proceeds  of  important  robberies 
leave  this  country.  Although  the  police  have  no  clue 
to  his  identity,  they  are  fairly  certain  that  he  is  a  man 
who  has  already  undergone  terms  of  penal  servitude, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  South  Africa.  Scotland  Yard 
has  asked  the  Johannesburg  police  to  supply  them 
with   photographs   and  finger  prints  of  a  man   who, 
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under  many  aliases,  has  committed  a  series  of  bigamies, 
for  one  of  which  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment in  Pretoria.  The  moment  these  means  of 
identification  arrive  in  this  country,  not  only  will  this 
arch-criminal  be  discovered,  but  it  is  thought  certain 
that  the  murderer  of  Larry  Graeme  will  be  revealed. 


South  Africa?  John  Leslie  had  said  he  had 
been  in  South  Africa.  .  .  . 

She  got  out  of  the  train  at  Wimbledon  sick 
at  heart.  It  was  impossible,  she  told  herself, 
that  only  two  nights  before  Lew  Friedman  had 
revealed  a  more  impossible  fact,  that  her  father 
had  been  a  thief  and  that  her  guardian  was 
an  ex-convict. 

It  was  after  tea,  and  Lew,  who  was  reading 
the  paper  she  had  brought  home,  came  to  the 
paragraph  that  had  interested  her.  He  went 
slowly  through  it,  line  by  line,  for  he  was  not 
a  quick  reader,  and  presently  he  dropped  the 
paper  on  his  lap. 

"Did  you  read  about  Mr.  Squealer?"  he 
asked. 

She  nodded,  dreading  what  was  coming  next, 
but  apparently  Lew  did  not  see  any  connection 
between  the  paragraph  and  John  Leslie. 

"If  that's  true,  and  The  Squealer's  the  big 
bird  they  say  he  is,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  at 
anything  happening  to  Barrabal." 
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"Why  Mr.  Barrabal?"  she  asked. 

"Because  he  is  in  charge  of  the  case,  and 
because,  from  all  accounts,  he's  the  shrewdest 
man  they've  ever  had  at  the  Yard.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  Brother  Squealer  is 
shrewder." 

Lew  Friedman  had  qualities  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  prophets  of  his  race.  That 
evening  Mr.  Barrabal  was  in  his  office  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  when  there  arrived  for  him 
a  modest  meal  of  tea  and  toast.  There  was 
a  police  canteen  available,  but  he  was  rather 
fastidious  in  the  matter  of  tea,  and  had  this 
meal  sent  in  from  a  small  restaurant  near 
Scotland  Yard. 

The  messenger  brought  in  the  tray  and  set 
it  on  a  little  table,  took  off  the  earthenware 
cover  of  the  toast  dish  and  poured  out  the  tea. 
Barrabal  stirred  the  tea  automatically  and 
picked  up  a  triangle  of  toast.  Over  his  head 
was  a  powerful  light,  and  in  the  angle  at  which 
he  held  the  hot  bread  he  saw  something  glitter 
on  its  buttered  surface  and  put  it  down  again 
gently. 

A  few  seconds  later,  he  was  on  the  telephone, 
talking  earnestly  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 
As  the  result  of  that  discussion,  the  tea  tray 
was  placed  carefully  in  a  cab  and  rushed  across 
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to  the  hospital  laboratory,  Barrabal  waited  in 
the  house  surgeon's  room,  smoking  a  cigarette, 
until  the  chemist  came  in. 

"I've  only  been  able  to  make  a  rough  test; 
I  can't  give  you  the  quantities,"  he  said,  "but 
undoubtedly  arsenic  is  sprinkled  on  all  the 
toast.  We  can  discover  nothing  in  the  tea. 
I'll  be  able  to  give  you  exact  quantities  to- 
morrow." 

"That's  all  I  want  to  know,"  said  Barrabal, 
and,  going  back  to  Scotland  Yard,  he  rang  for 
his  secretary.  "If  anybody  asks  for  me,"  he 
said  to  the  astonished  girl,  "will  you  kindly  tell 
them  that  I'm  dead?  No,  better  still.  ..." 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  rapidly.  The  follow- 
ing morning  newspapers  announced  that  Chief 
Inspector  Barrabal  of  Scotland  Yard  had  been 
taken  ill  and  had  been  removed  to  a  nursing 
home.  The  paragraph  ended: 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  inspector  will  be  able 
to  return  to  duty  for  many  weeks.  His  work  in  the 
meantime  is  being  carried  on  by  Inspector  Elford. 

"And,"  said  Barrabal  to  the  discomfited 
Elford,  "nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
they'll  have  a  go  at  you — and  I  shall  be  terribly 
surprised  if  you're  alive  this  day  week!" 

"  Say  something  cheerful,"  begged  Elford. 


CHAPTER  IX 

NOBODY  greatly  loved  Frank  Sutton's 
manager.  He  had  a  flair  for  organization 
and  a  trick  of  putting  his  finger  on  weak  spots. 
As  the  weak  spots  were  usually  men,  this  did 
not  make  for  his  popularity.  But,  to  do  him 
justice,  whatever  defects  he  might  have — and 
his  staff  detected  many — John  Leslie  was 
wholly  insensitive  to  the  atmosphere  that  he 
had  created  during  his  brief  association  with 
Sutton  &  Co. 

In  some  mysterious  fashion,  the  rumour  had 
spread  that  Leslie  had  a  past;  probably  here 
was  an  association  of  ideas,  for  a  former  mana- 
ger and  an  assistant  manager  had  left  under 
discreditable  circumstances  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  both  of  these  men  had  served 
terms  of  imprisonment.  It  was  really  Frank 
Sutton's  own  fault,  as  Friedman  frequently 
told  him. 

"My  boy,  you're  full  of  quixotic  fads,  and 
they're  going  to  cost  you  money.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  you  will  realize  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  reform  old  lags  by  giving  them 
new  opportunities !" 

Frank  scratched  his  head  ruefully  at  this. 

"I'm  prepared  to  take  chances,"  he  said, 
"and  I'm  convinced  that  one  of  these  days  I'll 
be  able  to  give  real  help  to  some  poor  devil 
who  will  appreciate  the  good  luck  that  has 
come  his  way." 

His  experiment  with  John  Leslie  was,  he 
told  Lew,  completely  successful. 

"He  isn't  at  all  beloved  by  the  staff,"  he 
said,  "but  that's  his  peculiar  temperament. 
He  is  efficient,  hard-working,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment trustworthy." 

To  be  truthful,  Leslie  was  cordially  detested. 
A  most  unnatural  silence  fell  upon  the  clerks' 
room  whenever  he  entered  it,  and  small  office 
boys  were  galvanized  to  activity  at  the  sound 
of  his  footsteps. 

On  the  morning  when  the  newspapers 
announced  the  sudden  illness  of  Inspector 
Barrabal,  Tillman  came  a  little  late  to  the 
office — a  serious  matter  for  him  if  the  time- 
keeper had  done  his  duty,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  time  sheet  was  a  morning  practice  of  the 
general  manager.  But  the  timekeeper  was  an 
easy-going  man — most  of  Frank's  employees 
were. 
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Tillman  knocked  at  the  manager's  door  and 
went  in,  for  it  was  part  of  his  job  to  sort  the 
letters.  Miss  Trent  was  at  her  desk,  but 
Leslie  had  not  yet  arrived. 

"You're  late,  Tillman.,,  She  looked  up 
sharply,  but  Mr.  Tillman  was  in  no  sense  per- 
turbed. For  a  casual  engagement,  he  took 
many  liberties,  and  his  attitude  to  the  woman 
who  might  do  him  so  much  injury  was  con- 
sistently off-handed. 

"Time  is  a  relative  term,"  he  said,  as  he 
busied  himself  with  the  correspondence.  "  Do 
you  realize  that  they're  paying  out  on  the  one 
o'clock  race  in  China  and  that  last  night's 
supper  parties  in  New  York  are  only  just  going 
to  bed?  Do  you  know  that  Oliver  Lodge 
says " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  your 
common  friends,"  said  Miss  Trent  tartly,  and 
Tillman  grinned. 

"Mr.  Grumbleguts  is  a  bit  late  this  morn- 
ing," he  remarked. 

She  did  not  resent  the  vulgarity,  but  rather 
offered  a  tacit  support  to  his  implied  hos- 
tility. 

"He's  been  here — early,"  she  said.  "That 
fellow  never  goes  to  bed !  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a  man  called  Barrabal  ? "  She  did  not  look  up 
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from  the  letter  she  was  reading  as  she  asked 
the  question. 

Tillman's  head  came  round  with  a  jerk. 

"Eh — what?"  he  asked  sharply.  "Barra- 
bal?  Yes,  I've  heard  of  him.  Why?" 

"He's  ill — dying,"  said  Millie  Trent. 

Tillman  smiled  to  himself.  He  was  a  man 
who  enjoyed  secret  jokes  that  were  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  ordinary  people. 

"We'll  send  him  a  wreath,"  he  said,  the 
smile  still  in  his  eyes.  "A  great  public  servant 
— he  will  be  missed." 

"Do  you  know  him?" 

She  was  still  reading  her  letter,  and  her 
tone  was  one  of  studied  carelessness. 

"No,  I'm  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
police." 

There  was  a  step  in  the  passage  and  a  knock 
at  the  door.  Tillman  straightened  himself  and 
looked  expectantly  as  the  door  opened,  but  it 
was  an  office  boy  with  a  card,  which  he  took  to 
Millie  Trent.  She  read  it. 

"Mr.  Leslie  is  not  here  yet,"  she  said,  "but 
ask  the  gentleman  to  come  in.  I  want  to  see 
what  a  reporter  looks  like." 

"A  reporter?"  Tillman  almost  snapped  the 
question  as  the  boy  left  the  room. 

She  picked  up  the  card  which  she  had  laid 
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on  the  table  and  read: "Mr.  Joshua  Collie " 

"Collie!" 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  him, 
Tillman  was  perturbed,  and  his  long,  lined  face 
grew  longer. 

There  was  a  small  apartment  leading  from 
the  room,  where  Leslie  sometimes  interviewed 
callers,  and  for  this  Tillman  made  with  long 
strides. 

"Don't  you  want  to  see  him?"  asked  Millie 
Trent,  in  amazement. 

Before  her  question  was  finished,  Tillman 
was  gone,  and  a  few  seconds  later  Mr.  Joshua 
Collie  was  ushered  into  the  room.  He  bowed 
toward  her  shyly,  and  his  very  diffidence  gave 
her  a  feeling  of  friendliness  toward  him. 

"You  want  to  see  Mr.  Leslie?  He's  not  in, 
but  he'll  be  back  very  soon,  I  think.  Won't 
you  sit  down?" 

Joshua  seated  himself  carefully. 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Sutton  is  in  town?" 

Millie  informed  him  that  Mr.  Sutton  was 
always  in  town,  generally  in  the  office,  but  he 
too  was  absent  from  the  building  at  that 
moment.  He  was  a  very  busy  man  and  could 
not  afford  to  take  the  time  off  that  other 
people  took.  Apparently  he  was  aware  of  whom 
she  was  speaking. 
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"A  very  nice  man,  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Gillie, 
and  he  might  have  been  talking  to  himself.  "I 
have  seen  him  before — I'm  not  sure  where." 

Millie's  lips  curled. 

"You  don't  go  about  much  in  society,"  she 
said  sarcastically,  and  Joshua  shook  his  head. 

"No,  I'm  afraid  I  don't.  I  spend  most  of  my 
life — this  is  a  lamentable  confession — in  the 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  criminal  courts. 
Crime — um — is  my  hobby.  Some  people  col- 
lect stamps,  others  Angora  rabbits — I  collect 
criminals." 

She  was  interested  now,  and  could  very 
well  guess  where  he  had  seen  Mr.  Leslie  be- 
fore. 

"I  don't  know  about  being  a  nice  man — 
he's  a  bit  of  a  pig,  if  you  must  know,"  she  said, 
a  little  viciously,  remembering  with  some  sour- 
ness of  spirit  the  many  rebuffs  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected. 

"I'm  rather  fond  of  pork,"  smiled  Collie, 
and  chuckled  at  his  feeble  jest.  "That's  a  good 
one,  eh?  Anyway,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  be 
personal,  he  has  a  very  nice  taste  in  stenogra- 
phers." 

She  glowed  at  this  crude  compliment  and 
returned  his  smile.  Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Collie's 
experience  in  those  great  educational  centres 
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he  had  mentioned  which  had  taught  him  that 
the  more  blatant,  the  more  vulgar  a  compli- 
ment was,  the  readier  was  a  certain  type  of 
woman  to  swallow  it. 

"I'm  not  his  secretary,  thank  God!"  she 
said.  "I'm  Mr.  Sutton's." 

Mr.  Collie  sighed. 

"  Some  men  are  difficult." 

"Leslie's  not  difficult,"  said  Millie  viciously, 
"he's  impossible." 

Collie  pursed  his  lips,  a  characteristic  grim- 
ace of  his. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  he  said  gravely. 

She  had  the  impression  that  at  the  moment 
Mr.  Leslie's  "impossibility"  absorbed  him  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations. 

"You  want  to  see  him,  do  you?  You're  not 
a  buyer?" 

Joshua  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took 
out  a  small  package. 

"Only  this,"  he  said,  and  explained:  "Hair 
restorer." 

They  laughed  together. 

"You're  a  journalist?" 

Collie  shook  his  head. 

"No,  a  reporter,"  he  said  sadly.  "I  used 
to  be,  but  I  gave  up  being  a  journalist  when  I 
got  a  regular  job." 
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She  didn't  see  the  joke,  but  she  laughed  with 
him.  Suddenly  she  became  very  prim. 

"I  oughtn't  to  be  talking  to  you:  I  don't 
want  to  see  my  name  in  the  papers.'' 

Mr.  Collie  shook  his  head. 

"You  won't,"  he  said  very  softly.  "I  can 
assure  you,  you  won't." 

"  I'd  hate  to  see  my  name  in  print,"  she  went 
on.  "I've  seen  it  once  and  I  didn't  like  it." 

She  waited  for  the  visitor  to  ask  her  the 
occasion,  but  apparently  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied in  other  directions. 

Mr.  Collie  had  many  natural  gifts,  and  not 
least  among  these  was  an  extraordinarily  acute 
sense  of  hearing.  Whilst  he  listened,  appar- 
ently with  no  mind  for  anything  else,  to  Millie 
Trent's  voluble  dissertation  on  the  inadequacy 
of  the  police  force,  his  ears  were  tuned  to  quite 
a  different  sound. 

Just  before  he  had  come  into  the  room  he 
had  heard  the  voice  of  a  man,  and  it  was 
strangely  familiar;  and  then,  when  he  had 
entered  the  office,  he  had  found  Millie  Trent 
alone — not  in  itself  a  suspicious  circumstance, 
for  in  a  place  such  as  this,  he  could  imagine, 
clerks  came  and  went  with  bewildering  ra- 
pidity. As  a  newspaper  man  he  was  by  nature 
suspicious,  and  the  voice  he  had  heard  .  .  . 
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Now,  as,  with  a  strained  expression  of 
attention  on  his  face,  he  listened  to  Millie,  he 
heard  the  faint  squeak  of  a  shoe  outside  the 
door,  the  stealthy  creak  of  leather  which  meant 
that  somebody  was  moving  otherwise  noise- 
lessly toward  the  door.  It  was  half-panelled 
glass,  and  there  was  a  light  in  the  corridor 
outside.  Only  the  faintest  hint  of  a  shadow 
he  saw  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  and  then 
suddenly  he  rose. 

" Excuse  me,"  he  said  softly.  "I'm  rather 
susceptible  to  draughts. " 

Considering  his  age  and  the  normal  leisure 
of  his  movements,  he  went  with  surprising 
swiftness  to  the  door,  and  jerked  it  open.  Till- 
man was  standing  there,  his  head  bent,  his 
eyes  h?.lf  closed. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Collie  politely. 
"Are  you  coming  in?" 

But  Tillman  had  already  turned  on  his  heel 
and  was  walking  rapidly  along  the  corridor. 
Mr.  Collie  closed  the  door,  a  holy  smile  on  his 
face. 

"Who  was  that?"  asked  Millie.  "The  door 
was  shut,  wasn't  it?" 

"  It  is  shut  now,"  said  Mr.  Collie. 

"  It  was  Tillman  you  were  talking  to,  wasn't 
it?  What  did  he  want?" 
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"Tillman,  eh?"  Joshua  smiled  broadly. 
"Humph!" 

"Do  you  know  him  too?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"It  is  a  presumptuous  thing  for  any  man 
to  say  that  he  knows  another."  He  was  mildly 
oracular  at  times.  "I  have  seen  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  possible  I  may  have  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  him.  Tillman — good  gracious!" 

Evidently  the  advent  of  the  mysterious 
Tillman  had  produced  a  most  disturbing  effect 
upon  Mr.  Collie.  He  blinked  rapidly,  like  a 
man  who  has  suddenly  been  confronted  with 
a  very  bright  light. 

"Dear  me!"  he  said — he  had  a  most 
strangely  mild  vocabulary.  "How  very  re- 
markable!" 

Her  curiosity  was  piqued,  and  then  a 
thought  struck  her. 

"I  see  what  you  mean!  He's  another  of 
Mr.  Sutton's  experiments,  and  you've  seen  him 
in  the  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey,  too!" 

Again  Joshua  shook  his  head. 

"I  have  seen  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,"  he 
said,  choosing  his  words  with  great  care,  "but 
not — in  the  dock!  No — he  was  not  in  the 
dock!" 


CHAPTER  X 

HER  further  question  was  arrested  by  the 
arrival  of  John  Leslie.  He  came  quickly 
into  the  room,  saw  Collie,  and  stopped  dead; 
then,  closing  the  door  behind  him,  he  moved 
to  his  desk,  and  Joshua,  rising  from  his  seat, 
went  after  him.  For  a  second,  they  eyed  each 
other,  and  there  was  no  friendship  in  Leslie's 
face. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  me  ?"  he  asked  shortly. 

"Yes,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you." 

Leslie  looked  across  at  the  girl. 

"For  a  few  moments,"  added  Joshua,  "on 
a  matter  of  public  interest." 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that  Leslie  did  not  ask 
him  if  the  interview  was  to  be  a  private  one : 
he  seemed  to  take  that  fact  for  granted. 

"All  right,  Miss  Trent,"  he  said — it  was  his 
usual  expression  of  dismissal,  and  the  woman 
flushed. 

John  Leslie  had  a  knack  of  rousing  the  devil 
in  her.  There  were  moments  when  she  could 
have  murdered  him;  other  times  when  she 
found  him  very  tolerable. 

«4 
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"I'm  afraid  I  can't  go  yet,  Mr.  Leslie," 
she  said.  She  was  brusque  to  the  point  of 
rudeness.  "I've  all  these  letters  to  read 
through " 

"Read  them  somewhere  else,"  said  Leslie. 

Joshua  Collie,  an  observer,  saw  that  her 
hands  were  trembling  with  rage  as  she  picked 
up  the  correspondence  and  almost  ran  from  the 
room.  Evidently  there  was  no  love  lost  be- 
tween Mr.  Sutton's  secretary  and  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's energetic  general  manager.  This  fact  he 
noted  for  future  guidance,  for  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  antagonisms  is  even  more  useful  than 
an  acquaintance  with  friendships. 

He  handed  his  card  to  Leslie,  who  glanced  at 
it  and  dropped  it  on  the  table. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Collie,"  and,  when  Joshua 
accepted  the  invitation:  "Well,  why  do  you 
want  to  interview  me?  I  didn't  see  the  murder 
— I  suppose  you  have  come  about  the  murder 
— I  didn't  even  hear  the  shots  fired,  and, 
generally  speaking,  I  have  no  information 
that  a  reporter  would  find  it  worth  his  while 
to  put  in  a  notebook." 

Joshua  coughed. 

"I  have  come  to  see  you  on  rather  a  deli- 
cate matter,"  he  said.  "In  fact,  I  don't  know 
that  I've  ever  had  to  approach  a  man  in  circum- 
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stances  which  were  more  embarrassing  to  me." 

There  was  a  hint  of  a  smile  in  John  Leslie's 
eyes;  some  things  amused  him;  possibly  one  of 
them  was  a  diffident  reporter. 

"You  can't  shock  me,"  he  said.  "If  you 
think  you  can — shoot!  It  isn't  about  the 
murder?" 

"No,"  said  Joshua,  and  coughed  again. 
"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Leslie,  I'm  on  the  track  of 
a  story — quite  another  story,  and  yet  one 
which  may  very  well  be  interwoven  with  the 
crime  we  both  have  in  mind.  We  have  had  a 
hint  at  the  office  that  there  is  a  man  in  London 
who  is — I  will  not  say  a  Master  Criminal,  be- 
cause that  is  an  expression  which  does  not 
belong  to  honest  journalism.  But  there  does 
exist,  let  us  say,  a  very  powerful  criminal 
organization.  It  is  most  necessary  that  I  should 
get  on  the  inside  of  this  affair,  because  the 
Megaphone,  which  is  an  energetic  contempo- 
rary of  ours,  has  already  beaten  us  on  one  or 
two  minor  points.  Our  information  is  that  this 
brilliant  criminal " 

"You've  been  reading  sensational  novels," 
interrupted  Leslie,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"I  never  read  fiction,"  smiled  Mr.  Joshua 
Collie,  "except  the  weather  reports."  He 
chuckled.  "That's  a  good  one?"  he  suggested. 
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Leslie  looked  at  the  man  curiously. 

"You  don't  look  like  a  reporter,"  he  said, 
and  Joshua's  smile  broadened. 

"No  reporter  ever  does,"  he  said.  "That 
is  where  reporters  score  over  musicians  and 
eminent  literary  men:  they  never  appear  to  be 
what  they  are." 

"Well,  why  do  you  come  to  me?"  asked 
Leslie  impatiently.  "Do  you  imagine  that  I 
know  anything  about  receivers  on  a  large 
scale?" 

Joshua  licked  his  lips.  It  was  a  delicate 
matter,  and  now  he  had  come  to  the  most 
delicate  part  of  his  mission.  All  the  time  he 
had  been  talking  to  Leslie,  he  had  been  puz- 
zling his  brains,  trying  to  recall  where  and  how 
he  had  seen  him  before. 

Sometimes,  when  reporters  are  waiting  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  a  murder  trial,  or  some 
really  important  cause,  little  cases  come  and 
go  without  exciting  the  interest  of  the  waiting 
scribes;  and  possibly  John  Leslie's  appearance 
in  the  dock  had  been  in  these  circumstances, 
and  Collie  had  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
that  hard,  smooth-shaven  face,  and  the  mem- 
ory had  lingered. 

"I  will  be  very  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Leslie 
— or  is  it  Captain  Leslie?" 
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"  I  am  quite  indifferent,"  said  the  other. 

"A  few  days  ago  I  got  into  touch  with  In- 
spector Barrabal,"  Collie  went  on,  and  he  saw 
the  man  frown.  "  I  wrote  to  him  on  this  matter, 
and  he  wrote  back  suggesting  that  I  should 
see  you." 

"Why  me?" 

Joshua  hesitated;  then  his  victim  helped 
him  out. 

"  He  told  you  I  was  a  convicted  person,  pos- 
sibly well  acquainted  with  all  that  was  happen- 
ing in  the  underworld?" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Collie  gratefully. 

"And  that,  being  perhaps  a  little  above  the 
average  of  intelligence  as  compared  with  other 
criminals,  I  should  most  likely  be  able  to  put 
you  on  the  track  of  this  super-receiver?" 

"Fm  very  much  obliged,"  murmured  Collie. 

"Well,  I  can't,"  said  Leslie  definitely.  "The 
next  time  you  see  Barrabal  or  talk  to  him,  you 
can  tell  him  from  me — — " 

"Speak  well  of  the  dead,"  murmured  Collie. 
"He  isn't  dead,  but  the  newspaper  reports  are 
very  alarming.  Is  there  any  possibility,  Cap- 
tain Leslie,  that  you  could  give  me  the  slight- 
est hint  that  would  bring  me  into  touch  with 
The  Squealer?" 
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Leslie  shook  his  head. 

"No  possibility  at  all,"  he  said. 

Joshua  rose. 

"I  sha'n't  see  Barrabal,  because  nobody 
sees  him."  He  looked  round  at  the  door  that 
led  to  the  corridor,  gazed  at  it  absently.  "At 
least,  nobody  of  consequence.  I'm  sorry  you're 
not  able  to  help  me.  I've  got  to  find  somebody 
who  will.  In  fact,  Mr.  Leslie,  I'm  going  to 
comb  London  till  I  come  up  with  The  Squealer, 
because  I  have  it  in  my  bones  that  The 
Squealer  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  story  we've 
printed  since  Crippen." 

He  was  looking  hard  at  Leslie  as  he  spoke, 
but  the  good-looking  manager  did  not  flinch. 

"You  fascinate  me,"  he  said  drily.  "The 
one  thing  in  the  world  I  should  like  to  do 
would  be  to  provide  your  interesting  publica- 
tion with  a  good  story!  And  the  fact  that  I 
can't  oblige  you  will  certainly  keep  me  awake 
at  nights." 

But  sarcasm  was  wasted  on  Joshua. 

"You  cannot  give  me  a  hint — about  The 
Squealer?" 

Leslie  put  up  his  hand  to  hide  a  yawn. 

"The  Squealer  probably  exists  only  in  the 
fertile  imagination  of  newspaper  reporters,"  he 
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said  pointedly,  and  Joshua  inclined  his  head. 

"'Fertile/  I  think  you  said?  Thank  you! 
I  hope  I  haven't  disturbed  you?" 

"Nothing  disturbs  me,"  said  John,  as  he  sat 
down  at  his  desk  and  turned  over  the  papers 
awaiting  his  attention. 

"Good!  You've  spoiled  a  very  fine  clue.  My 
information  was  that  you  might  be  able  to  put 
me  on  the  track  of  your  friend — when  I  say 
'your  friend'  I  am  speaking  figuratively:  he 
is  my  friend  for  life  if  I  can  make  a  story  out 
of  him." 

Leslie  looked  up. 

"Do  you  dream  these  things?"  he  asked. 

"I  never  dream,"  said  Joshua  complacently. 
"I'm  a  bachelor." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"They  say  that  The  Squealer,  when  he  is 
out  of  prison,  covers  his  operations  by  running 
what  appears  to  be  a  genuine  business — either 
as  proprietor  or  manager." 

Leslie  did  not  raise  his  eyes  at  this,  and  the 
reporter  waited. 

"Did  Barrabal  tell  you  that? — He's  rather 
a  talkative  man,  isn't  he?  Good-morning, 
Mr. " 

"Collie,"  said  Joshua,  with  his  broadest 
smile.  "Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him! 
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That's  not  bad!  Good-morning,  Captain  Les- 
lie." 

He  walked  halfway  to  the  door  and  turned 
back. 

"You  have  an  interesting  staff,"  he  said, 
speaking  more  slowly  than  usual;  "and  while 
it  is  no  business  of  mine,  I  feel  I  am  justified 
in  passing  along  a  word  of  advice.  You  have 
in  your  employ  a  gentleman  named  Tillman. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word 
against  him.  But — — " 

It  was  then  that  John  Leslie  looked  up. 

"Thank  you  for  the  warning — if  it  is  a 
warning." 

For  half  an  hour  after  the  reporter  had  left, 
Leslie  was  dictating  to  the  dictaphone,  by  the 
side  of  his  desk,  answers  to  the  letters  he  had 
received  that  morning.  He  was  a  quick  and 
capable  worker,  and  his  terse  style  and  un- 
usual vocabulary  enabled  him  to  dispose  of 
the  morning's  correspondence  in  a  very  short 
time.  When  he  had  finished,  he  unfolded  a 
copy  of  the  Times  which  lay  on  his  table,  and 
glanced  through  the  news.  He  read  and  re- 
read the  paragraph  concerning  Inspector 
Barrabal.  It  was  one  of  many  items  in  a 
crowded  column. 

Nobody  knew  better  than  John  Leslie  that 
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Barrabal  at  that  moment  was  not  only  well, 
but  very  active.  He  turned  to  the  front  page 
of  the  paper  and  began  to  search  the  agony 
column.  Presently  his  eyes  stopped:  halfway 
down  was  a  simple  announcement: 

"Lost  on  Wednesday  night  at  n  o'clock  a  green  and 
white  notecase  containing  four  or  five  Treasury  notes; 
believed  to  have  been  lost  halfway  down  Fitzjohn's 
Avenue." 

He  studied  this  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
he  folded  the  paper  and  replaced  it.  At  eleven 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  night,  somebody  would 
be  waiting  to  dispose  of  jewels,  diamonds 
and  emeralds,  worth  from  four  to  five  figures. 
There  had  been  a  robbery  less  than  a  week 
ago  at  Roehampton,  and  diamonds  and  emer- 
alds had  been  the  picturesque  items  of  the 
loot.  The  calendar  before  him  reminded  him 
that  it  was  Wednesday. 

He  went  out  to  lunch  early  and  was  away 
two  hours.  He  returned  to  find  that  Frank 
Sutton  had  been  asking  for  him. 

"It  was  nothing  very  much,,,  explained 
Millie  Trent,  unusually  gracious.  "Only  Mr. 
Sutton  has  two  seats  for  the  big  fight  at  the 
National  Sporting  Club,  and  he  wondered 
whether  you  would  like  to  go.  He  may  be 
using  the  other  ticket  himself." 
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"He  may  use  both  tickets  himself,"  said 
Leslie. 

But  in  her  present  mood  she  was  not  to  be 
rebuffed. 

"Mr.  Sutton  says  that  the  fight  does  not 
start  until  some  time  between  nine  and  ten." 

Leslie  shook  his  head. 

"  Between  nine  and  ten  I  shall  be  otherwise 
engaged,"  he  said  pleasantly — for  him. 


CHAPTER  XI 

IT  WAS  just  such  a  night  as  that  on  which 
Larry  Graeme  had  met  The  Squealer  on 
Putney  Common:  a  night  of  rain  and  wind 
that  came  roaring  up  the  narrow  streets  and 
dislodged  slates  and  roofs  on  the  more  exposed 
part  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  broke  branches 
of  firm  trees. 

Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  that  long  and  pluto- 
cratic thoroughfare  which  leads  from  St. 
John's  Wood  to  the  Heath,  is  a  stiff  hill  which 
motor  cars  climb  noisily.  At  half-past  ten  on 
such  a  night  the  Avenue  is  not  a  place  for 
loitering.  But  the  occupant  of  the  car  that 
appeared  as  the  clock  was  striking  the  half 
hour  was  evidently  a  man  of  leisure  and  in  no 
particular  hurry. 

It  moved  down  the  hill  close  to  the  side- 
walk slowly  and  silently,  the  man  at  the  wheel 
peering  through  the  open  window  on  his  left. 
Presently,  he  saw  his  objective,  a  tall  figure 
that  stood  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  little 
trees  planted  on  the  verge  of  the  pavement. 
There   was   nobody   else   in   sight,    and   the 
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driver's  foot  went  more  firmly  on  to  the  brake 
pedal.  He  did  not,  however,  stop:  he  was 
moving  at  a  snail's  pace  when  he  came  abreast 
of  his  client. 

"Good-evening,"  said  a  cheery  voice.  "I've 
got  a  little  deal  I'd  like  to  do  with  you " 

Now  the  man  in  the  car  had  an  uncanny 
knowledge  of  the  underworld,  and  knew 
exactly  who  was  responsible  for  the  Roe- 
hampton  robbery.  It  was  the  Dutch  gang,  and 
their  intermediary  was  one  Jan  Bryel — he  had 
bought  property  from  him  before.  And  this 
man  who  now  addressed  him  was  English. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  The 
Squealer,  and  as  he  spoke,  very  stealthily  he 
lifted  from  its  hook  a  small,  powerful  lamp 
attached  by  a  flex  to  the  dashboard. 

"Don't  be  comic,"  said  the  stranger.  "You 
know  what  I  want " 

So  far  he  got,  when  a  blinding  flash  of  light 
struck  him  full  in  the  face.  One  glance  the 
driver  gave  at  the  face,  and  instantly  recog- 
nized it.  Before  the  startled  man  could  realize 
what  was  happening,  the  car  shot  forward 
with  a  roar.  As  it  did  so,  three  men,  who  had 
been  hidden  behind  the  low  wall  fronting  one 
of  the  houses,  leaped  from  their  place  of  con- 
cealment, but  too  late.   Gathering  way,  the 
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car  shot  down  the  hill  at  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
Two  policemen  ran  to  the  centre  of  the  road, 
flashing  their  lamps;  dodged  hardly  in  time, 
for  the  mudguard  caught  one  and  sent  him 
flying.  Police  whistles  shrilled  behind,  and, 
slowing  slightly,  the  driver  sent  the  machine 
round  a  corner  into  a  side  street,  and  that  on 
two  wheels.  .  .  . 

"Missed  him,"  said  Elford  ruefully.  "Did 
you  get  the  number,  sergeant?" 

"I  got  a  number,"  said  the  cautious  sergeant. 
"It  was  a  little  Panyard  car " 

"Little  be  dashed!"  growled  Elford.  "We 
ought  to  have  had  a  tank  here." 

"Did  you  ask  for  one,  sir?"  asked  the  un- 
imaginative sergeant.  Elford  answered  him 
violently. 

There  was  a  hasty  consultation  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  with  the  local  inspector  in  charge 
of  the  party  which  had  been  sent  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  car.  The  machine  had  been 
seen  in  Avenue  Road,  had  reached  the  Park, 
and  probably  by  now  was  flying  through 
Camden  Town.  The  people  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  had  seen  only  a  blank  number  plate.  Evi- 
dently, the  driver,  by  some  simple  device, 
could  obliterate  that  identifying  mark,  and  the 
police  had  given  up  hope  of  hearing  any  more 
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of  the  fugitive  when  a  message  came  through 
from  the  Holloway  Road  that  a  car  answering 
the  description  already  circulated  had  skidded 
on  the  tram  lines  opposite  Holloway  Prison, 
had  smashed  into  a  lamp  standard,  and  was 
wrecked.  There  was  nobody  on  the  scene  when 
the  collision  occurred,  but  a  constable  had 
heard  the  crash  and  had  made  his  way  to  where 
the  wreckage  of  the  car  was  piled  up  on  the 
pavement.  The  driver  must  have  escaped 
serious  injury;  at  any  rate,  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

A  police  car  brought  Elford  to  the  spot 
where,  surrounded  by  a  small  crowd  which  not 
even  the  inclement  weather  could  disperse,  all 
that  remained  of  the  little  coupe  lay  shattered 
on  its  side. 

"You'll  probably  find  it  was  stolen,"  said 
Barrabal,  when  Elford  got  to  him  by  telephone; 
and  his  theory  afterward  proved  to  be  correct. 
It  was  a  machine  that  had  disappeared  from 
Worcester  city  nine  months  before. 

Elford  conducted  a  very  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  interior  and  made  two  important 
discoveries.  The  first  of  these  was  a  small, 
stout,  brown  envelope,  bearing  on  the  flap  the 
name  of  a  London  branch  of  the  Midland 
Bank;  and  the  second,  a  small  folding  map  of 
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London,  on  the  canvas  back  of  which,  and  in 
one  corner,  was  a  tiny  bookseller's  tag.  This 
alone  might  have  furnished  a  clue,  but  in 
addition  they  found  something  even  more 
startling.  The  map  had  evidently  been  used  as 
a  writing  pad  by  somebody  using  a  hard  pencil, 
and  there  were  distinct  markings  on  the  face, 
which  were,  however,  undecipherable.  The 
map  Elford  put  into  the  envelope  and  carried 
to  Scotland  Yard,  where  it  was  handed  to  an 
expert,  who  an  hour  later  laid  before  Inspector 
Barrabal  and  his  assistant  a  photograph  that 
showed  the  writing  with  certain  lacunae.  It 
ran: 

"Can  you  see  me  .  .  .  park  from  3:30  to 
♦  .  .  most  urgent.  J.  L." 

Barrabal  looked  from  the  photograph  to 
Elford. 

"J.  L.,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "Who  would 
you  say  that  was?" 

"What's  the  matter  with  'John  Leslie' ?" 
asked  Elford. 

Barrabal  stared  down  at  the  still  wet  print. 

"Obviously  John  Leslie,"  he  repeated,  "and 
as  obviously  addressed  to  Miss  Beryl  Sted- 
man.  What  a  brute!" 

Curiously  enough,  he  was  not  thinking  of 
John  Leslie  at  that  particular  moment. 


CHAPTER  XII 

JOHN  LESLIE  turned  up  at  the  office  the 
next  morning  with  a  bandaged  left  hand, 
and  although  Millie  Trent  waited  patiently 
for  some  account  of  an  accident,  he  was  not 
communicative,  and  when  she  asked  him  what 
had  happened  to  his  hand,  he  snapped,  "Noth- 
ing!" Later,  he  unbent  so  far  as  to  tell  her  that 
he  had  dropped  his  razor  that  morning  while 
he  was  shaving,  and  that  it  had  fallen  on  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

Sutton  was  his  usual  sympathetic  self,  but 
his  manager  did  not  invite  either  confidence  or 
sympathy. 

"It's  a  very  curious  sort  of  accident  to 
have  happened,  isn't  it?"  suggested  Millie. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  snapped  Sutton,  and 
she  was  silent.  For  it  was  a  peculiar  fact  that 
the  only  person  to  whom  Frank  Sutton  denied 
his  geniality  was  his  secretary.  There  were 
times  when  his  treatment  of  her  out-Leslied 
Leslie.  He  would  be  brusque,  even  violent,  in 
the  presence  of  third  persons;  and  that  she 
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accepted  his  admonitions  meekly  was  not  the 
least  remarkable  circumstance. 

That  day,  Leslie  was  almost  amiable  to  the 
staff,  and  there  was  reason:  he  was  lunching 
with  Beryl  Stedman,  and  there  was  something 
rather  more  clandestine  in  this  meeting  than 
there  had  been  in  any  other. 

"  I  hate  myself  for  doing  it,  but  I  told  Lew 
a  deliberate  lie,"  she  said  ruefully,  as  they 
passed  through  the  swing  doors  of  a  Picca- 
dilly restaurant. 

"I  suppose  I  should  also  be  hating  myself 

for   deceiving   my   noble   employer "   he 

began,  but  the  look  of  pain  in  her  eyes  stopped 
him.  "I'm  sorry."  He  was  almost  humble. 
"Why  I  should  sneer  at  Sutton  to  you,  heaven 
knows!" 

She  thought  she  also  knew,  but  she  did  not 
advance  an  explanation. 

He  ate  very  little  and  seemed  uneasy.  She 
thought  the  wound  was  paining  him,  but  he 
assured  her  hastily  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

"You're  different  to-day.  Is  anything  really 
worrying  you?" 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  reply  to  this. 

"Yes.  You're  worrying  me — you  and  the 
marriage." 

She  tried,  a  little  clumsily  she  thought,  to 
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turn  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 
Her  heart  was  beating  a  little  faster,  for  she 
knew  instinctively  what  was  coming. 

"I'm  not  going  to  let  you  marry  Frank 
Sutton,"  he  said.  He  spoke  distinctly  and 
emphatically. 

"My  dear  John!"  She  shook  her  head  help- 
lessly. "How  absurd  to  talk — you  mustn't." 

"You  cannot  marry  Frank  Sutton,  how- 
ever admirable  a  man  he  may  be,  however 
suitable  a  husband." 

He  was  in  deadly  earnest;  there  was  a  look 
in  his  eyes  that  she  had  never  seen  before. 

"But— why?" 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  the 
words  would  not  come.  He  was  panic-stricken 
as  he  realized  the  stake  for  which  he  was  play- 
ing. 

"Quite  a  variety  of  reasons."  He  tried  to 
lighten  his  tone,  to  water  down  the  drama  to 
a  state  of  comedy.  "You're  too  good  for  any 
man." 

But  she  did  not  smile  at  this,  nor  follow 
the  new  drift  he  was  trying  to  impose  upon 
the  conversation. 

"Why?" 

He  was  terrified  lest  he  had  frightened  her 
— more    fearful    that    she    might    doubt    his 
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sincerity.  Between  the  two  fears,  he  was  held 
tongue-tied. 

"You  don't  like  the  idea  of  my  marry- 
ing ?" 

"Anybody!"  he  blurted.  "If  it  were  not 
Frank  Sutton — and  God  knows  I  don't  want 
you  to  marry  him — if,  by  every  test,  he  was 
the  most  suitable  man  in  the  world,  I  would 
not  give  you  up!" 

He  saw  the  colour  come  and  go  at  his  speech, 
saw  her  mute  lips  shape  as  she  silently  re- 
peated the  words. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said. 

At  that  moment  something  made  him  turn 
his  head.  Lew  Friedman  was  towering  almost 
above  him,  and  in  his  eyes  was  a  look  of  cold 
fury. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

IESLIE  was  coolness  itself;  not  a  muscle  of 
J  his  face  moved  under  that  hateful  glare. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  he  asked  in  a 
conversational  tone.  "Are  you  by  yourself?" 

Lew  Friedman  did  not  reply.  He  jerked  out 
a  chair  from  the  table  and  sat  down. 

"We  are  nearing  the  sweets:  shall  I  order 
you  something?" 

"I  want  nothing,"  said  the  man  harshly, 
"except  a  little  talk  with  you." 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  bring  himself 
to  look  at  the  girl,  but  when  he  did  there  was 
such  a  look  of  reproach  in  his  brown  eyes  that 
she  was  near  to  tears. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  Uncle  Lew "  she  began. 

"It's  all  right,  my  dear."  He  patted  her 
hand.  "The  yarn  you  told  me  was  a  per- 
missible lie.  You  wanted  to  meet  this — gentle- 
man, and  naturally  you  didn't  wish  to  tell  me. 
Let's  forget  it." 

The  next  five  minutes  were  a  discomfort  and 
a  strain  for  two  people.  Leslie  ate  a  meringue 
and  showed  no  great  haste.  He  even  chatted 
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lightly  upon  wholly  unimportant  topics.  As 
for  Beryl,  she  sat  rigid  and  tense,  waiting  for 
the  outburst  that  she  knew  was  inevitable. 
At  last  Leslie  was  finished,  and  as  though  she 
awaited  such  a  signal,  Beryl  rose  quickly  and 
held  out  her  hand.  Then  she  turned  to  Lew  and, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  a  little  apart. 

"You're  not  going  to  be  very — unpleasant? 
I  am  altogether  to  blame — it  was  my  idea." 

He  patted  her  shoulder. 

"I'm  going  to  be  very  pleasant — don't 
worry,  my  dear.  When  I  first  saw  you  to- 
gether, I  felt  like  starting  a  rough-house,  but 
that  cold  devil  is  wiser  than  me.  There  will  be 
no  fuss." 

He  did  not  escort  her  to  the  door,  but  waited 
until  she  was  out  of  sight,  then  he  drew  his 
chair  round  so  that  he  faced  John  Leslie. 

"Now,  young  fellow,  I've  got  a  few  words 
to  say  to  you." 

Leslie  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  patted  his 
lips  daintily  with  the  serviette,  and  lighted 
a  cigarette. 

"The  fewer  the  better,  if  they  are  to  be  in 
that  tone,"  he  said.  "I  am  rather  touchy  in 
the  matter  of  inflections." 

Lew  set  his  lips  tight  as  though  to  inhibit  the 
retort  that  arose. 
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"You  know  my  niece  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  decent — honest — clean — man?" 
He  emphasized  every  adjective. 

"I  heard  something  about  it,"  said  Leslie. 
"  But  I  would  rather  you  didn't  lay  stress  upon 
his  cleanness  or  his  decency — they  imply  a 
reproach,  and  a  contrast  that  is  offensive  to 
me." 

Lew  Friedman  smothered  an  explosive  out- 
burst. 

"You  know  she's  engaged  to  be  married. 
That's  enough  for  you,  isn't  it?  You  know 
that?" 

Leslie  nodded. 

"And  you  know  also  that  she's  fond  of  you 
— I  am  not  making  any  bones  about  it,  I'm 
telling  you  straight  out,  as  man  to  man!  She's 
fond  of  you,  and  for  two  cents  she'd  throw 
away  a  life's  happiness,  all  that  I've  planned 
for  her,  and  follow  you  to  hell!" 

Leslie  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"I  wish  you  meant  that." 

"If  you  don't  know  it,  you're  a  fool!" 
flamed  Lew  Friedman.  "And  I'm  telling  you 
something,  Leslie — sooner  than  see  her  life 
blackened  by  marrying  the  kind  of  man  you 
are,  I'd  shoot  you  on  your  feet !  That's  not  a  bit 
«?f  wild  talk,  it's  gospel  truth.  And  if  you  by 
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chance  persuaded  my  girl  to  give  up  Frank  and 
throw  in  her  lot  with  you,  I'd  follow  you  to  the 
end  of  the  world  and  get  you.  Do  you  think 
that's  hot  air?" 

Leslie  flicked  off  the  ash  of  his  cigarette  and 
laughed  softly. 

"I  think  you're  very  much  in  earnest,  and 
I  admire  you  for  it.  Possibly  I  might  do  the 
same  with  Frank  Sutton — if  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  make  her  unhappy." 

Lew  was  peering  into  his  face  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  read  the  thoughts  of  the  man 
sitting  opposite  him. 

"Now,  see  here,  Leslie,  I'm  going  to  be 
square  with  you.  I  want  you  to  leave  Sutton's 
employ  and  go  abroad,  and  I  want  you  to  leave 
to-day!  I'll  give  you  two  thousand  pounds — 
enough  to  start  you  fresh.  I  know  all  about 
you,  Leslie — you're  an  old  lag,  and  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  what  I've  told  the  girl.  I've  done 
my  bit  of  time  too!  I  know  the  kind  of  life 
you're  living,  because  I've  lived  it,  and  I'd 
sooner  see  you  and  her  dead  before  I  allowed 
my  girl's  heart  to  break  as  her  mother's  broke 
before  her.  I  like  you,  Leslie — I'll  be  candid 
with  you.  You're  a  man,  and,  I'm  hoping,  a  de- 
cent man.  And  I  know  I'm  not  going  to  appeal 
to  you  in  vain.  I'll  give  you  a  check  right  now. 
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The  banks  aren't  closed  until  three.  You  can 
get  out  of  England  to-night " 

Captain  John  Leslie  shook  his  head. 

"Nothing  doing,''  he  said  quickly.  "No 
money  will  get  me  out  of  England,  and  for  a 
very  excellent  reason.  I'll  make  a  bargain  with 
you."  He  leaned  across  the  table.  "I'll  promise 
you  that  I  won't  attempt  to  see  Beryl  until 
the  eve  of  her  marriage.  When  will  that  be?" 

"She's  to  be  married  next  Tuesday,"  said 
Friedman,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"Good!"  nodded  the  other.  "Will  you 
allow  me  to  call  on  Monday  night  at  Hill- 
ford?" 

Lew  Friedman  hesitated. 

"Yes,"  he  said  at  last.  That  he  did  not 
impose  conditions  was  a  circumstance  which 
should  have  made  a  man  of  Leslie's  experience 
a  little  suspicious. 

"As  to  your  two  thousand  pounds,  keep  it, 
Friedman.  You're  a  good  fellow.  I've  met 
a  lot  of  good  Jews,  but  you're  the  best.  Keep 
to  your  part  of  the  bargain  and  I'll  keep  to 
mine.  I'll  not  see  Beryl  until  Monday  night." 

He  had  hardly  left  the  restaurant  before 
Friedman  was  on  the  telephone  to  Frank 
Sutton,  and  for  ten  minutes  the  two  men  were 
talking.   After  a  conversation  that  was  en- 
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tirely  satisfactory  to  Lew,  he  had  his  car  sum- 
moned and  drove  back  to  Wimbledon. 

Beryl  was  in  her  room  when  he  arrived,  but 
came  down  to  tea,  a  little  apprehensively. 
Whatever  doubts  she  had  as  to  Lew  Fried- 
man's attitude  and  the  result  of  his  talk  were 
dispelled  by  his  almost  jovial  greeting. 

"Really,  Beryl,  you're  a  naughty  little 
girl,"  he  said,  as  he  poured  out  the  tea.  It  was 
one  of  his  fads  that  he  alone  had  the  secret  of 
tea-making.  "And  as  to  your  little  tarradiddle 
— I'm  ashamed  of  you!" 

Before  she  could  express  her  penitence  he 
went  on: 

"  Had  a  talk  with  that  young  feller-me-lad — 
I  like  Leslie,  Beryl:  there's  something  about 
him  that  appeals  to  me  in  spite  of  his  rotten 
past.  I  don't  for  one  moment  imagine  that 
Frank  is  going  to  reform  him,  but  if  ever  I 
had  to  take  in  hand  a  job  of  making  a  crook 
straight,  I  think  I'd  start  on  Leslie." 

She  winced  at  this :  the  one  thing  she  did  not 
wish  to  think  about  was  John  Leslie's  dis- 
creditable history. 

"Were  you  terribly  offensive  to  him?"  she 
asked,  as  she  sipped  her  tea. 

"I  was  extremely  nice,"  he  chuckled.  "In 
fact,  I  offered  him  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds 
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to  start  a  little  hell  of  his  own.  But  he  wouldn't 
take  it." 

Her  heart  leaped  at  this. 

"What  did  you  want  him  to  do — for  the 
money,  I  mean?" 

He  put  down  his  cup,  wiped  his  lips  with 
his  handkerchief  before  he  answered. 

"  I  wanted  him  to  leave  the  country  and  give 
you  and  Frank  a  chance  of  settling  down." 

A  long  silence. 

"He  wouldn't  take  the  money.  He  not  only 
wouldn't  take  the  money,  but  he  wouldn't  do 
anything  I  wanted  him  to  do,  except  that  he 
promised  he  would  not  write  to  you  or  see  you 
until  next  Monday  night — in  fact,  till  the 
eve  of  your  wedding." 

She  always  knew  when  he  had  something 
difficult  to  say:  he  invariably  raised  his  voice, 
and  he  was  speaking  loudly  now. 

"  To-morrow  is  the  eve  of  your  wedding, 
Beryl — I  want  you  to  marry  Frank  on  Satur- 
day morning." 

He  saw  the  red  fade  from  her  face,  saw  the 
almost  hysterical  shake  of  her  head,  and 
went  on  quickly. 

"You  know  how  I  feel  about  this  thing, 
Beryl — well,  I  want  it  over  and  done  with. 
I've  been  talking  to  Frank  on  the  'phone,  and 
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he  was  just  as  reluctant  as  you  are  to  put  on 
the  date,  because  he'd  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments to  leave  on  Tuesday.  But  he's  in  the 
position  that  he  can  leave  his  business  just 
when  he  darn  well  pleases.  You're  going  to 
do  this  for  me,  Beryl?" 

"The  day  after  to-morrow?" 

He  nodded,  his  eyes  never  leaving  her  face. 
He  could  read  the  struggle  that  was  going  on 
in  her  heart,  and  when  presently  she  said, 
"Yes,"  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"It  will  be  better  for  Leslie  too — I  mean, 
if  he  seriously  likes  you,  let  him  know  that  the 
thing  is  over  and  done  with.  It  will  be  easier 
for  you,  easier  for  him."  He  patted  her  arm 
gently. 

"Perhaps  you're  right,"  she  said  mechani- 
cally, and  went  up  to  her  room. 

What  should  she  do?  Should  she  telephone 
to  John  Leslie?  And  if  she  telephoned,  what 
could  she  say,  and  what  could  she  do?  She 
was  not  being  married  against  her  will;  not 
even  marrying  a  man  she  detested.  She  liked 
Frank  Sutton  as  much  as  she  liked  any  man — 
except  that  dark,  dour  manager  of  his.  He 
loved  her — he  had  told  her  so.  And  she  dared 
not  tell  herself  the  truth,  dared  not  even  specu- 
late  upon   her  own   feelings   or   probe   and 
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examine  her  own  heart.  She  set  her  teeth  to 
the  inevitable  and  found  the  prospect  bleak 
and  heartaching. 

She  heard  Frank's  car  arrive,  but  it  was  a 
long  time  before  she  went  down  to  the  library 
to  greet  him.  As  she  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door,  she  heard  Lew's  voice. 

Mr.  Friedman  was  a  great  reader  of  news- 
papers, and  had  a  habit,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  humanity,  of  passing  on  all  he  had  read 
as  first-hand  information  such  as  he  himself 
might  have  acquired  by  patient  searching: 

"...  the  police  think  it  was  The  Squealer's 
car.  It  must  have  skidded  on  the  tram  lines 
when  it  was  going  at  a  devil  of  a  pace,  and 
it's  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  fellow  wasn't 
killed.  The  police  think  he  must  have  injured 
himself  somewhere,  and  they're  making  in- 
quiries at  the  hospitals  .  .  .  blood  on  the 
broken  glass.  Cut  his  hand,  most  likely." 

She  stood  frozen  stiff,  the  door  handle  in 
her  hand;  for  at  that  moment  she  recalled 
John  Leslie's  injured  hand! 


CHAPTER  XIV 

A  SHREWD  observer,  Lew  Friedman  saw 
her  agitation,  but  found  an  explanation 
that  satisfied  himself. 

"Come  in,  my  dear.  Frank  wants  to  see 
you." 

Frank  was  a  little  perturbed,  she  thought, 
and  after  her  guardian  had  disappeared  with 
unseemly  haste,  he  seemed  to  find  a  difficulty 
in  giving  expression  to  the  cause  of  his  unease. 
She  suspected  (unfairly,  as  it  proved)  that 
Lew  had  told  him  about  her  luncheon. 

Once  or  twice  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
either  because  he  heard,  or  imagined  he  heard, 
the  telephone.  He  was  expecting,  he  said,  an 
important  call. 

"Let's  walk  in  the  garden,  shall  we?"  he 
said  awkwardly,  after  they  had  exchanged  so 
many  commonplaces  that  she  could  have 
screamed. 

Behind  the  house  was  a  broad  stone  terrace, 
and  along  this  they  paced. 

"How  does  this  change  of  plan  affect  you, 
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Beryl?"  he  said  at  last.  "I'm  rather  worried 
about  it." 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

He  looked  at  her  quickly,  wondering  whether 
she  was  being  sarcastic.  He  had  never  been 
quite  sure  of  the  girl,  though  he  had  known 
her  for  five  or  six  years.  Their  very  courtship 
had  proceeded  along  unnaturally  restricted 
lines.  It  had  been  (he  had  told  Lew  just  before 
she  came  into  the  room)  a  "slow  drift  to 
matrimony." 

"I'll  be  honest  with  you,  Beryl,  dear.  You 
and  I  like  each  other  awfully,  I  know.  So  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  I  love  you  very  dearly,  and 
the  day  I  am  married  to  you  will  be  the  happi- 
est in  my  life.  But  I  am  not  a  fool:  I  know 
you're  not  frantically  keen  on  marriage,  and  I 
realize  that  Lew's  suggestion  must  have  been 
a  great  shock  to  you.  It  is  a  whim  of  his — 
I've  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  it,  and  I  can't 
imagine  why  on  earth  he  wants  the  ceremony 
put  forward." 

Evidently  Lew  had  not  spoken  of  John 
Leslie,  and  for  this  she  was  thankful. 

"  I'd  made  all  my  plans  to  go  away  on  Tues- 
day, and  although  that  is  a  very  little  matter, 
I  shall  have  to  work  hard  to  get  things  settled 
up.  It  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  because 
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Lew,  for  some  reason,  doesn't  want  me  to  tell 
anybody  at  the  office  when  the  marriage  is 
taking  place.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  frankly 
what  you  think  about  it." 

She  had  thought  a  great  deal  but  had 
reached  no  conclusion  that  could  help  him  or 
her. 

"I  have  agreed,"  she  said — it  seemed  a  fee- 
ble thing  to  say  to  an  eager  lover,  but  for  the 
life  of  her  she  could  think  of  nothing  else. 

He  took  her  arm  in  his;  and  such  had  been 
the  curious  course  of  their  courtship  that  even 
this  little  act  of  familiarity  made  her  feel  un- 
comfortable. Perhaps  he  sensed  this,  for  pres- 
ently he  removed  his  arm. 

"I  thought  we  had  best  go  to  Scotland.  I 
know  rather  a  nice  hotel  in  the  Highlands,  and, 
in  fact,  I  have  booked  a  suite  as  from  next 
Tuesday." 

Here  was  another  strange  fact:  she  realized 
for  the  first  time,  with  a  sense  of  consternation, 
that  they  had  never  discussed  their  honeymoon. 
She  had  to  force  herself  to  take  an  interest 

"Scotland  is  as  good  as  anywhere  else,"  she 
said,  and  her  reply  reduced  him  to  silence. 

Up  and  down  the  flagged  walk  they  paced, 
not  a  word  passing  between  them,  until  he 
spoke. 
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"Lew  has  been  most  awfully  generous.  He 
is  making  a  very  nice  settlement  on  you,  and 
he's  giving  me  a  check  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  enlarge  the  business.  If  I  followed 
my  own  inclinations,  I  would  make  Saturday  a 
great  joy  day  and  distribute  the  whole  of  that 
money  among  the  staff.  I'll  bet  poor  old 
Leslie  could  do  with  his  share." 

He  laughed  at  this,  but  his  good-humour 
found  no  echo  in  her  heart,  and  she  was  glad 
when  she  heard  Lew's  voice  chiding  her  for 
remaining  in  the  open  on  such  a  cold  afternoon. 

Frank  did  not  stay  to  dinner,  for  which  she 
was  devoutly  thankful,  and  as  soon  as  she 
could  she  went  up  to  her  room,  opened  her  little 
writing  bureau,  and  began  a  letter  to  John 
Leslie.  But,  try  as  she  did,  she  could  not  find 
the  words  she  wanted,  and  after  a  fourth 
attempt  she  came  down  to  join  Mr.  Friedman 
in  the  library. 

She  wanted  her  mind  to  be  settled  on  one 
point,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  gave  her 
she  asked: 

"Did  you  tell  Frank  about  Mr.  Leslie ?" 

He  took  off  his  glasses  and  put  down  his 
paper  on  his  knees. 

"Yes;  I  told  him  as  much  as  I  thought  he 
ought    to    know — namely,    that    Leslie    had 
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agreed  not  to  see  you  until  the  eve  of  your 
wedding." 

"Did  he  ask  why?" 

"No,"  said  Lew  Friedman.  "He  doesn't 
know  why  I  have  such  an  objection  to  your 
friendship  with  John  Leslie,  and  it  wasn't  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  matter." 

She  was  a  little  bewildered  by  his  reply. 

"Frank  said  he  couldn't  understand  why 
you  did  not  want  anybody  in  the  office  to  know 
when  I  was  to  be  married." 

Lew  smiled  at  this. 

"Then  he's  a  bigger  fool  than  I  thought  he 
was,"  he  said  good-humouredly,  and  on  this 
unsatisfactory  note  the  discussion  ceased. 

As  she  came  out  into  the  hall,  the  footman 
was  at  the  door,  talking  to  a  telegraph  boy.  He 
turned  as  he  heard  her  close  the  library  door. 

"Here's  a  wire  for  Mr.  Sutton,"  he  said. 
"Will  you  take  it,  miss?" 

Her  first  inclination  was  to  send  the  wire  in 
to  Lew,  but  she  took  the  envelope  and  tore  it 
open.  Perhaps  this  was  the  telephone  message 
he  had  been  expecting. 

Suite  reserved  for  Jacksons.  Pacific. 

She  carried  the  message  in  to  Lew,  who  read 
it  and  shook  his  head. 
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"  Probably  some  reservation  Frank  has  been 
taking — for  one  of  his  clients,  I  expect.  I'll 
telephone  it  through  to  his  office." 

She  went  upstairs  and  forgot  Jackson,  Frank, 
and  his  business — everything,  in  a  vain  fifth 
attempt  to  write  to  John  Leslie. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  Megaphone  was  a  very  bright  news- 
paper with  a  very  bright  staff,  and  its  pro- 
prietor was  perhaps  the  brightest  star  in  the 
journalistic  constellation.  He  himself  admitted 
as  much  with  great  frequency.  If  his  newspaper 
had  a  failing,  it  was  a  certain  lack  of  stamina. 
It  would  appear  on  Monday  morning  with  a 
great  world-shaking  announcement,  and  on 
Tuesday  morning  that  particular  event  which 
had  swollen  its  headlines  would  be  forgotten, 
and  another  and  greater  world-shaking  an- 
nouncement would  take  its  place,  generally 
about  something  entirely  different  from  the 
"splash"  of  the  previous  day. 

But  it  was  very  consistent  in  regard  to  The 
Squealer.  Here  was  a  story  not  to  be  dropped, 
and  scarcely  a  day  passed  but  some  ingenious 
speculation  as  to  The  Squealer,  the  extent  and 
profits  of  his  business,  and  his  enormous  wealth 
appeared  in  its  scintillating  columns. 

The  only  man  who  was  really  annoyed  by 
this  consistency  was  Mr.  Field,  of  the  Post- 
Courier. 

118 
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"They're  beating  us,  Collie,"  he  said  awfully 
the  next  morning.  "They're  making  you  and 
the  Post-Courier  look  as  lively  as  a  piece  of 
frozen  cheese." 

Mr.  Collie  sighed,  searched  furtively  in  his 
pockets  for  a  cigarette  and,  being  unsuccessful, 
picked  up  a  packet  from  the  news  editor's 
table  and  helped  himself. 

"Frozen  cheese "  he  began. 

"Don't  be  literal,"  snapped  Field.  "Go 
down  to  Scotland  Yard  and  insist  upon  seeing 
Barrabal." 

Mr.  Collie  sighed. 

"He  always  insists  upon  not  being  inter- 
viewed, and  if  I  insist  upon  going  into  his 
room,  they'll  insist  upon  throwing  me  out. 
Sparring  with  earthquakes  seems  a  futile  pro- 
ceeding." 

"The  Megaphone  says "  began   Field, 

reaching  for  a  paper,  and  Mr.  Collie  closed  his 
eyes  patiently. 

"I'm  surprised  that  you  read  such  a  news- 
paper," he  said.  "It  sets  such  a  bad  example 
to  the  young  reporters." 

"Do  you  know  the  Leopards'  Club?"  asked 
Field,  apropos  of  nothing,  and  Mr.  Collie 
looked  at  him  sharply. 

"  I  not  only  know  it,  but  I  am  an  honorary 
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member,"  he  said.  "The  company  is  bad  but 
the  beer  is  good.  Why  do  you  ask?" 

Field  had  to  think  a  long  time  before  he 
discovered  the  propulsive  thought  that  had 
fired  this  random  bullet. 

"Oh,  yes — somebody  was  saying  at  the 
Press  Club  that  the  Leopards'  was  the  lowest 
haunt  in  London.  I  was  wondering  whether 
that  wouldn't  be  a  good  covert  to  draw." . 

"Hunting  terms,"  murmured  Mr.  Collie, 
"indicating  the  fact  that  the  speaker  moves  in 
the  best  country  circles.  I've  already  drawn 
that  covert,  and  though  I've  seen  and  started 
many  foxes,  Mr.  Field,  I  have  not  yet  got 
the  fox  I  want.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  a  fox. 
Nothing  is  quite  so  disconcerting  as  to  look  for 
a  fox  and  find  a  tiger." 

"Look  for  Barrabal,"  suggested  Mr.  Field. 

But  Collie  did  not  attempt  to  interview  Mr. 
Barrabal.  Rather,  he  bent  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  Frank  Sutton's  office.  He  wanted 
very  badly  to  see  the  saturnine  Tillman,  and 
why  he  preferred  an  interview  with  Tillman 
to  one  with  Mr.  Barrabal  will  be  revealed. 

On  one  point  Joshua  Collie  was  convinced — 
Barrabal  could  not  tell  him  what  Tillman  did 
not  know. 

The  star  reporter  of  the  Post-Courier  could 
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not,  had  he  foreseen  all  the  circumstances,  have 
arrived  in  Mr.  Frank  Sutton's  office  at  a  more 
vital  moment. 

There  were  times  when  Miss  Millicent  Trent 
was  a  little  difficult  to  endure.  John  Leslie 
saw,  when  he  arrived  at  the  office  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  something  had  upset  this  pretty 
shrew,  that  she  was  in  her  sourest  mood,  as  the 
junior  clerks  and  office  boys  discovered.  Usu- 
ally, she  kept  her  displays  of  bad  temper  for 
subordinates,  and  seldom  willingly  provoked 
the  general  manager;  but  this  morning  he  had 
hardly  got  into  the  office  before  she  sneered: 

"You  haven't  got  your  pretty  bandage  on 
this  morning,  Captain  Leslie." 

He  looked  down  at  his  hand :  a  thin  red  scar 
ran  across  the  back. 

"My  pretty  bandage  isn't  necessary  this 
morning,"  he  said,  almost  flippantly,  and  it 
was  like  him  to  be  in  a  good  mood  when  she  was 
the  reverse.  "Iodine  and  wholesome  flesh 
have  done  the  trick.  Do  you  want  the  keys 
of  the  safe?" 

Usually  she  came  to  him  in  the  morning  to 
get  the  keys  for  certain  books  that  she  used. 
To  his  surprise  she  said,  "  No." 

For  a  long  time,  they  worked  in  silence,  at 
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separate  tables,  each  engrossed  in  thoughts 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  letters  and 
invoices  they  were  examining.  Then,  unex- 
pectedly : 

"Are  you  going  to  the  wedding?"  she 
asked. 

He  looked  up  at  this. 

"Which  wedding?  Oh,  you  mean  Sutton's? 
I  don't  think  so." 

"Have  you  been  invited?"  she  asked. 

There  was  something  of  malice  in  her  tone, 
and  he  looked  at  her  more  closely.  Most  women 
when  they  are  in  a  bad  temper  are  not  pleasant 
to  look  upon,  but  Millie  Trent  was  one  of  those 
unusual  creatures  to  whom  a  flame  of  anger 
lent  a  certain  impish  attraction.  She  was  pretty 
enough  even  in  repose:  she  could  look  almost 
beautiful  under  the  stress  of  strong  emotions. 

"You're  quite  radiant  with  wrath  this  morn- 
ing. What  is  the  matter?"  he  bantered  her. 

"  It's  worth  a  bit  of  temper  to  get  a  compli- 
ment from  you,"  she  said  with  a  laugh.  "  I  asked 
you  if  you'd  been  invited  to  the  wedding." 

"I'm  never  invited  to  weddings,"  he  said 
good-humouredly. 

"Then  I  should  see  Sutton  and  get  him  to 
send  you  a  card,"  she  said,  and  again  he  saw 
that  malignant  smile. 
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"You're  not  going,  of  course?" 

"Why  *  of  course'  ?"  she  snapped. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  table, 
thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  his  head 
drooped  on  one  side,  an  accusative  attitude  of 
his,  and  for  a  moment  she  quaked. 

"I  came  into  the  office  rather  late  last 
night,"  he  said  significantly,  and  the  attack  for 
the  moment  took  her  breath  away. 

"You  were  here  late?  What's  that  to  do 
with  me?" 

"You  were  here  late,  too.  And  by  the  pecu- 
liar scent  of  his  Egyptian  cigarettes,  Frank 
Sutton  was  in  here  late." 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  he  be?  And  why 
shouldn't  I  be?"  Her  voice  was  trembling 
with  anger.  "I'm  his  secretary,  aren't  I?  Is 
there  anything  wrong  with  that?" 

He  did  not  answer  this. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  Frank  Sutton  ? 
Years  and  years,  haven't  you  ?  You  must  have 
been  a  very  pretty  girl  when  you  first  came 
into  his  employ." 

She  was  on  her  feet  now,  white  and  shaking. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  mean?"  she  breathed. 

But  if  she  thought  to  storm  him  into  embar- 
rassment, she  was  mistaken. 

"I  mean,"  he  said  slowly,  "you  are  here 
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with  him  two  nights  a  week,  and  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  that.  I  know  pretty 
well  the  business  that  goes  on  in  this  office,  and 
it  isn't  vitally  necessary  for  an  engaged  man 
to  meet  his  secretary  secretly  at  the  office " 

"I  suppose  you  think  they  ought  to  meet 
secretly  in  a  restaurant,  don't  you?,,  Her 
voice  was  shaking  with  fury.  "Or  in  the  park, 
when  a  girl's  engaged  to  another  man — 
sneaking  behind  his  back  and  trying  to  get  her 
away  from  him.  Is  that  your  idea?" 

But  he  was  unmoved. 

"I'm  not  talking  about  me,  I'm  talking 
about  you,"  he  said.  "And  I'm  talking  to  you 
for  your  good.  I  happen  to  know  something 
about  Frank  Sutton's  private  life.  If  you  imag- 
ine that  you're  the  only  girl  that  he  meets 
after  hours  in  his  office,  you've  got  a  jolt  com- 
ing." 

He  thought  she  was  going  to  fly  at  him. 
Her  face  was  no  longer  beautiful:  it  was  so 
distorted  with  fury  that  he  would  not  have 
recognized  her. 

"You  liar!  You  liar!"  she  screamed. 
"There's  nobody  else — I  mean,  he  doesn't 
see  anybody — you  paltry  thief!  .  .  .  Took 
you  out  of  the  gutter,  out  of  a  prison  cell, 
and  gave  you  an  honest  job — you  thief]" 
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She  stopped,  gasping  for  breath,  and  he 
accepted  the  interval  of  silence. 

"I'll  tell  you  something — maybe  it  will  in- 
terest you.  Frank  Sutton  is  marrying,  or 
thinks  he's  marrying,  a  good  woman.  He  may 
be  all  people  say  he  is,  as  white  as  he  looks. 
But  if  he  isn't,  and  any  harm  comes  to  Beryl 
Stedman,  you  look  round  for  a  new  lover,  my 
friend,  for  I'll  have  his  life  even  if  I  have  to 
break  into  the  condemned  cell  to  get  him!" 

It  was  at  that  moment,  when  she  could  only 
stare  at  him  speechless,  her  face  working,  her 
hands  trembling,  that  Frank  Sutton  came  in. 
He  gave  one  glance  from  the  man  to  the  girl, 
and  seemed  to  divine  what  was  happening. 

"Hullo,  hullo!"  he  said  sharply,  and  he 
was  addressing  the  woman.  "What's  the 
trouble  here?  In  one  of  your  tantrums,  eh? 
What  is  it,  Leslie?" 

John  Leslie  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Miss  Trent  is  a  little  difficult,"  he  said, 
rather  unjustly. 

She  tried  to  speak  again,  and  then,  without 
a  word,  flew  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the 
door  behind  her. 

"My  dear  chap" — Frank's  voice  was  pained, 
but  there  was  a  glint  of  amusement  in  his  eyes 
— "why  do  you  quarrel  with  my  Millie?" 
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Leslie's  lips  twitched. 

"Your  Millie!  I  suggested  as  much,  and 
that  was  the  cause!  In  fact,  I  told  her  she 
ought  not  to  be  at  the  office  late  at  night  with 
you,  if  she  valued  her  good  name." 

Frank  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter. 

"You  never  did?"  he  said,  almost  admir- 
ingly. "Good  Lord,  I  envy  you  your  courage!" 

"And  then  I  told  her  something  which  may 
not  be  true,  but  she  provoked  me,  and  I  wished 
to  tantalize  her,"  said  Captain  Leslie,  but  did 
not  explain  what  the  provocation  was. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  leave  her  alone!"  said 
Frank,  the  smile  still  hovering  on  his  face. 
"  She's  a  perfect  devil  when  she's  roused.  Poor 
old  Millie!  And  how  stupid  you  are,  Leslie! 
Of  course  she's  here — not  only  last  night,  but 
dozens  of  nights!  I'm  going  to  enlarge  my 
business  after  my  marriage,  and  that  isn't  done 
without  a  lot  of  very  private  organization. 
When  the  scheme  is  shipshape,  you  shall  see  it. 
Poor  old  Millie!"  he  said  again,  and  shook  his 
head,  but  there  was  a  broad  grin  on  his  face 
when  he  went  out. 

Usually,  when  John  Leslie  had  finished  his 
work,  he  turned  to  the  newspaper  that  he 
brought  in  with  him  every  morning  and  made 
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a  careful  study  of  certain  features.  He  found 
this  occupation  particularly  sedative  after  the 
little  storm  of  the  morning.  The  agony  column 
revealed  nothing  profitable,  but  on  the  home 
news  page  he  found  two  items  of  supreme 
interest. 

There  were  in  London  at  that  time  four 
international  gangs  of  jewel  robbers,  who  had 
been  operating  collectively  in  places  as  far  re- 
moved as  Aberdeen  is  from  Plymouth.  In 
reality,  as  he  knew,  there  were  only  three  of 
any  account :  the  Dutch  gang,  which  had  been 
responsible  for  the  latest  sensation,  and  two 
mixed  American  and  English  confederations, 
which  had  cleaned  up  well  and  frequently.  It 
was  the  latest  exploit  of  one  of  these — he 
guessed  the  Dutch  were  either  out  of  the 
country  or  anxious  to  leave — that  caught  his 
eye.  There  had  been  a  Park  Lane  cat  burglary, 
and  an  £8,000  necklace,  the  property  of  the 
Dowager  Lady  Creethome,  had  been  lifted 
while  the  family  were  at  dinner.  It  was,  said 
the  newspaper  report,  a  very  old-fashioned 
piece  of  jewellery,  set  about  eighty  years  be- 
fore, but  the  diamonds  were  good. 

The  second  item  was  a  two-line  paragraph, 
notifying  the  world  that  Inspector  Barrabal 
was  making  a  slow  recovery. 
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The  cat  burglary  was  two  days  old,  and  had 
been  kept  quiet  at  the  request  of  the  police. 
There  was  published  a  photograph  of  the  neck- 
lace and  a  long  description  of  each  big  stone, 
but  this  he  did  no  more  than  skim  through. 

He  had  folded  away  the  paper  and  was 
standing  in  the  window,  staring  down  into  the 
street  as  he  had  stared  the  night  Larry  Graeme 
met  his  death,  when  Millie  Trent  returned. 
Nobody  looking  at  her  would  have  identified 
the  termagant  who  had  left  the  room  less  than 
half  an  hour  before.  She  greeted  John  Leslie 
with  an  apologetic  smile. 

"I'm  afraid  I  rather  lost  my  temper,  Captain 
Leslie/'  she  said,  "and  I  do  hope  you  will  for- 
give me.  I'm  not  feeling  my  brightest  this 
morning,  and  anything  makes  me  jumpy. 
You  were  trying!" 

"I'm  afraid  I  was,"  said  Leslie  with  a 
smile. 

"No  woman  likes  to  have  aspersions  and 
innuendoes  cast  upon  her  character."  She 
spoke  very  quickly,  and  was  evidently  normal 
again,  for  volubility  was  a  characteristic  of 
her  more  good-natured  moments.  "  I  apologize 
for  everything  I  said  about  Miss  Stedman. 
She's  coming  up  to  the  office  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  tell  her " 
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"Coming  up  to  the  office?"  he  said  in- 
credulously. "Are  you  sure?" 

She  nodded.  He  did  not  catch  her  quick, 
fleeting  smile. 

"She's  in  town,  and  Mr.  Sutton  asked  her 
if  she'd  come  up — she  and  Mr.  Friedman.'* 

That  was  the  last  news  in  the  world  Leslie 
expected.  If  he  had  promised  not  to  approach 
the  girl,  the  least  he  expected  was  that  she 
would  be  most  religiously  kept  away  from  the 
building. 

"What  time  did  you  come  in  last  night, 
Captain  Leslie  ?  We  didn't  leave  till  after  half- 
past  eleven." 

"About  a  quarter  to  twelve,"  he  said;  "five 
minutes  after  you'd  gone." 

"What  on  earth  made  you  come  to  the 
office?"  she  asked  with  gentle  malice.  "Surely 
you  re  not  carrying  on  a  love  affair? — Don't  be 
offended." 

"I'm  not,"  said  Leslie  coldly.  "I  came  on 
my  way  from  the  theatre  to  take  away  some 
work.  Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"I  only  asked,"  said  Miss  Trent. 

Sutton's  bell  summoned  her  after  this,  and 
she  went  out  and  was  gone  a  few  minutes. 
When  she  returned,  she  was  accompanied  by  a 
tall,  thinnish  man  with  a  heavy  black  mous- 
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tache,  who  had  "policeman"  written  all  over 
him,  from  his  square-toed  boots  to  his  neatly 
plastered  hair. 

"This  gentleman  wants  to  see  you,"  she  said, 
and  then  Frank  Sutton  came  in. 

"I  say,  old  man,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
concern,  "this  fellow's  got  an  extraordinary 
story — this  officer,  I  mean,  Sergeant  Valentin 
from  Marylebone." 

"Sergeant  Valentin,  C.I.D.,"  corrected  the 
tall  man  firmly.  "I  want  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  if  you  don't  mind,  Captain  Leslie." 
He  looked  round.  "I  don't  know  that  this 
young  lady  need  stay." 

"She  had  better,"  said  Sutton,  "if  what 
you  told  me  is  correct." 

"True,  true,"  murmured  the  officer. 

He  was  rather  profound,  rather  tremendous; 
embodied  in  his  person  for  the  moment  all  that 
was  awful  in  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

"I've  had  a  certain  complaint,  Captain 
Leslie — by  the  way,  I  happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  your  earlier — career." 

"Naturally,  being  a  detective  sergeant,  you 
know  everything,"  said  John  Leslie  coolly. 

"I  am  inquiring  into  a  robbery  that  was 
committed  at  804,  Park  Lane,  when  the 
Dowager  Lady  Creethorne's  diamond  necklace 
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was  stolen.  My  information  is  that  that  neck- 
lace is  in  your  possession." 

Leslie  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"Indeed,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  the  man  who 
stole  the  necklace  was  arrested  this  morning 
— at  least,  one  of  the  men.  He  said  that  he 
parted  with  the  necklace  last  night  at  eleven 
o'clock  to  a  man  they  all  call  The  Squealer." 

"Captain  Leslie  was  here  at  a  quarter  to 
twelve."  It  was  Millie  Trent  who  supplied 
this  information,  and  the  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tion in  her  tone  she  did  not  attempt  to  disguise. 

"At  a  quarter  to  twelve?  Well,  that  would 
give  you  plenty  of  time.  The  necklace  was 
exchanged  on  the  Thames  Embankment  at 
eleven  o'clock.  The  receiver  paid  the  man  nine 
hundred  pounds  for  it  in  American  bills;  the 
same  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  police. 
My  information  is  that  you  were  the  receiver." 

"Your  information  is  a  little  cockeyed,"  said 
Leslie.  "Do  you  want  to  search  me?" 

The  police  officer  looked  at  him  thoughtfully 

"You  came  in  here  at  a  quarter  to  twelve." 
He  took  a  glance  round  the  room.  "Who's 
got  the  key  of  that  safe?" 

"I  have  the  key  of  the  safe." 

"Anybody  else  got  a  key?" 
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"Nobody,"  said  Millie  Trent  promptly. 

"Oh,  rubbish !"  broke  in  Sutton.  "I  have 
a  key  somewhere.  I  never  use  it,  but " 

"  You  actually  have  the  key  in  your  posses- 
sion, Mr.  Leslie?" 

"Captain  Leslie,"  corrected  the  other.  "Yes, 
it's  here." 

He  took  out  his  key  chain  and  wrenched  off 
a  long  key  from  the  ring.  The  detective  took 
it  from  his  hand,  turned  it  in  the  lock,  and  drew 
open  the  two  steel  leaves  of  the  safe.  At  the 
back  were  three  steel  shelves,  empty  except  for 
a  few  account  books  and 

Wrapped  in  silver  tissue  paper,  some  object 
which  he  drew  out  to  the  light.  Frank  Sutton 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  amazement  as  the 
paper  was  unfolded;  for,  on  the  police  ser- 
geant's palm,  the  dowager's  diamond  necklace 
winked  dazzlingly  in  the  sunlight. 

Frank  darted  for  the  door  and  pulled  it  open. 

"Lew!"  he  called  huskily,  and  Lew  Fried- 
man and  the  girl  came  into  the  room.  "Lew, 
there's  an  awful  mistake  here.  They've  accused 
Leslie  of  being — The  Squealer!  Of  having  in 
his  possession  this."  He  pointed  to  the  glitter- 
ing thing  in  the  sergeant's  hand. 

"Have  you  come  from  Scotland  Yard?" 

It  was  Leslie's  steady  voice.  He  alone  was 
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serene:  he  might  have  been  taking  a  dis- 
passionate interest  in  some  other  man's  mis- 
fortune. 

"Never  mind  where  I'm  from" — the  ser- 
geant was  on  his  dignity.  "I'll  trouble  you  to 
take  a  walk  with  me  to  Marlborough  Street." 

"What's  the  matter  with  a  cab?"  asked 
Leslie.  "I  hate  walking!" 

White  as  death,  Beryl  Stedman  looked  at 
the  man  who  stood  stiffly  by  the  table,  and, 
turning  his  head,  John  Leslie  met  her  eyes, 
smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  The  Squealer,"  he  said  lightly.  "  Isn't 
that  an  astounding  piece  of  news?" 

She  did  not  answer,  did  not  even  hear  the 
last  word  of  his  sentence;  scarcely  remembered 
the  trend  of  it.  Suddenly,  her  knees  gave 
beneath  her,  and  Lew  had  just  time  to  put  his 
arm  about  her  waist  before  she  fainted. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

BERYL  had  a  very  confused  recollection  of 
her  journey  home.  Lew  told  her  that  she 
had  recovered  almost  immediately  he  had 
taken  her  down  to  the  car.  But  she  was  sitting 
in  a  deep  armchair  in  the  library  at  Wimble- 
don, with  the  cold  air  coming  gustily  through 
the  open  casement  window,  when  she  became 
conscious  of  her  own  entity. 

She  awoke,  amazingly  enough,  to  find  herself 
in  the  middle  of  a  vehement  argument. 

"...  not  to-day,  not  to-day,"  she  was  say- 
ing. 

"My  dear!"  Lew's  voice  sounded  far  away, 
but  she  knew  he  was  terribly  agitated  and  hurt, 
and  realized  that  she  was  the  cause.  "Frank 
thinks  it  best  ...  in  view  of  everything.  I 
want  to  get  you  away  out  of  this  .  .  .  Frank 
has  fixed  everything  .  .  .  registrar,  two 
o'clock " 

Here  he  had  paused. 

"Darling,  take  an  interest."  He  was  shak- 
ing her  gently.  She  found  herself  holding 
in  her  trembling  hands  a  long,  violet-coloured 
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case.  The  only  thing  she  was  certain  about 
was  that  it  was  violet;  gold  lines  were  tooled 
upon  it,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  little  lock. 
She  opened  it  without  thinking,  looked  at  the 
pearls,  and  heard  Lew  Freidman  telling  her 
that  it  was  her  wedding  present,  without  fully 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

"I  fixed  it  this  morning." 

Now  she  was  beginning  to  understand. 

"You  fixed  it  this  morning — before — before 
John's  arrest?" 

"Yes,  I'm  glad.  It  couldn't  have  happened 
better." 

"But  not  to-day!"  she  said  wildly.  "You 
don't  mean  to-day,  Lew?  You  told  me  that 
it  was  to  be  on  Saturday." 

"To-day — I  think  it  would  be  better,"  he 
said. 

He  was  dogged;  like  a  man  determined  to  be 
through  with  a  disagreeable  task.  For  a  second, 
she  was  resentful,  and  then  she  braced  herself 
to  face  realities.  John  Leslie  was  in  prison 
— he  was  The  Squealer — a  receiver  of  stolen 
property,  a  traitor  to  his  kind,  a  betrayer  of 
men  who  had  placed  their  confidence  in  him. 
It  was  a  nauseating  thought.  She  put  out  her 
hand,  and  Lew  assisted  her  to  rise,  for  her  legs 
were  still  shaky  beneath  her. 
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"All  right,"  she  breathed.  "Any  time — 
when  you  wish.  To-day — any  day." 

They  brought  her  food,  but  she  could  not 
eat.  Lew  himself  superintended  the  opening 
of  a  bottle  of  champagne,  but  she  took  no  more 
than  a  sip.  When  Frank,  looking  drawn  and 
anxious,  came  for  her,  she  was  her  steady  self, 
though  still  shaken. 

"Where  is  it  to  be?"  she  asked. 

She  did  not  even  marvel  at  her  own  calm- 
ness. Marriage  was  like  death — a  tremendous 
commonplace  that  must  be  faced  and  endured. 

He  told  her  that  he  had  arranged  for  the 
marriage  to  take  place  at  the  Wimbledon 
registrar's  office,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  heard  this  before  in  a  dream — that  very 
bad  dream  from  which  she  had  awakened  to 
find  herself  protesting. 

They  drove  together  in  Mr.  Friedman's 
Rolls,  and  ten  minutes  later  she  found  herself 
facing  a  railed  desk,  behind  which  sat  a 
bearded  man.  Somebody  said  something  about 
witnesses. 

"Bring  in  the  chauffeur,"  said  Lew  im- 
patiently. "Wait!" 

He  ran  out  of  the  room.  The  car  was  no- 
where in  sight :  a  policeman  had  objected  to  its 
standing  before  the  door  and  it  had  drawn  down 
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a  side  street.  But  somebody  was  there  whom 
he  dimly  remembered  having  seen  before — a 
dark-faced  man  with  a  little  black  moustache. 

"Eh?"  he  asked.  "You're  Tillman,  aren't 
you?" 

Tillman  showed  his  white  teeth  in  a  smile. 

"That  is  my  name." 

"Come  on,  you'll  do."  Lew  grasped  him 
by  the  arm.  "We  want  a  witness  for  my — my 
niece's  marriage.  Have  you  any  objection?" 

"None  whatever,"  said  Tillman  cheerfully. 

Even  in  this,  her  least  observant  mood,  and 
when  certain  of  her  senses  were  tense,  so 
that  the  less  important  occurrences  became 
grotesquely  aggrandized,  it  struck  the  girl  that 
her  future  husband  was  not  too  pleased  to  see 
his  clerk,  and  she  remembered  that  he  had  not 
a  very  high  view  of  Tillman's  integrity. 

"  Hurry,"  said  Lew  impatiently,  and  glanced 
uneasily  at  the  door. 

She  had  a  feeling  that,  even  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  Lew  Friedman  expected  to  see  John 
Leslie  stalk  into  the  room  and  forbid  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  very  thought  filled  her  with 
hysterical  laughter. 

It  was  all  over  so  soon.  Almost  before  the 
ceremony  seemed  to  have  begun,  it  was  ended, 
and  she  was  signing  the  register  with  a  shaking 
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hand.  And  she  was  Mrs.  Frank  Sutton;  tied 
for  life  to  the  good-natured  fellow  who  was 
patting  her  arm  encouragingly.  She  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Tillman;  he  had  a  large,  hearty- 
grip — a  powerful-handed  man  this.  She  could 
imagine  that  he  might  be  the  kind  who  could 
handle  men  roughly. 

"  I  won't  congratulate  you,  Mrs.  Sutton,"  he 
said,  "and  I  will  defer  my  congratulations  to 
your  husband  for  a  more  appropriate  moment." 

Mrs.  Sutton? 

The  name  was  like  a  blow  in  the  face.  And 
yet  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be.  She 
was  married  to  a  good  man — the  man  she  loved 
was  a  despicable  criminal  and  behind  a  locked 
cell  door.  .  .  .  She  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out 
the  picture,  and,  opening  them  again,  could  not 
see  for  tears. 

No  bride  had  ever  left  the  drab  purlieus  of 
a  registrar's  office  with  a  heart  that  ached  as 
hers  was  aching.  All  the  colour  and  sweetness 
of  life  had  gone  out  and  left  the  world  a  drear 
desert  of  a  place. 

"...  Do  you  think  you'll  like  Scotland?" 
Frank  Sutton  was  talking,  eagerly,  nervously. 

"I  shall  love  it." 

It  seemed  to  Beryl  Sutton  that  it  was  an- 
other woman  who  answered  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  Squealer   was    caught.    An   evening 
news  sheet  announced  as  much — but  cau- 
tiously. 

A  man  has  been  detained  at  Marlborough  Street 
Police  Station  in  connection  with  the  robbery  at  804, 
Park  Lane, 

was  the  laconic  announcement.  Only  that  and 
no  more. 

Mr.  Joshua  Collie  did  not  exactly  sit  on  the 
steps  of  Marlborough  Street  police  station — 
such  an  act  would  have  been  regarded  by  an 
outraged  constabulary  as  reprehensible  even  in 
one  who  was  so  universally  a  favourite  with  the 
police  as  Joshua  Collie.  But  he  did  haunt 
Marlborough  Street  like  an  unquiet  spirit, 
buttoning  and  unbuttoning  his  overcoat — a 
trick  of  his  in  moments  of  agitation — and  in- 
variably replacing  one  side  of  his  coat  a  few 
inches  higher  than  it  was  before.  Providentially 
he  was  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  station  when 
Elford  got  out  of  a  cab. 

"Hullo  Joshua!"  said  the  inspector  cheer- 
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ily.  "  I  was  talking  to  Barrabal  about  you  this 
morning — or  rather,  he  was  talking  to  me.  He 
has  a  very  high  opinion  of  you,  and  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  you  got  in  on  this  story  before 
your  hateful  contemporaries !" 

"Who  is  this  fellow,  Elford?"  Collie  jerked 
his  head  toward  the  yawning  doors  of  the 
station.  "  Leslie  ?" 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  ?  Sutton's  manager. 
We  caught  him  with  the  goods,  my  boy." 

He  was  cheerful,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  en^ 
titled  to  be. 

"Is  he  The  Squealer?" 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  Elford,  "but 
I'll  tell  you  more  about  it  this  evening." 

Joshua  hung  about,  and  in  half  an  hour 
Elford  came  out  alone  and  went  whistling  to- 
ward Regent  Street,  swinging  his  gold-headed 
umbrella  and  evincing  all  those  kinds  of  hap- 
piness and  cheer  that  police  officers  display 
when  they  have  put  somebody  into  a  cell  with 
the  certainty  that  they  will  "go  down"  for  at 
least  ten  years. 

"Is  Barrabal  coming?"  asked  Joshua,  over- 
taking him. 

"  He  has  been  here,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  was 
here  an  hour  ago  and  cross-examined  Leslie 
very  thoroughly." 
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He  stopped  suddenly  and  faced  the  little 


man. 


I'm  going  to  give  you  the  story  of  your 
life,  Collie,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know  Miss 
Beryl  Stedman?" 

Collie  nodded. 

"Well,  the  day  she  gets  married,  you  stick 
closer  to  her  than  a  brother,  because  I've  got  an 
idea  you're  going  to  see  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting murders  that  has  ever  been  committed !" 

"Good  gracious!"  said  Mr.  Collie,  shocked. 

He  trotted  back  to  his  office  with  the  news 
of  Leslie's  arrest,  and  Field  came  halfway 
across  the  room  to  meet  him. 

"Do  you  know  Miss  Beryl  Stedman?"  he 
asked,  unconsciously  a  plagiarist. 

"I  know  her.  Why?" 

"She  was  married  this  afternoon.  Go  down 
to  Wimbledon  and  see  if  you  can  get  a  story." 

Mr.  Collie  took  off  his  straw  hat  and  wiped 
his  brow. 

"Married?"  he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"How  perfectly  fascinating!" 

His  mind  for  the  moment  was  on  interesting 
murders. 

Mr.  Tillman  had  not  been  invited  to  the 
house  at  Wimbledon.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
came — which  was  his  way.  When  Millie  Trent 
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arrived  in  a  great  hurry  by  taxicab,  she  found 
him  sitting  in  the  hall,  his  hands  on  his  knees, 
apparently  asleep. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Tillman ?"  she 
asked  wrathfully.  "Nobody  asked  you  to  call." 

"Nobody  ever  invites  me  anywhere,"  said 
Tillman  sadly.  "That  is  the  worst  of  being  an 
underling.  From  your  exalted  position  as  con- 
fidante to  the  managing  director,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  am  an  incongruous  guest  at  this  happy 
wedding  feast." 

"I  wish  to  God  you  wouldn't  use  such  long 
words!"  she  snapped. 

"I  was  brought  up  on  long  words,"  said 
Tillman  cheerfully. 

She  still  lingered,  a  very  suspicious  woman, 
and  he  explained. 

"I  brought  a  letter  down  for  the  governor. 
They  told  me  he'd  gone  to  the  registrar's  office, 
so  I  taxied  up  just  in  time  to  be  a  witness  to 
this  romantic  marriage.  I  was  invited  to  the 
wedding  breakfast,  so  I  came." 

"Who  invited  you?"  she  asked. 

"I  did,"  said  he  calmly.  "Nobody  else 
thought  of  it — it  was  up  to  me  to  remedy  the 
oversight.  Mr.  Friedman,  that  excellent  He- 
brew gentleman,  has  found  me  useful.  He 
was  in  some  dilemma  as  to  whether  I  should  eat 
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with  the  servants  or  dine  at  high  table,  but  we 
compromised  with  a  plate  of  broken  meats  in 
the  billiard  room." 

His  flippancy  appalled  her. 

"  I've  never  heard  you  talk  like  that  before." 

"You've  missed  a  treat,"  he  said. 

"What  are  you  waiting  here  for?" 

"Mr.  Friedman.  Curiously  enough,  he  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  house,  and  it  is  within  his 
province  to  invite  all  and  sundry  to  sit  in  the 
vestibule  of  his  handsome  mansion.  And  not 
even  the  confidential  secretary  of  the  managing 
director  may  vary  his  wishes!" 

She  was  never  quite  sure  whether  Tillman 
was  laughing  at  her,  and  this  uncertainty  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  her  irritation. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Sutton?" 

"He's  not  back  yet." 

She  opened  her  mouth  at  this. 

"Not  back?"  incredulously. 

"He  had  to  go  up  to  town  for  something. 
The  telephone  rang  after  he  left,  and  I  an- 
swered it.  It  was  rather  a  poetical  message: 
perhaps  you  will  pass  it  on  to  him?" 

This  was  a  new  Tillman.  At  the  office  he 
had  been  difficult  but  more  or  less  respectful — 
generally  less.  But  he  had  at  least  assumed 
no  airs,  and  had  never  before  taken  to  himself 
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this  tone  of  superiority.  It  had  been  a  gracious 
whim  of  hers  to  admit  him  to  terms  of  equality; 
his  present  attitude  of  bantering  superiority 
infuriated  her.  But  she  was  curious  about  the 
message.  So  far  as  she  knew,  no  message, 
poetical  or  otherwise,  was  likely  to  come 
through  to  Frank  Sutton. 

"What  was  it?"  she  asked  frowning. 

He  took  a  leather  notebook  from  his  pocket 
and  turned  the  leaves. 

"'The  Empress  goes  out  on  to-morrow's 
tide/"  he  said  dramatically.  "Have  you  ever 
heard  such  poetry?" 

"The  Empress  goes  out  on  to-morrow's 
tide."  Her  brows  were  knit  in  thought  as  she 
slowly  repeated  the  words.  "  I'll  tell  him.  Can 
you  tear  that  sheet  out  ? " 

"To  oblige  you,  I  will  give  you  the  book," 
he  said  graciously.  She  hated  him  worst  when 
he  was  flowery. 

Soon  after  she  had  disappeared,  Friedman 
came  downstairs.  He  had  some  telegrams 
addressed,  and  Mr.  Tillman,  an  obliging  man, 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  serve  that  day 
in  the  most  menial  capacity. 

"You  can  take  them  and  go  back  to  the 
office,  my  boy.  And  here's  a  fiver " 

Mr.  Tillman  raised  his  hand  in  protest. 
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"No,  thank  you.  You  have  given  me  a  very 
pleasant  memory,  Mr.  Friedman,  one  that  will 
last  all  my  life,  probably;  and  if  you  don't 
mind,  I'd  rather  stay  on  until  these  young  peo- 
ple are — um — disposed  of,  if  I  may  use  so  grue- 
some a  term." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lew,  and  asked:  "Have 
you  been  on  the  'phone  to  the  office — is  any- 
thing more  known  about  Leslie?" 

Tillman  shook  his  head. 

"Nothing,  except  that  they  say  in  the  even- 
ing newspapers  that  Barrabal  has  the  case  in 
hand.  But  that,"  he  smiled,  "I  take  leave  to 
doubt." 

Lew  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  he  asked.  "What 
do  you  know  about  Barrabal?" 

"Who  knows  anything  about  anybody?" 
was  the  evasive  reply.  "But  a  man  in  that 
position,  a  man  who  is  not  frantically  keen  to 
be  brought  into  public  prominence,  is  hardly 
likely  to  bother  his  head  about  Leslie.  It  is  a 
mere  exercise  of  logical  deduction." 

And  then  he  got  back  to  the  subject  from 
which  he  had  strayed. 

"If  it  isn't  inconvenient  to  you,  I  should 
like  to  stay  around,  Mr.  Friedman.  Possibly 
I  mav  be  of  some  use." 
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"Very  well,"  said  Lew,  after  giving  the 
matter  a  moment's  thought.  "You  can  come 
back,  but  I  don't  exactly  know  what  to  do  with 
you.  You  can  amuse  yourself  in  the  billiard 
room  if  you  wish — do  you  play?" 

Tillman  replied  without  much  enthusiasm 
that  he  knocked  the  balls  about  a  bit,  and 
went  off  on  his  errand.  For  a  few  minutes,  Lew 
Friedman  wandered  aimlessly  from  room  to 
room,  and  then,  after  standing  hesitant  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  he  went  slowly  up  and 
knocked  on  the  door  of  Beryl's  room.  It  was 
a  little  suite  really,  sitting  room  and  bedroom 
being  connected  by  an  arched  opening. 

She  was  resting  on  the  broad  window  seat, 
looking  out  into  the  garden,  when  he  came  in. 

"Well,  my  dear?" 

"Well,  my  dear?"  It  was  brave  of  her  to 
mock  him  when  her  heart  was  so  heavy  and 
life  seemed  such  a  blank  and  purposeless  vista. 

He  sat  down  in  the  window  seat  by  her  side 
and  took  her  hand. 

"Everything  is  going  to  be  quite  all  right. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  will 
please  you." 

She  looked  at  him  listlessly.  There  were  so 
few  things  that  could  please  her  at  that  mo- 
ment. 
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"  I've  told  my  solicitor  to  engage  the  biggest 
man  at  the  Bar  to  defend  our  unfortunate 
friend,"  he  said,  and  saw  the  light  come  into 
her  eyes,  and  then  a  film  of  tears. 

"How  sporting  of  you,  Lew!"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice.  "And  how  like  you!"  She  squeezed 
his  hand  between  both  hers.  "It  doesn't 
seem  possible,  does  it,  that  a  man  like — 
John  Leslie  should  be  so  unutterably — mean! 
I  think  that  is  what  has  hurt  me — not  that 
he" — she  hesitated — "is  a  thief,  but  he's  this 
— what  is  the  vile  word? — Squealer.  That 
is  the  dreadful  part  of  it:  men  trusted  him 
and  he  betrayed  them  whenever  it  suited 
his  purpose." 

Her  thoughtful  eyes  roved  the  garden  for  a 
while  and  then  came  back  to  him. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said. 

He  was  astonished. 

"You  don't  believe  it?  But,  my  dear,  he 
admitted  he  was  The  Squealer — you  heard 
him!" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No,  I  remember  now — I  remember  the 
tone  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice.  It  was  his  way 
to  accept  other  people's  estimates  of  him. 
Where  is  my — husband  ?  That  sounds  awfully 
queer,  doesn't  it?" 
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"He  has  had  to  go  to  town,"  Lew  hastened 
to  explain.  "You  see,  my  dear,  this  thing  was 
fixed  up  in  such  a  hurry,  and  he  has  so  many 
jobs  to  do,  with  Leslie  being  away.  Frank  has 
to  appoint  somebody  to  take  his  place." 

It  was  raining,  a  fine  persistent  drizzle  from 
heavy  clouds.  It  would  be  raining  all  night 
.  .  .  when  she  was  on  her  way  to  Scotland  .  .  . 
when  John  Leslie  was  turning  uneasily  upon 
his  plank  bed.  She  screwed  her  eyes  tight. 
With  his  quick  intuition,  he  knew  what  she  was 
thinking  about. 

"Don't  let  your  mind  dwell  on  it,"  he  said. 
And  then,  in  a  tone  of  raillery:  "My  dear,  do 
you  know  what  you've  cost  me  to-day?  A 
small  fortune!  You  know  how  we  Jews  hate 
giving  money  away — you  must  have  read  it  in 
the  comic  papers — we  Ikeys  and  Levys  and 
Cohens." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  knee  and  patted  him. 

"Don't  be  silly,  please." 

"Forty  thousand  pounds!"  he  said  dramat- 
ically. "And  that  is  apart  from  your  settle- 
ment. I  gave  Frank  a  check  for  twenty 
thousand,  and  he  sent  his  woman  secretary  up 
to  the  bank  with  it — a  shrewd  fellow,  Frank. 
He  showed  me  his  scheme  for  enlarging  the 
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business.  He  ought  to  be  a  millionaire  before 
he  dies." 

He  was  chatting  on  when  she  interrupted 
him,  pointing. 

"Who  is  that?" 

From  where  they  sat,  they  could  see  over  an 
angle  of  fence  the  main  road  which  crosses  the 
common.  A  woebegone  figure  in  a  bedraggled 
straw  hat  and  a  long  fawn  overcoat  was  stand- 
ing, looking  up  at  the  house. 

"By  Jove,  I  think  it's  that  little  reporter 
from  the  Post-Courier]" 

"Poor  soul,  he  looks  drowned!"  she  said. 
"Have  him  in  and  give  him  some  tea,  Lew. 
He  has  only  come  to  inquire  about  the 
wedding." 

Her  voice  was  eager;  he  wondered  a  little 
at  her  enthusiasm,  and,  shrewd  as  he  was,  did 
not  suspect  that  she  wanted  to  talk  to  the  re- 
porter and  get  from  him  the  latest  news  of 
Leslie. 

Lew  went  downstairs  and  sent  a  footman  to 
summon  the  wayfarer  to  the  house.  Joshua 
was  wet,  but  apparently  unconcerned.  His 
straw  hat,  he  said,  regarding  it  affectionately, 
had  weathered  five  winters  and  was  good  for 
another  five.   Somebody  must  have  valeted 
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him,  for  every  button  of  his  overcoat  was  in  its 
right  place. 

"I've  nothing  to  tell  you,  my  boy,  except 
what  you  probably  know,  that  Mr.  Sutton  is 
married.  If  you  want  particulars,  I  dare  say 
Tillman  will  supply  them." 

"Tillman!" 

It  was  difficult  to  know  whether  Joshua  was 
aghast  or  just  merely  interested.  The  word 
had  a  hollow  sound. 

"Is  he  here?  Dear  me,  how  strange!  In 
fact,  how  remarkable!" 

Beryl  interrupted  the  discussion.  She  took 
Joshua  by  the  arm,  led  him,  almost  dragged 
him,  into  a  little  sitting  room  opening  fiom  the 
hall,  and  was  so  cheerful  that  Lew  Friedman 
could  have  fallen  on  Joshua  Collie's  neck  in 
gratitude.  But  with  that  sense  of  relief  he 
began  to  understand  the  cause  for  her  enthu- 
siasm, and  wisely  left  them  alone. 

She  put  her  question  almost  before  her 
guardian  was  out  of  hearing. 

"No,  I  have  not  seen  Captain  Leslie,"  said 
Joshua. 

"Mr.  Collie" — she  was  very  urgent — 
"could  you  please  do  me  a  favour?  Would 
you  go  back  to  town  and  take  some  money  for 
him?  He  may  want  extra  food  or  something. 
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Perhaps  you  could  see  him  and  tell  him  that 
Mr.  Friedman  is  engaging  counsel  for  him? 
I  would  rather  you  didn't — tell  him  about 
my  being  married.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
him  to  know  that.  Would  you  do  this  for  me?" 

Joshua  scratched  his  chin  thoughtfully. 

"Naturally,  I  will  do  anything  I  possibly 
can.  They  may  not  allow  me  to  see  him,  be- 
cause, as  you  can  imagine,  my  unfortunate  po- 
sition may  prevent  that.  One  of  the  trials  of  a 
newspaper  reporter's  life  is  that  he  is  never 
allowed  to  interview  interesting  crim — er — 
prisoners." 

"  But  it  would  be  possible  to  send  a  note  to 
him.  Could  you  return  and  tell  me?"  she  asked 
quickly.  "Perhaps  he  has  a  message  to  send 
to  me." 

She  opened  her  little  handbag,  took  out  a 
bundle  of  notes,  and  would  have  given  them  all 
to  him. 

"One  will  be  sufficient,"  said  Joshua,  "and 
I  shall  be  able  to  place  that  in  the  care  of  the 
inspector.  I  understand  that  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  little  extra  luxuries.  Mr.  Tillman  was 
at  your  wedding?" 

She  nodded. 

"Yes,  he  was  a  witness.  Do  you  know 
him?" 
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Joshua's  eyes  wandered  past  her. 

"I  know  of  him,"  he  said.  "You  have  not 
spoken  to  him  about  Captain  Leslie?" 

"I?"  she  answered  in  surprise.  "No.  Why? 
Would  it  be  of  any  use?" 

But  in  his  vague  way  he  passed  the  ques- 
tion. 

"If  I  were  you,  Miss  Stedman"  (she  blessed 
him  for  the  name),  he  said,  lowering  his  voice 
to  a  hoarse,  confidential  whisper,  "I  don't 
think  I'd  discuss  Captain  Leslie  at  all.  You 
might  ask  him  .  .  .  no,  I  don't  think  I'd  even 
ask  him.  I  feel  rather  horrid  in  making  this  sug- 
gestion, but  I  know  that  you  are  concerned 
about  the  captain,  and  knowing  this  I  feel  that 
the  best  interests  of  all  parties  would  be  served 
if  .  .  .  you  understand  ? " 

She  nodded. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Joshua,  in  triumph. 
"Mum's  the  word!" 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

HE  WAS  gone  before  Tillman  returned 
from  his  errand,  and  Beryl  found  a  new 
interest  in  watching  Frank  Sutton's  clerk.  He 
was  obviously  a  very  capable  man:  not  the 
sort,  one  would  have  imagined,  who  wanted 
the  "chance"  that  Frank  had  given  him.  He 
had  something  of  the  litheness  of  a  tiger,  and  in 
his  dark,  eager  face  was  that  questing  look  that 
she  associated  with  a  certain  type  of  restless 
vitality. 

She  had  ample  opportunity  for  making  an 
observation,  for  Frank  had  not  returned  from 
the  City,  and  Lew  seemed  to  have  given  Till- 
man the  run  of  the  house. 

Millie  Trent,  who  had  brought  down  a  big 
attache  case  full  of  papers,  monopolized  the 
drawing  room.  Beryl  did  not  like  her,  and  it 
amused  her  to  watch  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Frank's  secretary  and  Tillman.  When- 
ever they  met,  they  seemed  to  snap,  although, 
to  do  him  justice,  the  explosions  were  all  on 
Millie's  side. 

Tillman  had  taken  up  his  station  in  the  hall, 
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an  act  which  seemed  to  irritate  the  woman. 

"Can't  you  find  some  other  place  to  sit?" 
Beryl  heard  her  say.  ., 

"I'd  be  sitting  in  the  drawing  room  if  you 
weren't  there,"  was  Tillman's  prompt  reply. 

Another  time  when  she  came  out,  Tillman 
said : 

"No  call." 

"What  do  you  mean,  'no  call'?"  demanded 
Millie. 

"You're  expecting  a  telephone  call,  and  it 
hasn't  come  through,"  was  the  cool  reply. 

"Mind  your  own  business!" 

Beryl,  through  the  open  door  of  the  library, 
heard  all  this  and  was  occupied,  and  devoutly 
glad  to  be  occupied,  for  there  were  certain 
matters  she  did  not  wish  to  think  about. 

There  was  a  telephone  instrument  at  the  far 
end  of  the  hall,  and  evidently  Tillman  was 
right  in  his  surmise,  for  when  the  bell  shrilled 
and  he  rose  to  answer,  the  woman  flew  out  of 
the  room  and  reached  the  instrument  first. 

It  was  a  message  from  Frank  Sutton,  saying 
he  was  on  his  way. 

"Oh,  joy!"  murmured  Tillman  provoc- 
atively as  she  passed,  and  she  spun  round. 

"I  don't  get  you,"  she  said  in  an  ominous 
tone. 
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"Nobody  gets  me,"  said  Tillman.  "I'm 
known  as  the  Prize  that  Cannot  be  Won!" 

"You're  going  to  lose  a  good  job,"  she  fired 
at  him,  and  Beryl  heard  him  chuckle. 

"Not  such  a  good  job  as  you  think,"  he  said. 
"I  am  rather  tired  of  adding  up  columns  of 
meaningless  figures  about  non-existing  ex- 
ports." 

Beryl  frowned  at  this,  and  expected  a  sharp 
retort,  but  none  came,  except  the  banging  of 
the  drawing-room  door. 

After  three  or  four  minutes,  however, 
Millie's  voice  sounded  again,  and  her  tone  was 
much  milder. 

"What  do  you  mean  about  *  non-existing 
exports'?"  she  asked. 

"All  exports  are  non-existent  unless  you  can 
see  them,"  said  Tillman  calmly.  "Figures 
mean  nothing  to  me:  I  have  no  imagination, 
and  being  a  materialist,  I  must  see  the  actual 
bales  and  boxes  or,  as  I  say,  they  do  not  exist." 

"You're  a  fool !"  was  the  reply. 

There  was  no  further  diversion  until  the 
arrival  of  Frank  Sutton,  and  at  the  sound  of 
his  car's  wheels,  Beryl's  heart  began  to  thump 
painfully. 

"Hullo,  Tillman!  What  the  devil  are  you 
doing  here?" 
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"On  duty,  sir,"  said  Tillman,  and  Frank 
laughed. 

"I  shall  be  making  you  manager  one  of 
these  days." 

"  God  forbid ! "  said  the  other  piously,  and  this 
Sutton  regarded  as  a  huge  joke,  for  he  was  roar- 
ing with  laughter  when  he  came  in  to  the  girl. 

"I've  had  a  perfectly  poisonous  afternoon, 
my  dear."  He  sat  down  by  her  side  and  his 
arm  went  round  her  shoulder.  "  You've  no 
idea  what  a  mess  we're  in  at  the  office.  For- 
tunately, Miss  Trent  knows  most  of  my 
business,  and  she'll  be  able  to  keep  things 
straight.  To  make  matters  worse,  one  of  my 
more  disreputable  clients  insisted  upon  my 
going  to  see  him  at  the  Leopards " 

"The  Leopards?"  It  was  Lew  Friedman's 
amazed  voice.  "You  don't  mean  the  Leopards 
Club  ?"  he  asked  as  he  came  in,  a  half  smile  on 
his  face. 

Frank  nodded. 

"Good  Lord!" 

"Do  you  know  it?"  asked  Frank.  Whether 
he  was  shocked  or  surprised,  Beryl  could  not 
be  certain. 

"Well — yes,"  Lew  hesitated.  "I  know  the 
man  who  runs  it — an  old  soldier  named  Aner- 
iey.  I  helped  him  a  bit,  years  ago." 
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Frank  was  curious. 

"Have  you  ever  been  to  the  club — lately?" 
he  asked. 

Apparently  Lew  was  not  prepared  to  answer 
this  question  without  consideration. 

"I  met  Anerley  in  Jo'burg  after  the  war — 
a  good  fellow  in  many  ways,  though  he  is  an 
awful  tough.  A  few  years  ago  I  met  him 
again.  He  had  a  chance  of  buying  the  Leo- 
pards— they  had  got  into  some  sort  of  trouble 
and  had  been  struck  off.  Bill  thought  his 
war  service  would  count  in  getting  it  back, 
and  he  was  right." 

But  Frank  was  insistent  upon  one  point. 

"Have  you  been  there  lately?" 

Again  the  question  was  evaded. 

"Why,  it  must  be  twenty  years  since  I  first 
went  to  the  place!  It's  on  the  third  floor,  isn't 
it?  You  went  up  by  a  lift,  and  there  was  a 
jolly  fine  fire  escape  down  which  you  could  slide 
when  the  police  raided  you,  as  they  did  every 
other  week." 

Beryl  wanted  to  keep  the  conversation  on 
this  line,  was  desperate  in  her  anxiety.  She  did 
not  wish  them  to  speak  of  marriage,  or  her,  or 
this  ghastly  trip. 

"Yes,  it  can't  be  a  very  bright  spot,"  said 
Lew. 
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Then  it  was  that  he  remembered  the  tele- 
gram that  had  come  on  the  previous  night. 
Possibly  he  was  anxious  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion into  other  channels. 

"I  can't  find  it,"  he  said,  searching  the 
library  table,  "but  it  went  somehow  like  this: 
1  Berth  arranged  for  Jacksons  Pacific.' " 

"Berth  arranged  for  what?" 

He  heard  the  harsh  voice  and  looked  round 
in  surprise,  and  observed  Millie  Trent  come 
into  the  room,  and  her  attitude  was,  to  say  the 
least,  a  little  truculent. 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  said  Frank 
roughly.  "I  don't  want  you  yet,  Miss  Trent." 

Lew  had  the  impression  that  she  was  in  an 
overpowering  rage  and  was  utilizing  every 
ounce  of  will  power  to  get  herself  under  control. 

"I'll  be  in  the  drawing  room  if  you  want 
me,"  she  said,  and  walked  out. 

"Humph!"  said  Lew.  His  tone  and  his 
manner  were  alike  grave.  "Strange  woman, 
that!" 

Frank  shrugged. 

"She's  been  with  me  for  fourteen  years," 
he  said  awkwardly.  "She's  a  little  difficult  at 
times." 

"Yes,"  said  Lew,  and  his  tone  was  gruff. 

When  Beryl  had  gone  back  to  her  room: 
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"Play  me  a  game  of  billiards,  Lew?"  said 
the  younger  man.  "I'm  rather  on  edge." 

"That's  not  a  good  mood  for  billiards,"  said 
Lew. 

He  raised  his  finger,  enjoining  silence:  he 
was  waiting  until  he  heard  the  door  of  Beryl's 
room  close,  and  when  the  thud  of  it  came  down, 
he  asked: 

"What  is  this  woman  to  you?" 

"To  me?"  Frank  appeared  to  be  thunder- 
struck by  the  question.  "You  mean  Millie 
Trent?" 

"I  mean  Millie  Trent." 

"What  has  she  to  do  .  .  ?  Why,  good 
heavens,  you  don't  imagine  ..." 

"I'm  not  imagining  anything,  I'm  just  ask- 
ing you,"  said  Lew  harshly.  "  I'm  telling  you 
this,  Frank,  that  if  there  is  any — friendship  be- 
tween you  and  Miss  Trent,  it  ends  to-day!  I 
know  men,  and  I  know  how  even  the  nicest  of 
them  make  fools  of  themselves  over  impossible 
women.  If  that  has  been  the  case,  and  you 
want  money  to  buy  her  off,  I'll  let  you  have 
all  you  need.  But  I'm  telling  you  that  Beryl's 
happiness  is  the  first,  the  last,  and  every  con- 
sideration to  me." 

Frank  slipped  his  arm  affectionately  into 
the  other's. 
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"My  dear  Lew,"  he  said,  "I'd  hate  you  if 
it  wasn't!  It  has  been  a  perfectly  rotten  time 
for  my  darling  and  you.  Gosh,  I  wish  I  could 
help  that  fellow  Leslie!" 

"That's  like  you,"  smiled  Lew,  as  he  led  the 
way  to  the  billiard  room. 

As  they  were  turning  out  of  the  hall,  Frank 
saw  the  sitting  Tillman. 

"You  don't  want  this  chap,  do  you?" 

"He  asked  to  be  allowed  to  stay.  He  may 
be  very  useful." 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  how,"  laughed  Frank, 
as  he  selected  a  cue. 

They  had  been  playing  for  five  minutes  whea 
Friedman  remembered  the  fuming  secretary. 

"Let  her  wait,"  said  the  other  carelessly. 
"  I've  got  a  lot  of  beastly  papers  to  go  through, 
and  there  is  tons  of  time." 

Miss  Trent  was  not  the  sort  of  person  who 
would  possess  her  soul  in  patience.  Twice  she 
appeared  at  the  billiard-room  door  with  a  face 
as  black  as  thunder,  and  twice  the  business  in- 
terview was  postponed.  The  sounding  of  the 
dinner  gong  brought  relief  to  at  least  one  mind. 
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THAT  dinner.  .  .  !  Lew  never  forgot  the 
strain  of  it.  Every  line  of  conversation 
seemed  forced  and  unnatural.  Frank's  nerves 
were  obviously  on  edge,  and  after  a  while  he 
infected  his  host  with  a  like  jumpiness. 

They  were  crawling  through  the  dessert  and 
coffee  stage  when  Mr.  Joshua  Collie  was  an- 
nounced. The  girl  rose  from  the  table  quickly. 

"I  think  he  wants  to  see  me,"  she  said,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 

But  Lew  was  taking  no  risks :  she  was  hardly 
in  the  hall  before  he  had  followed  her.  To  his 
surprise,  Tillman  had  disappeared,  and  the 
only  person  in  the  broad  vestibule  besides  the 
footman  who  had  admitted  him  was  Joshua 
Collie,  the  contours  of  whose  straw  hat  were 
painful  to  see. 

"Well,  Mr.  Collie?"  It  was  Lew  who  put 
the  question.  "What  is  your  news — good  or 
bad?" 

He  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  library  and 
himself  assisted  the  reporter  out  of  his  coat. 
Beryl  saw  through  the  manoeuvre:  if  there  was 
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any  message  from  John  Leslie,  she  was  not 
to  receive  it,  and  for  a  moment  she  grew  hot 
with  anger.  And  then  the  helplessness  of  it  all 
struck  her.  What  did  it  matter — what  did  any- 
thing matter? 

To  her  surprise,  Friedman  came  straight  to 
the  point  when  he  asked  bluntly: 

"Well,  have  you  got  a  message  from 
Leslie?" 

Joshua  coughed. 

"No,"  he  said  very  carefully,  "there  is  no 
message  from  Captain  Leslie — for  anybody." 

Lew  grunted  his  satisfaction. 

"That  is  good "  he  began. 

"There  is  no  message,"  continued  Joshua, 
"because  I  could  find  no  person  to  give  the 
message.  In  fact,  Captain  Leslie  has  been 
released  on  bail." 

Lew's  face  was  a  picture  of  bewilderment. 

"Released  on  bail?"  he  said  incredulously. 
"A  man  who  has  been  a  convict  and  is  now 
charged  with  a  felony  .  .  .  released  on  bail?" 

"I  thought  it  was  rather  remarkable  my- 
self," said  Joshua.  "In  fact,  I  said  to  the 
inspector  in  charge:  'This  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary, isn't  it?'" 

"He's  not  in  prison?"  asked  Beryl.  "Thank 
God  for  that!" 
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"He's  not  in  prison — not  even  at  Marl- 
borough Street,  which  is  merely  a  house  of 
temporary  detention.  He  is  not  in  his  lodgings, 
he  is  not  at  the  office.  In  fact,,,  he  said,  with 
beaming  candour,  "I  don't  know  where  he  is," 

Sutton  had  followed  them  and  had  heard  the 
astonishing  news,  and  the  effect  upon  him  was 
remarkable.  His  face  had  gone  pale,  the  eyes 
seemed  to  have  sunk  into  his  head. 

"Leslie  released?"  he  asked  huskily. 
"You're  mistaken!" 

"I'm  never  mistaken."  Joshua's  very  tone 
was  a  reproof.  "  I  know  or  I  don't  know.  All  I 
know  are  facts,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Captain 
Leslie  has  been  released  on  bail.  It  is  a  re- 
markable occurrence.  As  I  said  to  the  in- 
spector in  charge " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Lew  impatiently;  "we  know 
what  you  said  to  the  inspector  in  charge.  But 
when  did  this  happen?" 

"Apparently,"  said  Joshua,  "after  the  visit 
of  Inspector  Barrabal.  Whether  Inspector 
Barrabal  visited  him  at  all,"  continued  the 
exasperating  man,  "or  whether  Mr.  Elford, 
whose  unveracity  is  one  of  the  scandals  of 
Scotland  Yard,  was  pulling  my — urn" — he 
looked  dubiously  at  Beryl — "  pulling  my  leg,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
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to  state.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  that  Leslie 
walked  out  of  Marlborough  Street  and  took 
a  taxicab  to  an  unknown  destination." 

A  deep,  almost  painful,  silence  followed  this 
third  and  definite  pronouncement. 

"Extraordinary!"  said  Lew.  He  spoke  with 
an  effort,  and  braced  himself  as  if  to  meet  some 
unpleasant  consequence.  He  looked  at  his 
watch  and  nodded.  "I  don't  think  it  matters 
very  much,"  he  said  briskly.  "Will  you  have 
a  drink,  Mr.  Collier" 

Mr.  Collie  thought  he  would  like  a  drink. 

"Go  into  the  drawing  room;  I'll  send  Till- 
man in  to  you." 

"I  think  I  ought  to  say,"  said  Collie,  as  he 
was  halfway  across  the  hall,  "that  the  in- 
spector in  charge  at  Marlborough  Street  said 
that  never  in  all  his  experience  .  .  ." 

"I'm  sure,"  said  the  impatient  Mr.  Fried- 
man, and  almost  pushed  the  reporter  into  the 
presence  of  one  who,  expecting  somebody  else, 
found  it  difficult  to  compose  her  face. 

"  Hullo,  what  do  you  want  ? "  she  asked  un- 
graciously. 

"  Refreshment,"  said  Joshua,  and  rubbed  his 
hands  expectantly. 

There  were  a  tantalus,  a  syphon,  and  glasses. 
Evidently  Miss  Trent  had  found  her  way  to 
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this  without  assistance,  for  one  of  the  glasses 
had  been  used. 

'What  do  you  want  here?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  what  is  known  as  a  Mercury,"  he 
beamed.  "In  other  words,  I  am  a  bearer  of 
tidings,  both  glad  and  bad." 

She  was  all  attention  now. 

"What  is  the  bad?"  she  asked. 

Mr.  Collie  was  unusually  loquacious.  What, 
he  said,  was  one  man's  meat  was  another  man's 
poison.  One  man's  good  news  struck  terror 
to  another. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  gas  so  much,"  said 
the  woman.  "What  has  happened?" 

He  looked  at  her  meditatively. 

"Captain  John  Leslie  has  been  released  on 
bail." 

She  wilted  under  the  shock,  stepped  back  as 
though  he  had  struck  her. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  reluctant  Tillman  put  an  end  to  her 
further  questions. 

"Get  Mr.  Collie  a  drink,"  she  said,  and  went 
swiftly  from  the  room. 

Tillman  evidently  had  found  his  way  to  the 
tantalus  before,  but  before  he  did  anything 
further,  he  closed  the  door  which  Millie  had 
left  open. 
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"Well,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked. 
His  voice  was  stern,  almost  commanding. 
"You're  wasting  your  time  at  Wimbledon." 

Joshua  smiled  sheepishly. 

"In  a  sense  I  am  doing  the  same  as  you,"  he 
said.  "I  also  am  conducting  a  little  private 
investigation  in  my  own  tin-pot  way.  I  do 
that  sort  of  thing  for  a  living.  And  if  Wimble- 
don is  good  enough  for  you,  it  is  a  desirable 
hunting  ground  for  me.  You  may  not 
know " 

"Oh,  I  know  all  right,"  interrupted  Tillman. 
He  poured  out  the  whisky.  "  Say  'when.' " 

"I  don't  know  the  word,"  said  Collie.  "Use 
your  discretion." 

And  then,  as  Tillman  splashed  in  the  soda 
water: 

"  I  recognized  you  the  moment  I  saw  you — 
once  I've  seen  a  man  I  never  forget  him." 

He  took  the  glass  from  Tillman's  hand, 
raised  it  critically  to  the  light. 

"Here's  luck  to  the  happy  bride!"  he  said. 
"If  she  is  happy." 

Tillman  was  regarding  him  with  an  un- 
favourable eye. 

"I  wondered  if  you  knew  me.  I  had  an 
idea  we'd  met  somewhere." 

"At  the  Corthurst  murder  trial — I  saw  you 
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in  court/'  murmured  Joshua.  "Chelmsford, 
three  years  ago — or  was  it  four?  .  .  .  They 
keep  a  very  good  beer  at  the  Red  Lion.  Have 
you  ever  been  to  Hereford?  I  was  there  for  a 
murder  trial  some  years  ago.  You  know  the 
place  I  mean?  The  Mitre  is  an  excellent  hotel. 
They  have  rather  a  good  cellar  of  port." 

"I  was  wondering  if  you  remembered  me 
and  hoping  you  didn't,"  said  Tillman. 

He  poured  out  a  small  portion  of  whisky, 
put  in  a  liberal  allowance  of  soda  water  and 
sipped  it  daintily. 

"You  hadn't  got  a  moustache  in  those 
days,"  reflected  Collie,  "but  I  never  forget  a 
man's  walk — you  know  my  methods,  Wat- 
sonr 

"Eh?"  said  Tillman,  doubting  his  ears. 
"My  name  may  not  be  Tillman,  but  it  cer- 
tainly isn't  Watson." 

"Then  you  don't  know  my  methods,"  said 
Collie  calmly.  "That's  unfortunate." 

Tillman  took  the  glass  from  his  hand. 

"Have  another  drink — it  isn't  mine." 

"  Very  sorry,"  murmured  Mr.  Collie.  "  Some- 
body was  rather  curious  to-night — wanted  to 
know  if  I'd  ever  seen  you  before.  Let  me  see, 
who  was  it?  .  .  .  Yes,  the  Trent  girl.  You're 
getting  the  sack:  I  suppose  you  know  that?" 
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They  laughed  together. 

"  I'll  be  glad  to  get  it,"  said  Tillman  drily. 

Joshua  looked  round  and  came  closer  to  his 
companion. 

"You  wouldn't  like  to  tell  me  what  you've 
discovered?  I  see  by  your  pained  expression 
that  you  wouldn't."  There  was  a  pause. 
"Perhaps,"  he  said.  "/  can  give  you  a  little 
news — Captain  John  Leslie  has  been  released." 

He  said  this  a  little  dramatically,  and  the 
effect  was  disappointing.  Tillman's  faint  smile 
was  very  knowledgeable. 

"  So  I  believe,"  he  said.  "  I  should  have  been 
very  surprised  if  he  wasn't." 

He  heard  a  noise  in  the  hall,  opened  the 
door,  and  looked  out. 

"The  trousseau  is  leaving,"  he  said,  and 
stepped  aside  to  allow  Beryl  to  come  in. 

She  went  straight  across  to  Joshua. 

"Mr.  Collie,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "if 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  at  the  Post-Courier 
you  would  get  it,  wouldn't  you?" 

Joshua  smiled  sadly. 

"Yes.  Mark  it  'Private'  and  then  it'll  only 
be  opened  twice." 

She  would  have  said  more,  but  Lew  Fried- 
man, who  shadowed  her  when  she  was  talking 
to  the  reporter,  was  already  in  the  room. 
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"Well,  Mr.  Collie" — he  was  geniality  itself 
— "I  don't  know  that  we  can  give  you  any 
further  news.  I've  nothing  sensational  for 
you." 

Joshua  was  pained. 

"I  wouldn't  take  it  if  you  had,"  he  said. 
"We  make  our  own  sensations."  He  looked 
slyly  at  Lew.  "We  haven't  had  one  in  the 
paper  for  ten  years — the  night  the  police 
raided  the  Leopards  Club  and  several  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  had  to  get  away  by  the  fire 
escape!" 

Lew's  face  was  a  study,  and  then  he  laughed. 

"Gosh!  you've  got  a  very  good  memory  for 
faces!  Were  you  with  the  police?" 

Joshua  shook  his  head. 

"No,  I  was  a  little  ahead  of  the  police.  I 
got  away  before  they  recognized  me — I  re- 
member passing  you  on  the  fire  escape!" 

Lew  shook  his  head. 

"They  were  mad  days,  eh?  Leopards  Club? 
Funny  thing,  I  was  only  talking  to  my — to  Mr. 
Sutton  about  the  club  to-night.  He's  a  member 
still;  he  tells  me  it's  going  strong." 

Beryl  had  gone;  Tillman,  in  some  mysterious 
fashion,  had  sidled  from  the  room,  and  they 
were  alone. 

"Yes,  it  is  still  going  strong,"  said  Mr. 
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Collie.  "They've  had  a  new  fire  escape  put  in 
— you  can  get  away  four  abreast." 

They  went  out  into  the  hall  to  find  Frank 
Sutton  waiting.  Somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground hovered  the  grim  figure  of  Millie  Trent. 
Sutton  frowned  at  the  reporter. 

"You're  not  giving  the  press  any  informa- 
tion, are  you,  Lew?"  he  asked  quickly.  "I 
mean,  about  the  marriage?"  And  to  Collie: 
"What  are  you  writing  about  this  wedding?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Joshua.  "You  might  get  a 
paragraph  in  the  Wimbledon  Gazette,  but  the 
great  heart  of  London,  E.C.4  will  not  be  stirred 
by  the  happy  intelligence — except  at  our  ad- 
vertisement rate.  Wimbledon  marriages,"  he 
reflected,  "are  not  news — they  are  inevitable, 
like  the  annual  rainfall." 

There  was  a  dramatic  interruption  to 
Joshua  Collie's  views.  A  footman  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

"Well?"  asked  Friedman. 

"  Somebody  wishes  to  see  you,  sir — Captain 
Leslie!" 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Collie's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  Sutton;  he  saw  him  change  colour. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Lew  Friedman's  harsh 
voice. 


CHAPTER  XX 

WHAT "  began  Frank,  but  the  other 
silenced  him  with  a  gesture. 

"Show  him  in.  You  had  better  go,  Collie." 

Mr.  Collie  went  without  protest. 

There  was  another  long  silence,  and  then 
John  Leslie  entered  slowly;  looked  from  one 
man  to  the  other. 

"Well?"  said  Mr.  Friedman. 

"I  want  to  see  Sutton."  Leslie's  voice  was 
hard,  menacing. 

"Well,  you're  seeing  him,"  said  Friedman 
loudly.  "I  admitted  you,  Leslie,  because  I 
trust  you.  But  there's  going  to  be  no  rough- 
house.  If  there  is,  I'm  in  it." 

"What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Friedman! 
I  think  I've  told  you  before,  I've  a  hell  of  a 
good  opinion  of  Jews  since  I  met  you." 

Friedman  nodded  curtly. 

"That's  all  right — but  no  rough-house. 
You're  a  lucky  man  to  be  free  to-night.  The 
law  has  changed  a  bit,  hasn't  it?" 

Leslie  was  looking  fixedly  at  Sutton. 

"It's  just  about  the  same — penal  servitude 
for  receivers  and  trouble  for  squealers." 
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Friedman  was  alert,  watchful;  his  one  ob- 
ject was  to  avoid  trouble. 

"I  thought  the  police  liked  a  squealer,,,  he 
said  good-humouredly. 

Leslie  nodded. 

"Yes,  for  a  time.  They  use  him  and  use 
him  and  use  him;  then  one  day  they  say: 
'  We've  got  all  we  can  out  of  this  fellow — go 
and  pull  him  in/  That  is,  when  you  know 
him." 

"Now,  listen  to  me,  Leslie,"  said  Lew.  "I 
want  to  do  something  for  you.  Is  a  thousand 
any  good  to  you  ? " 

For  the  first  time  Sutton  spoke. 

"I  bear  you  no  malice,  Leslie "  he  be- 
gan, but  the  manager  interrupted  him. 

"You've  used  it  all  up,  haven't  you?" 

He  turned  slowly  to  Friedman. 

"I'll  do  you  a  turn.  If  you've  any  spare 
thousands,  pass  them  over  to  Sutton!  Let  him 
get  out  of  this  country  quick.  There's  a  boat 
leaving  for  Canada  to-morrow  morning — 
there's  time  to  catch  the  train." 

Lew  Friedman  sighed  heavily. 

"Oh,  you're  not  going  to  be  sensible,  eh?" 

Leslie's  finger  went  up  and  pointed  to  the 
white-faced  Sutton. 

"You  know  what  you're  getting  for  a  son- 
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in-law,  don't  you  ?  You're  getting  The  Squealer 
— the  biggest  fence  in  London!" 

Friedman  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"A  skunk  that's  put  more  poor  devils  in 
prison  than  any  police  officer.  You'll  be  lucky 
if  you  get  away  with  a  whole  skin." 

"  Did  he  make  you  a  convict  ?"  asked  Fried- 
man. 

"  I  made  myself  a  convict,"  replied  the  other 
roughly.  "  I  take  all  the  credit." 

"Now,  look  here,  Leslie."  Again  Lew  Fried- 
man tried  to  stem  the  gathering  storm.  "I 
don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you.  You're  sore 
with  Sutton  over  another  matter.  We  won't 
mention  names.  I  know  how  you  feel;  I  can 
sympathize  with  you.  But  I've  got  somebody's 
happiness  to  consider." 

"So  have  I,"  said  Leslie  quickly.  "Sutton, 
if  you  marry  Beryl  Stedman,  look  out — by 
God,  I'll  kill  you!" 

He  moved  toward  Frank,  but  Friedman 
came  between  them. 

"You're  a  lunatic!"  he  swore.  "There's  no 
sense  in  you!  Suppose  you  do  a  little  bit  of 
looking  out  too,  eh?  Up  to  a  point,  I'm  an 
easy  man,  but  you're  going  beyond  it,  Leslie. 
I've  got  something  to  say  in  this,  haven't  I?" 

For  the  first  time  he  was  seeing  John  Leslie 
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in  a  cold  fury.  The  man's  face  was  white  and 
tense. 

"Let  Sutton  speak — hasn't  he  got  a  tongue? 
Have  you  got  to  nurse  him  all  the  time?"  he 
demanded  angrily. 

Sutton  laughed,  and  there  was  something 
unnatural  in  his  laugh. 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  me :  I  can  take  care 
of  myself!" 

"Can  you?"  said  the  other  sardonically. 
"You've  been  looking  after  yourself  since  you 
started  that  fake  business  of  yours.  You  were 
looking  after  yourself  when  you  put  me  in  all 
ready  for  sacrifice,  as  you  put  in  your  earlier 
managers." 

"You're  a  damned  liar!"  snarled  Sutton. 

Lew  Friedman  shook  his  head  helplessly. 

"Get  it  off  your  chest  and  go,  will  you, 
Leslie?" 

"A  fake  business  with  faked  books!"  Leslie 
accused.  "All  your  real  work  is  done  in  your 
little  car  or  at  the  Leopards  Club." 

He  saw  Friedman  start. 

"That's  where  you  met  the  fly  men  and 
bought  their  sparklers — I'm  warning  you, 
Sutton." 

Lew  heard  a  sound  upstairs,  walked  to  the 
door  quickly,  and  opened  it.  Then  he  turned. 
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"That's  the  finish,"  he  said.  "Clear!" 

But  Leslie  had  not  finished. 

"Cut  out  that  marriage  scheme,  Sutton! 
Stick  to  your  old  graft." 

And  then  Friedman's  hand  fell  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  voice  was  urgent. 

"Get  out  through  the  garden,  Leslie — oblige 
me.  There's  a  tradesman's  gate  round  the 
corner  of  the  house." 

John  paused  irresolutely. 

"I'm  asking  you  as  a  favour." 

"All  right,"  nodded  the  other.  "Miss  Sted- 
man's  coming,  I  suppose?" 

He  walked  to  the  long  French  windows, 
pulled  one  open,  and  paused. 

"You  don't  know  what  I'm  doing  for  you, 
Sutton,"  he  said,  and  in  a  second  he  had  van- 
ished into  the  dark. 

Sutton  was  breathing  heavily,  but,  as  he 
took  a  step  toward  the  window,  Friedman  put 
out  his  hand  and  drew  him  back. 

"That'll  do,"  he  growled.  "The  time  to  get 
fierce  was  when  he  was  here.  Put  a  grin  on, 
will  you?" 

"Did  you  hear  him — what  he  said?" 
breathed  Frank  Sutton.  "Accused  me!  My 
God,  what  a  colossal  nerve  the  fellow  has " 

Lew  pinched  his  arm  till  he  winced.  Beryl 
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had  come  in.  They  watched  her  as  she  carried 
her  attache  case  to  the  writing  table  and  sat 
down.  She  pulled  open  the  drawer,  evidently 
searching  for  old  documents  to  destroy.  She 
was  dressed  ready  for  the  journey,  and  there 
was  that  in  her  face  which  made  the  Jew's 
heart  ache.  Never  had  he  seen  tragedy  so 
clearly  written. 

"Can  I  help  you,  honey?"  he  asked,  a  little 
huskily. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No,  I'd  rather  do  this  alone,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

She  hadn't  heard  Leslie's  voice,  then.  Lew 
breathed  a  deep  sigh.  At  least  she  had  been 
spared  that  shock. 

"You've  a  whole  lot  of  time,  Beryl,"  he 
said.  "You  needn't  leave  the  house  for  another 
two  hours." 

She  nodded  at  this,  took  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  and  waited.  The  gesture  of  dismissal 
was  not  lost  upon  Sutton. 

"Can't  you  leave  that,  Beryl?"  he  asked, 
and  something  of  his  inward  agitation  was  re- 
flected in  his  voice.  He  was  irritable,  im- 
patient :  but,  try  as  he  did,  he  could  not  wholly 
recover  his  old  suave  tone. 

"Come  along."  It  was  Lew  who  took  him 
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by  the  arm.  "Let's  go  along  and  throw  Till- 
man out  and  have  the  house  to  ourselves,  with- 
out clerks  and  reporters." 

"I  think  Beryl  ought  to  know "  began 

Sutton. 

He  had  lost  his  nerve;  required  the  support 
which  her  knowledge  of  Leslie's  threat  would 
give  him. 

"Shut  up!"  whispered  Lew  fiercely.  "What 
are  you  talking  about,  you  fool?" 

Before  Frank  Sutton  could  speak,  he  was 
hustled  out  of  the  room  and  the  door  closed, 
leaving  the  girl  alone. 

She  gazed  after  them,  an  expression  of 
wonder  on  her  face.  What  ought  she  to  know? 
Then,  with  a  shrug  of  despair,  she  dipped  her 
pen  in  the  ink.  This  was  the  sixth  attempt  to 
write,  and  it  must  be  successful.  In  her  heart 
was  a  sense  of  thankfulness  that  the  man 
she  loved  was  at  least  at  liberty.  That  was  the 
thought  she  was  carrying  away  with  her. 

She  wrote  a  few  lines,  stopped  to  read  them, 
had  an  overwhelming  desire  to  tear  up  the 
page,  but  successfully  resisted  the  temptation. 
She  had  written  a  word  when  the  sound  of  the 
French  windows  opening  brought  up  her  head 
in  alarm. 

For  a  second,  she  could  not  believe  her  eyes, 
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and  then,  with  a  little  cry,  she  rose,  and  in 
another  instant  was  sobbing  in  John  Leslie's 
arms.  He  held  the  quivering  figure  tight,  whis- 
pering incoherent  words  into  her  ear. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!"  she  sobbed. 
"They  let  you  go?" 

He  looked  at  the  door:  no  sound  came  from 
the  hall  outside. 

"Yes.  They  were  not  quite  sure  that  I  was 
the  culprit." 

"Fve  been  so  worried,  so  unhappy.  I  was 
just  writing  you  a  letter.  I  was  sending  it  to 
Mr.  Collie  to  give  to  you." 

His  eyes  were  still  on  the  door. 

"Is  anybody  likely  to  come  in?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No.  They've  gone  to  the  billiard  room." 

Gently  she  disengaged  herself,  went  to  the 
door  and,  opening  it,  listened.  There  came  to 
her  ears  the  click  of  billiard  balls.  She  closed 
the  door  firmly.  There  was  the  tiniest  little 
bolt,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  shot 
this. 

"Miss  Trent  is  here,  but  she's  in  the  library. 
Oh,  John,  you  don't  know  how  happy  you've 
made  me!" 

He  held  her  at  arm's  length. 

"To  see  me?" 
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She  nodded. 

"To  see  you — free."  And  then,  with  a 
pathetic  little  smile:  "You're  such  a  dreadful 
character!  How  could  you,  John!  I'm  so  hurt 
about  it." 

He  was  holding  her  by  the  shoulders,  look- 
ing hungrily  into  her  eyes. 

"A  man  like  myself  has  to  be  many  things," 
he  said.  "  Beryl,  I've  got  something  to  say  to 
you. 

She  knew  what  that  something  was,  tried  to 
free  herself,  but  he  held  her  shoulders  firmly. 

"No,  no,  please!  Don't  say  it." 

"  I  shall  have  to  .  .  .  I've  said  it  once.  You 
see,  I — well,  I  love  you!  I  can't  lose  you  with- 
out a  fight,  can  I?" 

"Don't!"  she  murmured  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  must,"  he  said.  "I  should  be  mad  if  I 
didn't  tell  you.  Beryl,  whatever  you  do,  whom- 
ever you  marry,  you  can't  marry  this  man." 

He  read  the  despair  in  her  face,  and  his 
heart  stood  still.  Before  she  spoke  the  words, 
he  knew. 

"I'm  married,"  she  whispered,  and  he 
dropped  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

MARRIED  ?"  he  asked,  in  horror.  "You're 
joking!" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Married— when?" 

She  told  him. 

"We  had  a  special  licence.  It  wasn't  to  be 
until — to-morrow,  but  Lew  wished  to  have  it 
over,  because — well,  because  of  what  happened 
this  morning,  John.  He  knows  .  .  .  how  I 
feel  about  you." 

Married!  There  was  murder  in  his  eyes  as 
he  moved  toward  the  door,  but  she  clung  to 
his  arm. 

"Don't,  don't!  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  going  to  settle  with  Frank  Sutton,"  he 
said  between  his  teeth. 

"You  mustn't!  Jack,  you  won't?" 

She  clung  to  him  desperately,  her  arms 
about  his  neck. 

"For  God's  sake,  don't!  It's  no  worse  for 
you  than  it  is  for  me — haven't  you  any  in- 
stinct? Can't  you  see  what  it  means  to  me? 
I'm  only  just  awake.  ...  I  thought  knowing 
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you  and  all  those  meetings  were  just  pleasant 
little  interludes,  and  now  I  know — I  know." 

She  was  weeping  softly  on  his  breast,  and 
all  the  fury  died  out  of  his  heart.  He  had 
wanted  to  save  her  this,  he  told  her — he  was 
a  brute.  Suddenly,  her  weeping  ceased,  and 
she  put  him  away  from  her. 

"I  love  you,  that's  the  truth,"  she  said  in 
a  low  voice.  "It's  no  use  being  a  fool  and  pre- 
tending I  don't.  It  would  kill  Uncle  Lew — 
if  I — did  what  I  want  to  do.  But  I've  got  to 
go  through  with  it  now,  John,  haven't  I  ?  I've 
got  to  go  through  with  it?" 

He  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"My  dear,  don't  lose  hold  of  yourself. 
We've  all — got  to  go  through  with  it.  When 
do  you  leave?" 

She  was  dabbing  her  eyes  with  a  little  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Ten-something  from  King's  Cross,"  she 
said  listlessly.  "Jack,  you're  not  going  to  do 
anything  or  say  anything — you're  not?" 

"Ten-something,"  he  nodded. 

"You're  not  going  to  do  anything  that  will 
hurt  you  and  me,  are  you?  Jack,  are  you? 
Why  don't  you  answer  me?" 

He  spoke  half  in  thought. 

"Married    you — the    cur!   God!   I'd   have 
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spared  him  something  if  he  hadn't  done  that!" 

He  was  frightening  her.  And  then  she  heard 
quick  footsteps  coming  down  the  stairs. 

"Go  into  the  garden:  there's  somebody 
coming — please,  please!" 

She  put  up  her  face  and  kissed  him,  and,  as 
he  disappeared  through  the  French  windows, 
she  flew  to  the  door,  drew  the  bolt  noiselessly, 
and  made  her  way  back  to  the  writing  table. 
She  was  hardly  seated  when  Millie  Trent  came 
in.  She  was  carrying  a  large  portfolio,  and  was 
evidently  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  house,  for 
her  hat  was  on  and  she  wore  a  long  rainproof 
coat.  She  was  startled  at  the  sight  of  Beryl. 

"  Hullo !  I  didn't  know  you  were  here,  Miss 
— Mrs.  Sutton.  You  gave  me  a  fright,"  she 
said,  a  little  awkwardly. 

"Did  you  wish  to  see  Mr.  Sutton?" 

Millie  nodded,  and  the  girl  had  the  feeling 
that  for  some  reason  she  could  not  trust  her 
voice. 

"I've  been  trying  to  speak  to  him  all  the 
afternoon." 

Her  voice  was  shrill  and  strange;  had  Beryl 
a  knowledge  of  the  woman,  she  would  have 
known  that  Millie  Trent  was  half  mad  with 
anger. 

"  Whenever  I  try  to  speak  to  him,  he  goes  to 
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the  billiard  room."  And  then,  desperately: 
"  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  see  me,  Miss — 
Mrs.  Sutton." 

Beryl  got  up  from  her  chair. 

"Yes,  I'll  call  him  with  pleasure." 

"Thank  you  very  much."  A  pause.  "I 
suppose  I  ought  to  call  you  'madam'?" 

Beryl's  lips  curled. 

"I  suppose  so — madam!" 

The  woman  heard  her  call  Frank  by  name  at 
the  door  of  the  billiard  room,  and,  setting  her 
portfolio  on  the  desk,  she  took  the  seat  that 
Beryl  had  vacated  and  glanced  with  a  sour 
smile  at  the  three  lines  of  writing  she  read. 

Evidently  this  last  summons  was  to  be 
obeyed.  Frank  Sutton  came  quickly  into  the 
room  and  shut  the  door. 

"Have  you  seen  this?"  She  held  up  the  letter. 

He  took  it  from  her  hand  and  read: 

My  dear  Jack: 

I  shall  not  see  you  again,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  shall  never  forget 

"'Dear  Jack'?  Leslie,  I  suppose." 

"She'll  see  him  again  all  right,"  said  Millie 

grimly. 

The  atmosphere  was  charged  with  electricity : 

he  felt  \tt  and  grew  more  nervous. 
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"Where  is  the  money ?"  he  asked. 

She  opened  the  portfolio  and  took  out  three 
wads  of  American  currency. 

"A  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars,"  she 
said.  "There  was  nearly  a  hitch  about  cash- 
ing Friedman's  check — I  only  got  to  the  bank 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  closed." 

"I  suppose  you  sent  the  other  money  on  to 
Rome?" 

She  nodded. 

"A  pity  you  couldn't  sell  the  business." 

"A  great  pity,"  he  said. 

Their  conversation  was  the  spluttering  of  a 
fuse.  The  explosion  was  to  come. 

"Where  does  the  car  pick  me  up?"  she 
asked.  She  was  not  looking  at  him,  and  was 
playing  with  a  paper  knife  on  the  table. 

"Eh?  Oh,  the  car?  Yes,  that  picks  you  up 
at  the  corner  of  Lower  Regent  Street.  You'll 
just  make  the  Havre  boat." 

"I'll  just  make  the  Havre  boat?"  she  re- 
peated. "Aren't  you  coming?" 

"I'll  pick  you  up  at  Southampton.  You'll 
want  some  of  this."  His  fingers  ran  rapidly 
over  the  note  pad;  he  pulled  out  a  few  and 
dropped  them  in  front  of  her,  and  she  put  them 
in  her  bag. 

"You're  coming  on  after,  are  >^*:?"  And 
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then,  very  deliberately:  "The  Empress  goes 
out  on  the  tide!" 

He  started. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 
"The  Empress  goes  out  on  the  tide — you 
treacherous  dog!"  Her  eyes  were  blazing  with 
rage.  "Listen,  Mr.  Squealer.  I've  stood  a  whole 
lot  from  you.  I've  stood  imprisonment  for 
you.  I've  helped  you  with  your  dirty  graft, 
and  I've  stood  by  and  watched  you  marry 
five  different  girls — but  you've  always  left 
them  at  the  church  door." 

He  licked  his  dry  lips,  but  made  no  reply. 

"I've  been  with  you  in  this  graft,  fencing 
and  squealing.  Every  squeal  you've  put  in  to 
the  police  I've  typewritten  for  you!  I've  car- 
ried your  diamonds  to  Antwerp  and  Paris  and 
risked  a  life  sentence  for  you!" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you're  getting  at."  His 
voice  was  trembling.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you,  Millie?" 

They  did  not  see  the  figure  that  had  emerged 
from  the  gloom  and  was  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  window.  John  Leslie,  his  head 
bent,  listened,  a  grim  smile  on  his  face. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean."  Millie's  voice 
was  a  hiss  of  sound.  "You're  sending  me  to 
Southampton.  Do  you  think  I'll  fall  for  that 
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kind  of  trick  ?  And  where  are  you  going  ?  Not 
to  Scotland  with  this  girl — you're  taking  her 
to  Canada!  You've  booked  the  passage  in  the 
name  of  Jackson.  The  boat  train  leaves  Euston 
to-night  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  train 
leaves  King's  Cross  for  Scotland.  I've  stood 
for  your  bigamy  when  you  left  them  flat  at  the 
church,  with  their  fathers'  checks  in  your 
pocket,  but  I'm  not  standing  this!" 

"Hush!"  he  warned  her  frantically.  "Keep 
your  voice  down,  you  damned  fool !  Somebody 
will  hear  you." 

"They'll  hear  soon  enough.  You're  not 
leaving  for  Canada  and  you're  not  leaving  for 
Scotland — get  that,  Mr.  Squealer!  I'm  your 
wife,  your  only  legal  wife,  and  you're  coming 
away  with  me  to  Southampton,  or  I'm  going 
to  find  Tillman." 

"Tillman?" 

"Ah!"  She  laughed  harshly.  "You  don't 
know  who  Tillman  is,  but  I  can  guess." 

He  was  trembling  like  a  leaf,  his  face  the 
colour  of  chalk. 

"You're  mad,  Millie!"  he  gasped.  "You 
wouldn't  do  a  dirty  trick  like  that  on  me.  . . ." 

"Are  you  coming  with  me?" 

He  was  a  quick  thinker,  The  Squealer,  and 
now  his  brain  was  racing  to  find  a  solution. 
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"The  train  doesn't  leave  till  after  ten,"  he 
said  urgently.  "Let's  talk  this  over.  We  can't 
talk  here.  Meet  me  at  the  Leopards  Club  in  an 
hour's  time." 

He  saw  the  suspicion  in  her  eyes  and  grew 
almost  frenzied  in  his  appeal. 

"You  fool,  if  I  don't  turn  up,  you  can  be  at 
the  station,  can't  you?  You've  nearly  two 
hours  to  catch  me  if  I  don't  keep  my  promise." 

"I  tell  you "  she  began. 

Suddenly  he  clapped  his  hand  in  front  of  her 
mouth. 

"They'll  hear  you  in  the  hall,"  he  whispered. 

The  door  into  the  hall  was  ajar,  and  he 
almost  ran  across  the  room  to  close  it.  When  he 
came  back,  he  saw  by  her  face  that  he  had 
triumphed. 

"At  the  Leopards  Club  in  an  hour.  I  swear 
to  you,  Millie,  that  you're  misjudging  me. 
I've  no  more  intention  of " 

"You're  a  liar,"  she  said  more  calmly,  "but 
I'll  take  a  chance.  If  you're  not  there  in  sixty 
minutes,  I'll  be  waiting  on  the  platform  at 
Euston,  with  two  *  busies'  to  pinch  you,  and 
enough  evidence  to  send  you  to  Dartmoor  for 
as  long  as  you  live.  And  everybody  shall 
know — John  Leslie  and  Lew  Friedman " 

"Hush,  hush!"  He  opened  the  door  stealth- 
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ily  and  looked  out,  half  ran  across  the  hall 
to  the  front  door,  and  accompanied  her  into 
the  night. 

His  car  was  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  drive, 
he  told  her. 

"I'll  make  some  excuse  to  come  up  to  town. 
Take  the  car  as  far  as  Wimbledon  station, 
where  you  can  get  a  cab.  Millie,  you  don't 
mean  all  you've  said?  You  wouldn't  send  an 
old  pal  to  the  Moor " 

"I'd  be  glad  to  send  you  there!"  She  spat 
the  words  at  him.  "And  you'll  be  glad  if  I  have 
the  chance." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"What  do  I  mean?"  She  thrust  her  face 
almost  into  his.  "  If  John  Leslie  gets  to  know 
first,  you'll  be  in  hell  to-night!" 


CHAPTER  XXH 

MR.  JOSHUA  COLLIE  went  back  to  his 
office  early  in  the  evening,  and  Field 
literally  fell  upon  his  neck  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  the  reporter  had  brought  with 
him  sufficient  copy  to  enliven  the  early  edition. 
But  as  he  knew  his  Collie  well,  he  should 
have  realized  that  that  was  a  most  unlikely  pos- 
sibility. For  Collie  was  one  of  those  peculiar 
men,  not  uncommon  in  Fleet  Street,  who  loved 
the  collection  of  news  and  loathed  setting  it 
down  in  black  and  white.  It  was  almost  as 
though  they  were  parting  with  a  cherished 
secret.  Not  until  the  last  minute  of  the  last 
hour  would  Collie  ever  write  a  line,  though  his 
overcoat  pocket  was  crammed  with  odd  scraps 
of  memoranda  which  nobody  but  he  could 
read. 

When  Mr.  Field  had  completely  exhausted 
himself: 

"A  newspaper  story,"  said  Joshua  oracu- 
larly, "is  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  One  may  put 
together  odd  sections;  one  mav  even  get  a  faint 
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resemblance  to  the  design;  but  until  all  the 
pieces  are  in  place " 

"I  don't  wish  to  have  a  lecture  from  you  on 
news,"  said  the  exasperated  editor.  "All  I 
want  from  you  is  a  story.  It  needn't  even  be 
spelled  correctly — we  keep  a  man  in  the  office 
to  attend  to  that;  and  the  English  may  be  your 
very  own — even  that  matter  can  be  put  right. 
But  we  want  the  bones  and  bowels  of  a  news 
item  that  can  be  expanded  by  a  more  skilful 
hand  than  yours  into  a  readable  half  column." 

Joshua  looked  pained  and  wan. 

"Not  half  a  column,  Mr.  Field,"  he  said 
with  dignity,  "  but  three  columns !  I  am  going 
to  pick  up  the  rest  of  this  story  at  the  Leopards 
Club.  As  you  once  remarked,  it  is  a  low  haunt. 
I  am  an  honorary  member.  But  it  is  a  useful 
low  haunt;  and  this  story  is  drifting  that  way. 
I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen — the  gift 
of  prophecy  has  been  denied  me — but  if  it  isn't 
something  big,  I'll  eat  my  hat." 

Field's  big  nose  wrinkled. 

"It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  you, 
Mr.  Collie,"  he  said  unpleasantly,  "that  the 
type  of  animal  that  eats  straw  is  not  much  use 
in  a  well-conducted  newspaper  office.  I'll  ac- 
cept your  excuse,  but  I  want  the  story  here  by 
ten.  If  you  can't  write  it,  'phone  it.  If  you  can't 
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'phone  it,  I'll  send  a  man  to  you  wherever  you 
ate  to  take  a  dictated  note.  The  Mega- 
phone  " 

"Curse  the  Megaphone!"  said  Joshua  Collie 
cold-bloodedly.  It  was  a  terrible  piece  of  bad 
language  for  him. 

Now  Joshua  had  one  invaluable  gift,  pe- 
culiar to  all  good  reporters:  he  had  a  nose  for 
essentials;  and  so  far  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
Megaphone,  his  great  rival,  had  not  yet 
touched  the  edge  of  vital  things. 

His  first  visit,  after  leaving  the  Post-Courier 
building,  was  to  Frank  Sutton's  office.  As  a 
rule,  two  or  three  clerks  could  be  found  work- 
ing late;  more  especially  was  this  likely  when 
the  financial  half-year  was  approaching;  and 
he  was  not  disappointed  to  learn  from  the  com- 
missionaire on  duty  at  the  staff  entrance  that 
there  were  two  clerks  and  a  sub-manager 
working  in  the  accounts  department. 

"Here,  Mr.  Collie,"  said  the  commission- 
aire, "what's  this  yarn  about  Leslie?  They 
told  me  he'd  been  pinched — he  was  here  this 
afternoon — went  up  to  his  office  as  large  as 
life." 

This  was  news  to  Joshua. 

"How  long  was  he  in  the  building?"  he 
asked. 
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"About  half  an  hour,  according  to  the  sub- 
manager.  He  said  he'd  come  to  get  his  pa- 
pers." 

"Was  anybody  else  here  this  afternoon?" 

The  timekeeper  kept  a  diary,  and  from  this 
he  gleaned  that  Millie  Trent  had  arrived  soon 
after  three,  and  that  Frank  Sutton  himself 
had  only  just  come  and  gone. 

"Sutton?"  Joshua  was  staggered. 

"He  just  came  in  and  went  out,"  said  the 
commissionaire. 

Collie  passed  up  the  stairs  and  made  his 
way  to  the  lighted  room  where  the  clerks  were 
at  work.  The  sub-manager  did  not  know  him 
and  rather  resented  his  arrival,  until  he  learned 
Joshua's  connection  with  the  press.  He  was, 
he  said,  working  overtime,  getting  out  the 
Bombay  accounts.  Apparently,  Sutton  & 
Company  exported  a  very  large  number  of 
second-hand  motor  cars  to  that  city,  and  that 
afternoon  the  sub-manager  in  charge  of  the 
department  had  received  specific  instructions 
to  collect  every  penny  due  to  the  firm,  convert 
it  into  cash,  and  hold  the  result  at  Frank 
Sutton's  orders. 

"We  sha'n't  be  finished  till  twelve,"  com- 
plained the  man.  "If  Tillman  had  done  his 
job,  we'd  have  got  through  by  ten.  That  fellow 
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came  111  half  an  hour  ago  and  went  out  again 
as  cool  as  you  like." 

"Is  Tillman  here  now?"  asked  Collie  quickly. 

"  If  he  was  here  he  would  be  working,"  said 
the  other  bitterly.  "I  told  Mr.  Sutton " 

"How  extraordinary,"  interrupted  Joshua 
sententiously,  "that  a  man  should  be  com- 
pelled on  his  very  wedding  day  to  attend  to 
sordid  business!" 

Mr.  Sutton  had  a  headache,  explained  the 
sub-manager — he  was  subject  to  such  dis- 
orders. In  his  office  he  had  a  small  locked 
medicine  cupboard,  and  this  contained  pow- 
ders of  a  peculiarly  potent  character. 

"I  must  say  I  learned  more  about  the 
governor  to-night  than  I  have  ever  known," 
said  the  sub-manager.  "He  was  quite  chatty. 
I  suppose  you've  come  up  to  get  a  few  items 
about  Leslie?" 

In  truth,  Joshua  had  come  with  no  such 
intention,  but  he  accepted  this  ready-made  ex- 
planation. For  the  moment,  he  confessed,  he 
was  terribly  concerned  about  Frank  Sutton's 
headaches.  He  could  imagine  no  worse  start 
for  a  honeymoon. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  he  had  'em  till  he  told 
me,"  said  the  sub-manager — and  this  was 
exactly  what  Mr.  Collie  wished  to  learn. 
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The  manager  talked  about  Sutton:  his  un- 
failing kindness,  his  courtesy  and  consider' 
ation  for  the  staff. 

"Leslie  was  a  brute  compared  with  him," 
he  said.  "The  girls  who  work  in  the  office  have 
a  little  clut> — a  sort  of  club — to  buy  flowers 
for  his  desk.  They're  always  doing  something 
for  his  office — penwipers  and  things." 

Collie  had  never  seen  Mr.  Sutton's  private 
office.  He  gave  the  sub-manager  the  impres- 
sion that  a  view  of  this  holy  of  holies  was 
necessary  for  an  article  he  intended  writing. 

"  In  these  days  of  labour  troubles,"  he  said, 
"the  world  cannot  know  too  much  about  the 
employer  who  treats  his  staff  like  human 
beings." 

He  even  suggested  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  photograph  of  the  room 
which  contained  such  a  paragon  among  em- 
ployers. 

"You'll  get  me  hung,"  said  the  sub-manager, 
taking  his  keys  from  his  pocket.  He  conducted 
Mr.  Collie  down  the  dark  corridor  and  opened 
a  door  at  the  end. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  room,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  a  large  and  handsome 
writing  desk.  A  rich-looking  square  of  carpet 
covered  the  greater  expanse  of  the  floor,  and 
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just  behind  Sutton's  padded  desk  chair  was  a 
small  mahogany  cabinet  fixed  to  the  wall  by 
brackets.  Joshua  took  a  leisurely  survey  of 
the  apartment,  noted  the  handsome  fireplace, 
the  deep  armchairs,  the  quality  of  the  velvet 
curtains  that  flanked  each  window.  Absent- 
mindedly  he  tried  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  but 
it  was  locked. 

"  Don't  touch  anything,  old  man,"  begged 
the  sub-manager. 

"A  very  tidy  office  and  spotlessly  clean," 
murmured  Joshua.  "A  palace!" 

The  desk  was  clear  and,  save  for  a  screwed- 
up  piece  of  white  paper,  the  waste-paper 
basket  was  empty.  But  the  reporter  saw  that 
on  the  paper  was  a  red  seal  .  .  .  just  a  glimpse 
he  had  of  the  cracked  and  broken  sealing-wax, 
and  guessed  that  Mr.  Sutton  must  have 
opened  a  new  box  of  powders  and  thrown 
away  the  wrapping.  And  Joshua  was  anxious 
to  know  the  nature  of  this  magic  specific. 

"How  do  those  curtains  draw?"  he  asked. 

The  manager  showed  him,  concealed  in  the 
folds  of  the  velvet,  a  long  silk  cord.  One  pulled 
at  this — he  performed  the  action — and  the 
curtains  covered  the  windows.  Before  he  re- 
turned his  full  attention  to  the  visitor,  the 
waste-paper  basket  was  empty  and  the  paper 
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was  added  to  the  confusion  in  Mr.  Collie's 
overcoat  pocket. 

He  left  the  sub-manager  in  his  room  and 
went  on  his  way  down  the  corridor  toward 
the  stairs.  Presently  he  came  to  the  entrance 
to  Leslie's  room,  stopped,  and  tried  the  door. 
To  his  surprise,  it  was  unlocked.  But  he  had  a 
greater  surprise  still  when  he  switched  on  the 
light.  The  fireplace  was  full  of  burned  and 
charred  papers,  and  not  only  was  the  safe 
door  open,  but  the  key  was  still  in  the  lock. 

"Dear  me!"  said  Joshua. 

He  peered  into  the  safe:  it  was  entirely 
empty.  Not  so  much  as  a  sheet  of  paper  was 
left  of  its  contents.  The  three  shelves  were 
bare.  Thoughtfully,  he  closed  the  safe,  locked 
the  door,  and  put  the  key  on  Leslie's  table. 
Somebody  intended  to  make  a  very  quick 
get-away,  and  was  destroying — what? 

He  poked  among  the  ashes,  found  nothing, 
until  at  the  very  bottom  were  two  half  sheets 
of  typewritten  paper,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  burned  away.  The  first  of  these 
read: 

John  Leslie,  an  ex-convict  in  the  em  .  .  . 
behaving  suspiciously  for  a  Ion  .  .  . 
diamond  collar  the  property  of  L  .  .  . 
safe  in  his  office. 
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The  second  sheet  was  almost  identical,  but 
in  both  there  were  certain  typewriting  errors. 
He  folded  these  sheets  carefully  and  put  them 
in  his  pocket. 

This,  then,  was  the  home  of  The  Squealer; 
for  Elford  on  one  occasion  had,  by  special  per- 
mission of  Barrabal,  shown  him  one  of  the 
typical  squeals  that  The  Squealer  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  Scotland  Yard  and  to  the 
Divisional  Inspector  of  the  district. 

He  looked  up  at  the  clock;  there  was  time 
for  him  to  eat  his  dinner — Joshua  hated  being 
hurried  over  meals — before  he  began  the 
wearisome  task  of  beginning  a  story  which  so 
far  had  no  end.  Most  fervently,  Mr.  Joshua 
Collie  prayed  for  a  quick  development,  for  the 
Megaphone  was  getting  on  his  nerves. 

There  is  a  tiny  restaurant  at  the  back  of 
the  Empire  Theatre  which  was  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  reporter's.  Here,  relieved  of  his 
overcoat,  he  sat  down  and  relaxed  with  the 
happy  sense  of  comforts  to  come. 

And  then  he  remembered  Mr.  Sutton's 
headache  powders  and  went  out  to  the  micro- 
scopic vestibule  to  search  his  coat  pocket. 

He  found  what  he  was  seeking  and  brought 
it  back  to  his  table. 

As  he  straightened  out  the  paper,  he  saw 
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that  the  sub-manager  had  been  mistaken — the 
shape  was  not  of  a  carton  but  of  a  small  phial. 
On  the  paper  was  printed  the  trade  mark  of  a 
manufacturing  chemist  and  the  name  of  the 
drug.  Beneath  was  the  warning  "Poison!" 

Joshua  really  did  whistle,  for  this  compound 
name  was  that  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
narcotics  known  to  medical  science.  It  was  a 
drug  greatly  favoured  by  a  certain  type  of 
desperate  criminal  who  called  it  "The  New 
Knock,"  for  its  effects  were  more  drastic 
than  the  knock-out  drop  of  old. 

The  waiter  brought  the  soup  as  Joshua  rose 
from  the  table. 

"Leave  it  there,"  he  said,  and  went  out  to 
find  a  telephone. 

There  were  many  eminent  physicians  who 
would  go  a  long  way  to  oblige  Joshua  Collie. 
The  first  he  called  was  out,  but  at  the  second 
attempt  he  found  himself  connected  with  one 
of  the  brightest  lights  that  illuminate  Harley 
Street. 

"Collie  speaking — Post-Courier.  I  want  to 
ask  you  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  drug?" 
He  repeated  the  name  on  the  paper  and  heard 
the  doctor  laugh. 

"What  is  this — a  new  crime  you've  un- 
earthed, Joshua?  What  would  be  the  effect? 
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It  is  odourless  and  tasteless.  If  you  took  half 
a  teaspoonful  you  would  feel  absolutely  no 
effect  until  you  made  a  sudden  movement — 
lifted  your  hand  or  turned  your  head  rather 
quickly.  Then  you  would  go  out  as  though 
you  had  been  hit  on  the  head  with  an  iron 
bar,  and  you  might  sleep  for  hours — and  you'd 
be  rather  sorry  for  yourself  when  you  woke 
up!  Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"  I  am  writing  an  article,"  said  Joshua  men- 
daciously. "It  is  to  be  called  *  Should  Brides 
Be  Poisoned  ?'" 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

WHEN  Beryl  Sutton  left  the  drawing 
room  and  passed  up  the  stairs,  her  first 
intention  was  to  go  to  her  room,  and,  locking 
the  door,  wait  until  she  had  brought  her  mind 
to  normality.  Her  head  was  aching;  a  curious 
weakness  made  her  knees  give  under  her.  As 
she  entered  her  room,  she  thought  she  heard 
Lew's  voice  calling  her  from  below,  but  pur- 
posely did  not  answer.  Closing  the  door  softly, 
she  was  about  to  lock  it  when  a  thought  oc- 
curred to  her.  She  had  one  hour  at  the  most 
— one  hour  of  loneliness;  the  last  hour,  per- 
haps, she  could  call  her  own. 

Leading  from  her  bedroom  was  a  small 
dressing  room,  and  she  had  made  this  into  a 
cosy  cubbyhole,  infinitely  less  comfortable 
than  her  own  sitting  room,  but  having  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  seclusion. 

Here  was  a  long  and  luxurious  settee,  and, 
closing  and  locking  first  the  door  and  then  the 
baize  inner  door,  she  collapsed  into  the  soft 
couch,  and,  burying  her  head  in  the  cushions, 
strove  with  all  her  will  power  to  compose  her 
mind. 

200 
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John  Leslie  was  free  .  .  .  and  she  was  married. 
In  an  hour,  two  hours,  she  would  be  on  her 
way  to  Scotland  with  Frank  Sutton.  .  .  .  She 
was  Mrs.  Frank  Sutton.  She  repeated  the 
words  a  dozen  times,  trying  to  take  hold  of 
the  reality.  But  her  mind  refused  to  be 
disciplined.  She  was  married,  and  yet  she 
was  not  married.  And  somewhere  out  there 
beyond  the  dark  garden  the  man  she  loved 
was  waiting,  with  a  heart  as  empty  as  hers. 

She  tried  to  rouse  herself,  to  make  the 
effort  of  walking  to  the  window  and  looking 
out.  Perhaps  she  could  see  him.  But  she  was 
curiously  lethargic;  could  not  bring  herself  to 
move.  The  very  weariness  of  death  was  upon 
her;  she  was  striving  toward  oblivion,  and 
presently  oblivion  came,  and  she  fell  into  a 
dreamless  sleep. 

She  did  not  even  hear  Lew's  voice  calling 
her  from  the  bedroom,  or  the  whir  of  car 
wheels.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  patter  of  rain  against  the  window 
that  woke  her,  and  she  sat  up  with  a  start.  The 
room  was  dark,  but  it  had  been  dark  when  she 
came  in.  She  had  had  to  feel  her  way  to  the 
couch.  How  long  had  she  slept?  It  seemed 
incredible  that  she  had  slept  at  all. 

She  rose  stiffly  and  shivered,  for  she  was 
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chilled.  Feeling  along  the  wall,  she  found  the 
electric  switch  and  pressed  it,  and  the  room 
was  flooded  with  soft  light.  On  her  desk  was  a 
tiny  French  clock,  and  the  hands  pointed  to  a 
quarter  to  eleven. 

A  quarter  to  eleven!  Her  train  left  King's 
Cross  at  twenty  past  ten.  She  picked  up  the 
little  clock  and  pressed  it  to  her  ear:  it  was 
going.  And  then  she  glanced  at  the  watch  on 
her  wrist:  it  was  the  same  hour.  What  had 
happened  ? 

She  went  into  the  bedroom,  turned  on  the 
light,  and,  opening  the  door,  stepped  on  to  the 
landing.  She  heard  the  footman  talking  to  one 
of  the  servants  below. 

"...  I  didn't  see  her  go.  She  was  wearing 
a  hat  when  I  saw  her  last  .  .  .  he's  like  a  luna- 
tic. Perhaps  he  thinks  she's  gone  after  that 
fellow." 

She  thought  it  was  the  moment  to  call  down 
the  stairs,  and  heard  a  startled  expression. 

"Is  that  you,  miss?  Good  Lord,  you've 
given  us  all  a  fright,  miss!" 

She  went  halfway  down  the  dark  stairs. 

"What  has  happened?  Where  is  Mr.  Fried- 


man? 
tt 


I  don't  know,  miss.  I  think  he's  gone  out 
after  you."  He  was  rather  embarrassed. 
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"Perhaps  she  went  after  that  fellow,"  she 
repeated  to  herself — who  the  fellow  was  to 
whom  he  was  referring,  she  could  guess. 

"Mr.  Friedman  thought  I'd  gone  out?  Has 
he  telephoned?" 

"No,  miss." 

The  grandfather  clock  in  the  hall  struck  the 
three  quarters  at  that  moment. 

"Is  that  a  quarter  to  eleven?" 

"Yes,  miss.  All  your  trunks  went  on  to  the 
station  hours  ago." 

The  footman  was  anxious  for  further  in- 
formation at  first  hand,  but  she  was  not  to  be 
provoked  into  satisfying  his  curiosity. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  your  suit- 
cases, miss." 

Her  two  suitcases  were  strapped  in  the  hall, 
waiting,  she  saw.  She  stood,  one  hand  on  the 
balustrade,  looking  down  at  them  thought- 
fully. 

"Has  Mr.  Sutton  been  back?" 

"No,  miss — ma'am."  He  remembered  her 
changed  status. 

"Mr."— here  she  hesitated— "Leslie?" 

"No,  miss,  he  hasn't  come  either.  In  fact, 
nobody's  here  except  the  servants."  A  pause. 
"Shall  I  telephone  for  a  taxi,  miss?" 

"Why?" 
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Evidently  there  was  reason  in  the  footman's 
question.  Her  place  was  by  her  husband's 
side — how  very  trite  that  sounded!  She  had 
heard  such  a  phrase  in  a  play  that  had  not 
been  very  successful,  and  for  which  she  and 
Lew  had  had  first-night  tickets. 

"Yes,  please,"  awkwardly.  "I  think  you 
had  better  get  a  taxi.  The  cars  have  gone?" 

"Yes,  miss,  there  are  no  cars  here  except 
your  little  two-seater." 

Obviously,  he  dismissed  the  possibility  of 
her  using  this.  A  lady  going  to  Scotland  on 
her  honeymoon  might  find  a  two-seater  an  em- 
barrassing possession  by  the  time  she  reached 
King's  Cross  station.  But,  to  his  surprise,  she 
jumped  at  the  suggestion. 

"Yes,  please,"  she  said  eagerly.  "Will  you 
get  it  out  for  me?" 

The  footman  was  a  motor  cyclist  and  had 
some  knowledge  of  cars.  In  ten  minutes,  he 
brought  the  little  machine  to  the  portico. 

"I've  put  up  the  hood  and  the  side  curtains, 
miss — ma'am,"  he  said.  "It's  raining  cats  and 
dogs.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  wear  something 
warm." 

She  smiled  at  this. 

"You  feel  you  stand  in  loco  parentis, 
Robert?"  she  said.  The  gaiety  in  her  voice 
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was  infectious,  though  the  reason  for  her 
sudden  happiness  was  difficult  to  analyze. 
Not  so  difficult,  perhaps,  if  she  allowed  herself 
to  think  honestly.  She  was  happy  because  she 
had  lost  the  train  to  Scotland.  Whatever 
happened,  that  journey  would  be  postponed 
till — to-morrow,  probably. 

"If  Mr.  Friedman  rings  up,  you  must  tell 
him  I  went  to  sleep  in  my  dressing  room  and 
that  I'm  terribly  sorry;  and  you  can  tell  Mr. 
Sutton  the  same.  And,  Robert,  tell  Mr. 
Friedman  that  I  amdriving  up  to  London " 

Here  she  stopped.  Why  was  she  driving  to 
London?  She  must  at  least  be  honest  with 
herself.  She  was  going  to  Leslie,  to  find  him. 
And  what  would  happen  after  that,  she  did 
not  know — cared  less.  Only  she  wanted  to  be — 
some  place  where  Frank  Sutton  could  not 
find  her.  No  longer  did  she  fret  at  the  thought 
of  hurting  Lew.  She  was  comfortably  selfish. 
All  the  world  for  the  moment  revolved  about 
her  own  happiness,  her  own  emotions. 

She  must  be  still  asleep  in  a  moral  sense,  she 
thought,  as  she  climbed  into  the  car  and  sent 
the  machine  spinning  along  the  London  road. 
For  even  the  drive  of  rain  and  the  chill  of  the 
night  could  not  wake  her  to  the  cold  ugliness 
of  duty.  Her  duty  was  to  herself.  Intruding 
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on  this  feverish  lightheadedness  of  hers  was 
the  knowledge  of  one  inexplicable  problem 
that  remained  unsolved.  Lew  and  duty  had 
gone  by  the  board.  Frank  was  an  inconsider- 
able factor — or  would  be  if  she  could  make  up 
her  mind  just  how  she  felt  toward  him. 

If  she  hated  him,  her  action  was  logical; 
if  she  liked  him  enough  to  be  sorry  for  him, 
she  would  not  dare  think  of  him.  But  she 
neither  liked  nor  hated  him.  He  was  one  with 
Tillman — Collie — a  dozen  people  she  could 
recall.  An  interesting  person  to  whom  she  was 
attached  by  no  bond  which  could  not  be 
snapped  without  a  pang. 

In  this  mood  Beryl  Sutton  came  to  London. 

Her  car  came  to  a  halt  before  the  rather 
gloomy  Bloomsbury  house  in  which  John 
Leslie  had  his  lodgings.  Exactly  what  she  was 
going  to  do,  she  had  no  idea.  What  would  be 
the  outcome  of  her  visit,  she  did  not  think  or 
care.  As  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  London, 
her  spirits,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
rose  higher.  She  had  money  with  her,  and  if 
necessary  she  would  spend  that  night  at  a 
hotel.  One  resolution  she  had  reached — she 
would  not  return  to  Wimbledon  and  to  Frank 
Sutton. 
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The  Bloomsbury  boarding  house  had  a 
butler  who  was  also  a  part  proprietor.  He 
shook  his  head  when  she  told  him  of  her  quest. 

"Captain  Leslie  very  seldom  comes  here 
except  to  sleep,"  he  said,  to  her  surprise.  "I 
haven't  seen  him  since  Wednesday." 

"  Didn't  he  sleep  here  last  night  ? "  she  asked. 

"Not  for  two  or  three  nights,  miss." 

"  But  what  do  you  do  with  his  letters  when 
they  come?" 

"They  don't  come,"  he  smiled  blandly. 

She  heard  the  news  in  consternation.  At 
least  she  had  expected  to  find  Leslie;  never 
doubted  that  her  first  objective  would  be 
reached. 

"  He  is  working  at  Sutton  &  Co.  I  can  give 
you  the  address." 

"Thank  you,  I  know  it,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"Perhaps  he  has  gone  back  there." 

And  though  it  was  very  unlikely,  she  could 
but  inquire.  When  she  arrived,  the  com- 
missionaire could  only  tell  her  what  he  had 
told  "a  newspaper  reporter." 

"Mr.  Collie?"  she  said  quickly. 

Here  was  one  who  might  help  her,  and  it  was 
strange  that  she  had  never  thought  of  him. 
She  did  not  go  into  the  office,  but  turned  her 
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car  Citywards,  and  ten  minutes  later  Field  was 
interviewing  her  in  the  waiting  room  of  the 
Post-Courier. 

"Miss  Stedman?"  he  said  when  he  came  in. 
"You're  not  the  lady  who  was  married  to- 
day ?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  nodded,  a  little  subdued, 
"but  I'm  not  quite  used  to  my  new  name." 

"I'm  afraid  Collie  is  out,"  said  Field  gently. 
He  was  a  man  with  an  eye  for  beauty,  despite 
his  grizzled  hair  and  his  years;  for  news  editors 
are  sometimes  human.  "I  don't  know  where 
you  could  find  him,  unless  .  .  ."  He  shook  his 
head  dubiously.  "He's  probably  at  a  club, 
rather  a  low  place  called  the  Leopards,  and  I 
shouldn't  advise  you  to  go  there,  Mrs.  Sutton. 
I'll  'phone  him." 

He  went  out  and  was  gone  five  minutes. 

"He's  not  there  yet,"  he  reported,  "but, 
if  you  keep  in  touch  with  the  office,  we  can 
let  you  know  where  he  is  to  be  found." 

She  was  in  a  dilemma.  Collie  only  had  one 
value  to  her:  he  might  be  able  to  lead  her  to 
John  Leslie.  Perhaps  Field  knew,  but  he 
shook  his  head  when  she  put  the  question. 

"No,  I  only  know  what's  in  the  news- 
paper, that  he  was  arrested  to-day.  Is  he  a 
friend  of  yours,  Mrs.  Sutton?" 
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"  Yes,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  a  very  great 
friend." 

"He  was  released  on  bail.  That's  remark- 
able. Barrabal's  doing — though  why  Barrabal 
should  let  him  out " 

And  then,  remembering  that  while  he  was 
speaking  of  a  desperate  criminal,  he  was  also 
speaking  of  her  friend,  he  endeavoured  to  turn 
the  conversation,  only  to  find  himself  in  deeper 
waters. 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you  found 
Leslie  at  the  club.  They  have  some  queer 
members " 

He  floundered  here,  but  she  was  not  think- 
ing of  deplorable  characters.  The  possibility 
that  she  might  find  him  at  this  place  made  her 
heart  leap. 

"Could  I  leave  my  car  here?  I  saw  a  lot 
of  machines  standing  by  the  sidewalk  un- 
attended." 

Mr.  Field  made  inquiries  by  telephone  and 
found  that  the  car  could  be  left.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind.  After  seeing  the  machine  sand- 
wiched in  a  side  street  between  two  newspaper 
vans,  she  went  up  to  Fleet  Street,  found  a  taxi, 
and  gave  the  driver  instructions. 

"The  Leopards  Club,  miss?"  The  taxi 
driver  was  staggered.  "Very  good." 
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"Do  you  know  where  it  is?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  I  know  where  it  is,  and  I  know 
what  it  is,"  grinned  the  taxi  man.  "All  right, 
miss." 

It  was  raining  so  heavily  that  she  was  al- 
ready wet  to  the  skin,  but  this  she  did  not 
notice.  The  cab  passed  through  Kingsway, 
and  after  a  while  pulled  up  at  the  entrance  of 
a  narrow  street.  Through  the  rain-blurred 
window,  she  saw  two  men  running,  and  heard, 
above  the  rumble  and  rattle  of  the  taxi,  a 
police  whistle  blow  shrilly.  And  then  she  was 
stricken  with  a  horrible  feeling  of  appre- 
hension. Flinging  open  the  door  of  the  cab,  she 
jumped  out. 

"Wait  for  me!"  she  called  over  her  shoulder, 
and  fled  down  the  narrow  street. 

Where  the  Leopards  Club  was,  she  did  not 
know.  Only  she  could  see  a  crowd  running 
and  knew  something  awful  had  happened. 
Above  the  patter  of  flying  footsteps  came 
that  nerve-shattering  police  whistle. 

And  then  somebody  caught  her  by  the  arm 
and  swung  her  round,  and  she  looked  up  into 
the  lean  face  of  Tillman. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Miss  Stedman?"  he 
asked  roughly. 

She  stared  at  him  wildly. 
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"  I  don't  know.  Something  has  happened.  .  ." 
She  could  hardly  find  breath  to  speak. 

"Something's  happened  all  right.  You'd 
better  go  away." 

Two  policemen  came  flying  past  at  a  run. 
She  saw  ahead  of  them  a  little  knot  of  people 
gathered  round  the  door  of  a  building.  And 
then  somebody  began  screaming  horribly. 
She  put  her  hands  to  her  ears  to  shut  out  the 
sound. 

Tillman  relaxed  his  grip  on  her  arm  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  obeying  an  impulse,  she 
ran  forward.  She  heard  him  call  her  back, 
but  she  took  no  notice.  Now  she  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  little  crowd  and  saw  the  struggling, 
screaming  woman  whom  two  policemen  were 
carrying  from  the  building. 

It  was  Millie  Trent! 

"Murder,  murder!"  she  was  screaming. 
"He's   dead!   .    .    .    Leslie    murdered   him!" 

Beryl  sank  back,  would  have  collapsed,  but 
Tillman's  strong  arm  was  round  her. 

Dead?  Frank  Sutton  was  dead.  Instinc- 
tively she  knew  that  she,  the  bride  of  a  few 
hours,  was  a  widow.  John  Leslie  had  kept  his 
promise. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  Leopards  Club  figured  from  time  to 
time  in  the  police-court  news,  but  lately  a 
wave  of  respectability  had  come  over  that 
dubious  establishment.  For  a  year  it  had  be- 
come something  of  a  fashionable  resort  in  the 
sense  that  daring  young  bloods  who  wished 
to  show  their  quivering  womenfolk  a  view  of 
the  under  life  of  London  were  wont  to  engage  a 
table  at  the  Leopards  and  to  spend  a  pre- 
carious night  dancing  to  the  strains  of  the 
saxophone,  fiddle,  and  trap  drum  which  com- 
posed the  Leopards  Club  orchestra. 

It  was  situate,  as  so  many  clubs  of  its  kind 
are  placed,  on  the  top  floor  of  a  large  building 
off  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  and  was  registered 
as  a  social  and  luncheon  club.  Besides  the 
cramped  dining  room  with  its  still  more 
cramped  dancing  floor,  there  were  supper 
rooms  where  the  members  could  entertain 
their  guests  privately. 

Mr.  William  Anerley,  both  proprietor  and 
commissionaire,   called   the   largest   of  these 
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latter  "the  board  room,"  and  suggested,  both 
by  printed  notice  affixed  to  the  Club  board  and 
bv  advertisement,  that  it  might  be  hired  by 
directors  of  public  meetings.  There  is  no 
record  that  this  invitation  had  ever  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Queer  things  happened  at  the  Leopards,  but 
the  really  queer  things  which  interested  the 
police  were  most  rigorously  prohibited.  You 
might  not  drink  in  forbidden  hours,  or  play, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor,  a  game  less 
innocuous  than  solo  whist.  That  members 
came  to  the  club  with  "a  shoe  in  their  pocket," 
and  more  exciting  games  than  auction  bridge 
were  played,  not  only  in  the  board  room,  a 
favourite  rendezvous,  but  in  the  smaller 
apartments,  was  fairly  certain.  But  Bill 
Anerley  could  point  with  virtuous  pride  to 
certain  minutes  of  his  committee  wherein  was 
recorded  the  expulsion  of  Joe  Greel  and  Harry 
Manx,  who  had  transgressed  the  rules. 

The  committee  was  properly  constituted, 
but  since  it  had  a  habit  of  meeting  at  an  hour 
in  the  morning  when  most  of  its  members  were 
in  bed,  and  one  of  the  rules  of  its  constitution 
stipulated  that  two  might  form  a  quorum,  the 
business  of  the  Leopards  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Anerley  and  his  gawky  son,  Jim,  who,  in 
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moments  when  he  was  free  from  the  arduous 
business  of  committeeman,  manipulated  the 
lift  by  which  the  members  and  their  friends 
entered  the  club. 

Bill  had  no  illusions  about  the  character  of 
the  establishment  or  the  standing  of  its  mem- 
bers: and  once,  when  he  had  ostentatiously 
struck  from  the  roll  of  membership  a  gentle- 
man who  had  brought  a  pigeon  to  be  plucked, 
he  had  stated  his  conviction  in  a  few  pungent 
words. 

"Do  you  call  this  a  gentleman's  club?',  de- 
manded the  disgruntled  member. 

Big  Bill  looked  at  him  with  a  cold  blue 
eye. 

"  If  it  was  a  gentleman's  club,  Harry,  your 
name  wouldn't  be  on  the  books." 

Once  Jim  asked  him,  in  a  slack  period  of  the 
year,  where  the  members  went  in  the  holiday 
season.  Bill  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from  the 
book  where  he  was  entering  up  certain  charges. 

"  Some  of  'em  go  to  the  Lydo,  my  boy,  and 
some  of  'em  go  to  Ostend,  and  some  of  'em  go 
to  Dartmoor.  It  all  depends  on  what  they  do 
for  a  living." 

A  hard-faced,  big-jawed  man,  there  was 
only  one  tender  spot  in  his  composition,  and 
that,  curiously  enough,  was  an  affection  for 
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two  men,  one  of  whom  was  entirely  unknown 
to  him. 

It  was  a  favourite  story  of  Bill's,  that  he 
told  the  interested  Jim  in  slack  moments. 

"He  used  to  call  me  'Percy.'  I  met  him 
first  in  a  shell  hole  the  other  side  of  Hill  60, 
and  we  lay  there  for  three  days.  He  was  an 
officer  and  I  was  a  private  .  .  .  and  he  used 
to  call  me  Percy.  'Hullo,  Percy,'  he  used  to 
say,  when  a  shell  came  over.  'That  one  nearly 
got  you!'  He  tied  up  my  leg  and  kept  me  alive 
with  water  that  he  ought  to  have  been  drink- 
ing hisself.  I'd  give  a  thousand  pound  to 
meet  him.  If  I  could  have  only  got  down  from 
the  bus  in  time  that  day  .  .  ." 

He  referred  to  a  memorable  afternoon  in 
July  when  he  and  Jim  were  taking  a  blow  on 
the  top  of  a  bus.  As  they  had  passed  Picca- 
dilly Circus,  Bill  had  recognized  his  hero  and 
signalled  frantically  to  him,  without  attract- 
ing attention,  and,  descending  in  haste,  had 
made  a  vain  search.  Piccadilly  is  a  place  of 
great  activity,  and  the  unknown  had  vanished. 

As  to  the  other,  he  never  spoke  of  him  at 
all,  but  there  is  little  he  would  not  have  done 
for  the  financier  who  at  a  critical  period  had 
established  Bill  Anerley  as  the  proprietor  of 
The  Club.  For  Mr.  Lewis  Friedman  he  had  a 
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profound  respect — for  the  unknown  officer 
something  of  veneration. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  and  a  very  quiet  night — 
so  quiet  that  Anerley  the  younger  had  been 
given  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  off  to  go 
to  the  pictures.  He  returned  to  find  his  father 
a  very  thoughtful  man. 

There  had  been  some  trouble  with  the 
orchestra,  and  Bill  had  substituted  an  electri- 
cally propelled  gramophone  in  the  dancing 
room,  and  the  squeak  and  squall  of  it  came 
at  intervals  as  the  door  was  opened. 

"Anybody  in  the  ballroom  to-night, 
Father?"  Jim,  in  an  ill-fitting  uniform,  lounged 
against  the  entrance  of  the  lift. 

"Nobody  to-night,  my  boy,"  said  Bill, 
looking  over  his  pince-nez.  His  own  com- 
missionaire's uniform  was  a  gorgeous  thing  of 
gold  and  mulberry.  "And  I  wish,  my  boy, 
you'd  get  out  of  the  habit  of  asking  ques- 
tions." 

Jim  sighed.  He  was  young,  and  excitement 
was  his  normal  fare. 

"Couldn't  we  do  something  to  liven  things 
up?"  he  asked. 

His  father  looked  at  him  sternly. 

"What  do  you  mean — buy  a  couple  of  toy 
balloons  and  call  it  a  gala  dance?"  he  de- 
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manded  sardonically.  "No,  Jim,  there's  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  Everybody's  out  of  town." 

The  telephone  bell  en  his  desk  rang.  He 
took  down  the  receiver.  It  was  an  inquiry  from 
an  agitated  lady. 

"No,  Mrs.  Lattit,  your  husband  isn't  here 
.  .  .  no,  he  hasn't  been  in  the  club  to-day — I 
haven't  seen  him,  at  any  rate.  Yes,  Mrs. 
Lattit,  I'll  tell  him." 

He  put  down  the  receiver,  rang  a  bell,  and 
a  little  waiter  appeared. 

"Go  and  tell  Mr.  Lattit  his  wife's  asking 
after  him,"  he  said.  "He's  in  Number  Four 
— no,  no,  Number  Three.  Don't  go  disturbing 
Number  Four — he's  having  a  sleep." 

"Who's  that?"  asked  Jim. 

Mr.  Anerley  adjusted  his  glasses,  unneces- 
sarily, for  he  looked  over  them  at  the  youth. 

"Who's  what?"  he  demanded. 

"Who's  in  Number  Four?" 

"Mr.  Albert  Alfred  Henry  John  Jones," 
said  Bill.  "He  lives  at  906  Nowhere  Court." 

Jim  was  crushed  to  silence.  Presently  his 
father  enlightened  him. 

"  If  you  want  to  know,  it's  one  of  the  mem- 
bers who  wants  to  keep  out  of  sight.  And  if 
you  ask  what  you're  to  say  if  the  police  inquire 
about  him,  I'll  give  you  a  thick  ear!" 
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Jim  was  saved  the  trouble  of  a  retort.  The 
lift  bell  rang,  and  he  descended.  He  was  back 
again  in  a  minute  and  ushered  the  visitor 
into  the  corridor. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Sutton." 

Bill  favoured  the  newcomer  with  a  glance 
that  was  meant  to  be  gracious;  for  Sutton,  if 
he  was  not  a  frequent,  was  a  generous,  patron 
of  the  club.  He  looked  round  now  at  the  wait- 
ing boy,  and  Bill,  taking  the  hint,  gave  his  son 
a  signal  to  make  himself  scarce — a  simple 
matter  for  a  lift  attendant. 

Until  the  whine  of  the  descending  elevator 
ceased,  Sutton  did  not  speak,  and  his  shrewd 
observer  realized  that  the  request  to  be  made 
of  him  was  of  a  special  character,  for  it  was  not 
unusual  for  Mr.  Frank  Sutton  to  require  a 
special  service.  There  was  an  occasion  when 
Bill  had  arranged  one  of  the  private  rooms  in 
such  a  manner  that  Sutton  could  interview  a 
caller  without  his  identity  being  revealed  or  his 
face  seen  by  the  visitor. 

Bill  Anerley  never  inquired  too  closely  into 
the  profession  or  the  occupation  of  his  mem- 
bers. The  club,  he  often  said,  was  for  service. 
He  had  adopted  this  phrase  bodily  from  the 
advertisement  of  a  well-known  trading  house. 
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But  it  sounded  fine,  and,  in  a  sense,  went  to 
the  salving  of  his  conscience. 

Sutton  was  no  favourite  of  his,  but  he  was 
a  man  of  wealth,  a  generous  paymaster,  and, 
as  such,  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

"  I  want  a  room.  Is  the  board  room  vacant  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Bill.  "Are  you  expecting 
somebody?" 

His  hand  was  halfway  to  the  bell  when  the 
other  stopped  him.  In  turning,  he  knocked 
against  the  visitor,  and  Frank  Sutton  cursed 
him  and  felt  gingerly  at  his  arm. 

"It  is  all  right,"  he  said,  with  a  wince  of 
pain,  "but  I  was  in  a  motor-car  accident  the 
other  night  and  cut  myself  rather  badly." 

Bill  was  all  apologies,  but  these  Sutton  cut 
short. 

"You  needn't  let  the  waiters  in  on  this,"  he 
said.  "I'd  like  you  to  look  after  the  matter 
yourself.  I  want  a  couple  of  pints  of  cham- 
pagne, two  glasses,  and  no  interruption." 

This  in  itself  was  not  a  remarkable  request. 

"A  lady,  Mr.  Sutton?" 

Frank  Sutton  nodded  thoughtfully. 

"Yes — you  know  her:  she's  been  here  before 
with  me." 

"Miss  Trent?"  Bill  was  interested. 
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"Yes,  Miss  Trent." 

There  was  something  else  coming.  Bill  knew 
that  the  really  important  communication  was 
as  yet  unmade.  Sutton  would  not  have  sent 
the  boy  out  of  the  way  to  order  a  couple  of 
pints  of  champagne  and  a  private  room. 

The  big  corridor  was  quiet;  only  the  faint 
strains  of  the  gramophone  came  from  the 
dance  room,  where  three  lonely  couples  were 
endeavouring  to  work  up  a  spurious  gaiety. 

"The  fact  is,  Bill,  I'm  in  a  frightful  mess." 

Bill  inclined  his  head  graciously.  Most  of 
his  clients,  at  some  time  or  other,  were  in  a 
frightful  mess;  and  not  once  but  many  times 
had  he  been  called  upon  to  extricate  them 
from  unhappy  and  complicated  situations. 
Yet  he  could  not  help  wondering  why  a  man 
of  Mr.  Frank  Sutton's  undoubted  wealth  and 
influence  should  find  himself  in  a  difficulty, 
unless 

He  had  had  the  faintest  of  hints  that  Sut- 
ton's business  was  not  altogether  straight. 
There  had  been  occasions  when  this  prosperous 
merchant  had  held  conferences  in  the  board 
room  with  men  whom  Anerley  knew  to  be 
expert  jewel  thieves.  Was  it  a  police  matter? 
he  wondered. 

"Ill  tell  you  the  facts,"  eaid  Sutton.  "IVe 
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had  a  little  tiff  with  our  friend — you're  a  man 
of  the  world,  Anerley,  and  you  understand 
what  I  mean/' 

A  tiff,  to  Bill,  meant  anything  from  a  mild 
argument  to  a  stand-up  fight. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Sutton,  "I  was  married 
to-day." 

"Oh!"  said  Bill,  genuinely  astonished. 

"And  Miss  Trent,  who  has  been  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  has  taken  it  rather  badly.  I'm 
leaving  for  Scotland  to-night,  and  she's  threat- 
ened to  come  down  to  the  station  and  make  a 
scene.  Well,  you  realize  what  that  means." 

"She  ought  to  be  sensible,"  said  Bill,  shak- 
ing his  head,  reproving  the  absent  Millie.  "  I'm 
quite  sure  a  gentleman  like  you  could  easily 
square  the  thing.  A  few  hundred  pounds " 

"Money  isn't  in  question,"  said  the  other 
impatiently.  "You  don't  understand.  I've  dis- 
covered that,  unfortunately,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  Miss  Trent  has  become  violently  at- 
tached to  me.  You  understand  what  I  mean?" 

"  I  understand,"  said  Bill,  wondering  what 
was  coming  next.  Was  he  expected  to  placate 
the  enraged  Millie?  he  wondered.  Apparently 
not. 

"She  will  be  coming  here  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  Sutton  went  on,  "and  I  am  going  to 
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have  a  little  talk  with  her.  After  I've  gone" 
— he  paused,  and  looked  Bill  straight  in  the 
eyes — "she  will  probably  have  a  little  sleep. 
I  don't  want  her  to  be  disturbed  before  to- 
morrow morning — say,  four  o'clock/' 


CHAPTER  XXV 

NOW  Bill  Anerley  understood  and  shook 
his  head. 

"That's  a  bit  too  dangerous,  Mr.  Sutton," 
he  said.  "I  can't  afford  to  take  the  risk.  Sup- 
pose she  starts  a  squeal,  what  will  I  look  like  ?" 

Sutton's  eyes  did  not  waver. 

"Suppose  somebody  else  starts  a  squeal?" 
he  said  slowly.  "I  don't  see  that  you're  re- 
sponsible for  anything  I  do;  and  it  isn't  the 
first  time  that  people  have  wakened  up  in  this 
club  with  a  headache." 

u  It  will  be  the  first  woman  that's  wakened 
up  in  this  club  with  a  headache,"  said  Bill 
coolly.  "I'm  sorry,  it  can't  be  done." 

"It  can't,  eh?  Then  what  will  happen  when 
I've  gone  and  you  find  the  lady  sleeping?  Will 
you  send  for  the  police?  I  don't  think  so,  Bill. 
I  needn't  have  told  you  anything  about  it.  If 
I'd  walked  out  and  left  her  there  and  told  you 
I  was  coming  back  in  an  hour  or  two,  you'd 
have  made  no  trouble." 

"  I  can't  have  anybody  doped  in  this  club," 
223 
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said  Bill  doggedly;  "but  if  she's  going  to  make 
a  fuss — well,  I  can  understand  how  you  feel 
about  it,  Mr.  Sutton." 

Sutton  took  a  pad  of  notes  from  his  pocket, 
detached  three  and  laid  them  on  the  desk. 

"And  of  course,"  said  Bill,  his  eyes  on  the 
money,  "if  it's  not  going  to  hurt  her  .  .  ." 

He  gathered  the  notes  mechanically,  folded 
them,  and  slipped  them  into  his  pocket. 

"When  will  you  be  back?"  he  asked,  as 
Sutton  rang  the  lift  bell. 

"Either  before  or  after  her.  Show  her  into 
the  board  room,  if  that's  vacant." 

Bill  nodded. 

"If  she  comes  before  me,  tell  her  I  sha'n't 
be  very  long." 

After  Sutton  had  gone,  Bill  climbed  on  to 
the  high  stool  behind  his  desk  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  gray  hair.  Jim  returned  to 
find  him  glaring  at  the  book  before  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  Father?" 

"Eh?  .  .  .  Nothing,"  said  Bill  roughly. 
"  Don't  ask  questions." 

"What's  that  fellow  do  for  a  living — that 
Mr.  Sutton?" 

"He's  a  gentleman,"  snarled  Bill. 

He  roused  himself  with  an  effort,  got  down 
from  his  stool,  and,  going  into  the  little  wine 
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bar,  found  a  bottle  of  champagne,  put  it  on  a 
tray  with  glasses  and  a  small  silver  box  of 
biscuits,  and  brought  it  to  the  board  room:  a 
large,  rather  gaudily  decorated  apartment.  He 
switched  on  the  lights,  took  a  look  round,  and 
put  a  light  to  the  gas  stove.  Outside,  he  saw  a 
waiter  and  beckoned  him. 

"Somebody's  coming  here.  You  needn't 
dodge  in  or  dodge  out.  And,  Adolf — after  this 
gentleman's  gone,  I  don't  want  you  to  go  into 
the  room  to  clear  up — do  you  understand?" 

"Oui,  monsieur" 

'When  I  say  I  don't  want  you  to  go  into 
the  room  to  clear  up,"  said  Bill,  the  advis- 
ability of  clearing  himself  from  any  responsi- 
bility occurring  to  him,  "I  merely  mean  that 
the  gentleman  has  hired  the  room  till  closing 
time." 

"Oui,  monsieur"  said  Adolf,  who  was  not 
unused  to  receiving  mysterious  orders.  "Also 
in  Number  Four " 

"He's  asleep — I  told  you  that!"  snapped 
Bill.  "You're  not  to  disturb  him.  Anybody 
who  wants  in  this  club  can  sleep  just  as  long 
as  he  dam'  pleases." 

Bill  went  back  to  his  high  desk  and  leaned 
upon  its  side. 

"  I  often  wonder,  Jim,"  he  said,  with  gentle 
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melancholy,  "what  He  would  say  if  he  knew  I 
was  running  this  kind  of  show." 

"Gawd?"  asked  Jim,  pardonably  deceived 
by  the  reverent  pronunciation  of  the  pronoun. 

"You  know  who  I'm  talking  about,"  said  his 
father  testily;  "the  chap  that  used  to  call  me 
Percy." 

"Perhaps  he's  dead,"  said  Jim.  "A  lot  of 
fellows  got  killed  in  the  war." 

Bill  eyed  him  malignantly. 

There  was  the  sound  of  angry  voices  from 
behind  a  curtained  doorway  that  led  to  the 
private  rooms.  A  tall  youth  in  evening  dress, 
rather  flushed  of  face  and  wild  of  hair,  came 
out,  followed  by  a  thickset  man. 

"Hi,  hi,  what's  the  trouble?"  asked  Bill 
sternly. 

There  was  really  no  need  for  him  to  ask:  he 
could  guess.  Walters,  the  nimble-fingered,  and 
his  confederate  had  been  "entertaining"  young 
Mr.  Weatherby  for  the  past  hour. 

"This   young   swine "   began   Walters 

truculently. 

"You  pulled  a  card  out  of  your  pocket — I 
saw  you!"  roared  the  youth,  and  Walters 
drew  back  his  arm. 

"Steady!"  Bill's  voice  had  the  quality  of 
steel. 
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"I'll  break  his " 

"Oh,  will  you?"  Bill  Anerley's  smile  was 
entirely  mirthless.  "You  don't  do  any  break- 
ing here,  Walters." 

"Well,  what's  he  mean  by  accusing  me?" 
demanded  the  stout  man. 

Bill  ignored  him. 

"How  much  have  you  lost,  sir?"  he  asked 
the  youth. 

"Twenty-five  pounds.  I  don't  mind 
that " 

"You've  lost  twenty-five  pounds."  Bill  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  scowling  Walters.  "Cough 
up,"  he  said  laconically. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  the  man. 

"I'm  telling  yer!"  Bill  Anerley's  voice  rose 
to  a  roar,  and  most  reluctantly  and  slowly 
Walters  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  produced 
five  notes,  and  passed  them  to  Bill,  who 
examined  them  critically.  He  handed  one 
back. 

"Snide,"  he  said. 

"Eh?"  said  Walters  innocently. 

"Slush.  Don't  let's  have  any  argument." 

Walters  replaced  the  counterfeit  note. 

"There  you  are,  sir."  Bill  folded  the  fivers 
and  handed  them  to  the  ruffled  loser. 

"Thank  you,  Bill."  Weatherby  handed  one 
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of  the  notes  to  the  commissionaire,  who 
pocketed  it  and  opened  the  lift. 

"Jim,  get  Mr.  Weatherby's  hat." 

There  was  a  silence  till  Jim  returned  and 
the  lift  had  carried  the  pigeon  out  of  sight. 

"What  do  you  want  to  stick  your  nose  in 
for?"  growled  Walters. 

"Do  you  want  to  know?"  asked  Bill. 
"There's  no  squeal  going  to  come  from  this 
club,  see?  Keep  'em  quiet  and  we'll  say  noth- 
ing. Let  'em  squeal  and  I  come  in." 

"Give  me  back  that  fiver  he  gave  you,"  de- 
manded Walters,  and  Bill's  laughter  filled  the 
corridor. 

"I'll  give  you  a  punch  on  the  nose,  that's 
what  I'll  give  you,"  he  said  calmly,  and  pro- 
voked the  inevitable  query: 

"Is  this  supposed  to  be  a  gentlemen's  club? 
I'll  report  you  to  the  committee." 

"I'm  the  committee,"  said  Bill,  and  crooked 
his  finger.  "Come  here."  And,  as  though 
fascinated  by  a  snake,  Walters  obeyed.  "Go 
back  and  have  your  drink,"  said  Bill  with 
ominous  quiet.  "Argue  with  me  and  I'll  drop 
you  down  that  lift  and  break  your  perishing 
neck!" 

Walters  slouched  back  to  his  private  room 
and  his  companions. 
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"Nice  club,  I  must  say!"  he  grumbled. 

"It's  the  only  club  you'll  ever  be  a  member 
of,  except  the  Pentonville  Old  Boys,"  said  Bill. 

Jim  had  hurried  back  that  he  might  be  a 
spectator  of  a  scene  that  he  had  witnessed 
so  often  but  that  he  never  failed  to  enjoy. 
He  came  back,  too,  with  a  piece  of  information. 

"Dad,  you  know  that  gentleman  you 
pointed  out  from  the  top  of  the  'bus — that 
officer,  the  one  you  were  talking  about  just 


now 


Bill  took  off  his  glasses  and  laid  them  on  the 
desk. 

"Yes;  what  about  him?" 

"I  saw  him  just  now,"  said  Jim. 

Bill's  jaw  dropped. 

"You  never  did?" 

"I  did." 

"Where?" 

"Just  outside  the  door." 

Bill  Anerley  shook  his  head  contemptuously. 

"Not  you!" 

"I  did,  I  tell  you,"  insisted  Jim.  "He  was 
standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  when  I 
took  that  young  swell  down.  I  had  a  good  look 
at  him,  and  I  was  just  going  across  the  road 
to  talk  to  him  when  he  turned  and  walked  off." 

Bill  stared  at  his  progeny. 
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"What  would  you  have  said  to  him?" 

"I'd  have  said:  'Are  you  the  gentleman 
who  saved  my  old  man's  life  ?  If  you  are,  do 
you  mind  popping  up  in  the  lift  and  seeing 
him?" 

"'Popping  up  in  the  lift'!"  wailed  Bill 
scornfully.  "There's  manners !  After  the  money 
I've  spent  on  your  education!"  He  eyed  his 
son  dubiously.  "It  wasn't  him.  You  didn't 
see  him  properly  that  day  on  the  'bus." 

"I  saw  him  plain." 

"He's  good-looking,"  said  Bill,  "so  you 
couldn't  have  seen  him.  I  wish  I  could  meet 
him  again."  He  shook  his  head.  "How  was 
he  dressed?" 

Jim  considered  this  point. 

"  He  had  gray  hair,"  he  said. 

"Did  he  wear  any  trousers?"  demanded  his 
father  sarcastically. 

"I  mean,  his  hair  was  gray.  He  wore  a  sort 
of  dark  suit  and  a  gray  hat." 

Bill  shook  his  head  again. 

"That's  how  he  was  dressed  when  I  saw 
him.  No,  it  wasn't  him." 

And  then  he  smiled  reminiscently. 

"You  know  the  last  thing  he  said  to  me  was: 
'  Percy,  if  we  ever  get  out  of  this,  we'll  have 
a  good  dinner  at  the  Carlton.' " 
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Jim  didn't  know  the  Carlton.  Was  it  the 
hotel  next  to  Lyons'  ?  His  father  snorted. 

"You  lower  everything  you  touch,"  he  said. 
"You'd  lower  this  club,  only  it  couldn't  be  any 
lower." 

The  lift  bell  rang.  Jim  made  a  dive  down 
to  bring  the  newcomer.  At  the  sight  of  him 
Bill  grinned  uneasily. 

Mr.  Collie  was  not  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
Leopards  Club;  there  was  something  of  a 
stormy  petrel  about  this  amiable  man,  and  it 
was  Bill  Anerley's  experience  that  the  reporter 
of  the  Post-Courier  never  put  in  an  appearance 
unless  there  was  trouble  in  the  offing.  He  was 
an  honorary  member,  as  he  was  of  most  clubs 
of  this  character.  Bill's  motto  was  "  Keep  in 
with  the  press,"  for  he  had  the  delusion  that 
there  might  come  a  time  when  all  the  majesty 
and  machinery  of  Fleet-  Street  would  turn 
to  extricate  him  from  some  unhappy  situa- 
tion. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Collie,"  he  said,  as  he 
shook  hands.  "This  is  a  sight  for  sore  eyes. 
I  haven't  seen  you  for  years.  I  often  read  the 
bits  you  put  in  the  paper." 

Mr.  Collie  surveyed  him  gravely. 

"I  thought  you  were  looking  a  little  more 
intellectual  than  when  I  saw  you  last.  Dear 
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me,  the  old  place  hasn't  changed," he  said,  look- 
ing round.  He  touched  the  wall.  "I  remem- 
ber that  beer  stain.  Who  was  it  threw  the 
bottle  at  you?" 

Bill  grinned  politely  at  the  age-old  joke,  and 
then,  confidentially: 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Collie — nothing  doing,  is  there  ? '* 

Collie  shook  his  head. 

"I  know  that  you  gentlemen  get  about 
among  the  'busies/" 

But  apparently  Joshua  Collie's  complete 
attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  garnish- 
ings  of  this  unsavoury  little  dive. 

"You've  had  the  carpet  beaten,"  he  said. 
"It  wasn't  like  that  three  years  ago."  And 
then:  "Is  anybody  here?" 

"No  one  you  know,  Mr.  Collie.  Are  you 
expecting  anybody?" 

Collie  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and  rubbed 
his  chin. 

"Well — er — no,  and  yes.  If  my  office  calls 
me  up,  will  you  tell  them  that  I'm  .  .  .  you 
know?" 

Bill  knew. 

"You're  not  here?  All  right,  sir.  Do  you 
want  a  room?" 

The  need  for  a  room  had  evidently  not 
occurred  to  Joshua,  for  he  had  to  consider  the 
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matter  for  some  moments.  Bill  often  used  to 
wonder  what  this  cherubic  old  man  thought 
about  in  those  long,  silent  pauses  of  his. 
Joshua,  at  the  moment,  was  wondering  whether 
the  cost  of  a  room  at  the  Leopards  Club  might 
be  properly  included  in  his  expense  account, 
and  decided  that  it  might  be. 

"Yes,  I  think  I'll  have  a  room." 

Bill  pushed  the  bell. 

"You're  all  alone,  Mr.  Collie ?"  he  asked 
waggishly. 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Collie  in  haste.  "And  if 
there  are  any  riotous  parties  here,  I  should  like 
to  be  put  a  long  way  from  them." 

The  waiter  appeared  in  the  curtained  door- 
way. 

"Mr.  Collie  in  9.  Is  there  anything  you 
want?" 

Joshua  thought  he  would  like  beer  and 
solitude,  and  then,  as  a  thought  struck  him: 

"Is  there  a  Mr.  Tillman  a  member  of  this 
club?" 

Bill  frowned,  reached  out  for  a  membership 
book,  and  ran  his  finger  down  the  page. 

"No,  sir." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  sighed  Mr.  Collie 
piously. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

FATHER  and  son  watched  the  shuffling 
figure  of  the  reporter  till  he  disappeared. 

"He  doesn't  often  come  here,  does  he, 
Dad?"  asked  Jim. 

Bill  shook  his  head. 

"No.  When  he  does  there's  trouble."  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  "Go  and  take  a  screw 
outside.  I  wonder  where  that  Sutton's  gone 
to?" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  lift  bell  rang,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  Sutton  stepped  out  of  the 
elevator,  and  Jim  noticed  that  he  had  changed 
his  suit. 

"Has  the  lady  come?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"No,  sir." 

Sutton  was  surprised  at  this. 

"She  hasn't  come?" 

Bill  lowered  his  voice. 

"You  want  to  be  very  careful  about  the 
other  matter,  sir." 

"You  mean  the  sleep?  Don't  worry  about 
that." 

234 
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Bill  shrugged. 

"All  right,  sir,  it's  your  funeral.  You 
haven't  said  anything  to  me — I  don't  know 
anything  about  it  at  all." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Sutton.  "There's 
another  thing,  Anerley — do  you  know  Captain 
Leslie?" 

Bill  shook  his  head. 

"No,  sir." 

"Isn't  he  a  member?" 

"No,  sir;  we've  got  lots  of  captains  but  no 
Leslies." 

Sutton  considered  this  for  a  time. 

"  It's  very  likely  that  his  name  isn't  Leslie 
at  all;  in  fact,  it's  pretty  certain  that  it's  some- 
thing else  and  that  he's  given  this  name." 

"Most  of  our  members  aren't  captains 
either.  Who  is  he,  sir?" 

Apparently  Sutton  did  not  hear  this,  and 
he  repeated  the  question. 

"Leslie?  Oh,  he's  an  old  lag,"  he  said,  and 
Bill  chuckled. 

"Well,  he's  qualified  for  membership  of  our 
little  circle,  anyway!"  he  said.  "Are  you  ex- 
pecting him?" 

"Expecting  him?"  said  Sutton  slowly.  "I 
don't  know  whether  I  am  or  whether  I'm  not. 
At  any  rate,  if  he  comes  here  and  inquires  for 
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me,  I'm  not  in.  Frankly,  Bill,  he's  an  enemy 
of  mine,  and  he's  threatened  me " 

"You  leave  him  to  me,  sir,"  said  Bill  con- 
fidently. "I  can  deal  with  anybody  short  of 
Dempsey.  I've  got  an  old  cosh  here  that'd  put 
a  lion  to  sleep." 

He  whisked  up  his  frock  coat,  drew  a  short 
life  preserver  from  his  trousers  pocket,  and 
thrust  it  in  again. 

"Captain  Leslie  .  .  .  I'll  remember  the 
name.  Do  you  want  anything  sir?" 

It  was  Collie  standing  in  the  doorway.  How 
long  he  had  been  there,  Bill  did  not  know. 
Following  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  Sutton 
turned,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  reporter  he 
gasped. 

Apparently  the  surprise  was  mutual.  Mr. 
Collie's  mouth  opened  in  a  childish  O. 

"Isn't  this  the  most  amazing  coincidence!" 
he  said  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  find  you  here,"  said 
Sutton  nervously. 

"  I  didn't  expect  to  find  myself  here,"  said 
Collie,  on  his  most  genial  note.  "That  is  the 
peculiarity  of  my  profession — we  are  always 
finding  ourselves  in  the  last  place  we  expected 
to  be!" 

He  wanted,  he  said,  a  little  piece  of  wood, 
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"about  so  long" — he  showed  the  distance  be- 
tween two  fingers — "and  so  wide." 

Bill  opened  his  desk  and,  after  a  search, 
found  a  small  piece  of  wood. 

"Will  that  do,  sir?"  he  asked.  "Did  you 
want  it  for  anything  special?"  and  was  stag- 
gered to  learn  that  all  these  elaborate  prepara- 
tions were  designed  to  remove  a  fly  that  had 
fallen  in  Mr.  Collie's  beer. 

"He  might  have  asked  for  a  spoon  while 
he  was  about  it,"  smiled  Bill,  after  the  reporter 
had  gone  back  to  his  room. 

Sutton  was  lingering,  loath  to  depart  to  the 
board  room. 

"Do  you  know  a  man  named  Barrabal?" 
he  asked. 

"Not  Inspector  Barrabal?" 

Sutton  nodded. 

"I've  heard  about  him." 

"He's  never  been  here,  has  he?" 

Bill  pursed  his  lips  dubiously. 

"He  may  have  been.  I  shouldn't  have 
known  him.  He's  not  a  regular  'busy' — he 
doesn't  go  about  much,  according  to  accounts 
I  hear." 

After  a  while,  Sutton  passed  through  the 
doorway  to  his  room. 

Bill  was  troubled;  he  had  a  creepy  feeling 
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that  something  unusual  was  going  to  happen, 
and  he  wished  Collie  would  come  back  again, 
or  that  he  could  find  time  to  interview  the 
reporter.  His  wish  was  realized,  for  a  few 
minutes  after  Sutton  had  gone  to  his  room, 
Collie  returned,  holding  the  piece  of  stick 
gingerly. 

"What  does  one  do  with  dead  flies ?"  he 
asked. 

"Give  it  to  my  boy,"  said  Bill.  "He's  col- 
lecting 'em!  Mr.  Collie,  is  Mr.  Sutton  a  friend 
of  yours  ? " 

Joshua  was  never  prepared  to  admit  that 
anybody  was  a  friend  of  his.  He  replied  eva- 
sively. And  then  he  took  Bill's  breath  away  by 
asking: 

"Have  you  on  your  list  of  members  a 
Captain  Leslie?" 

Bill  Anerley  stared  at  him. 

"That's  a  coincidence,  Mr.  Collie,"  he  said, 
""You're  the  second  gentleman  who  has  asked 
me  that  question." 

Joshua  smiled. 

"The  other  gentleman  being  Mr.  Sutton,  of 
course." 

"He's  a  lag,  isn't  he?"  asked  Bill. 

"A  vulgar  term,  but  possibly  that  describes 
him.  What  room  has  Sutton  got?" 
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But  here  he  was  asking  Bill  to  break  the  one 
rule  that  was  invariably  observed. 

"We  can't  tell  you  that.  We  never  give 
particulars  about  members " 

"The  board  room,"  murmured  Collie,  and 
Bill  was  very  properly  nettled.  "Til  go  back 
and  see  what  the  flies  have  done  to  my  beer," 
said  the  reporter. 

"  That's  the  only  fly  we've  got ! "  Bill  shouted 
after  him,  but  the  last  retort  was  with  Collie. 

"If  I'd  known  that,  I'd  have  drunk  some- 
thing that  wasn't  poisonous,"  he  called  back 
from  the  passage. 

The  lift  had  gone  down  to  the  lower  floor. 
Bill  had  a  few  minutes  to  himself,  and  took 
down  the  membership  book,  running  his  fingers 
down  those  pages  devoted  to  the  'L's.' 

"Lane,  Larry,  Leach,  Larkley,  Lando.  ..." 
He  shook  his  head.  There  was  no  Lesjie.  He 
heard  the  lift  stop  with  a  jerk;  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  an  excited  Jim  leaped  out. 

"It's  him,  guv'nor!"  He  was  all  a-twitter 
with  excitement,  pointing  to  the  man  who  was 
emerging  from  the  elevator. 

"Him?" 

And  then  he  saw  the  visitor's  face  and  went 
toward  him  with  both  hands  outstretched. 

"Why,  sir,  this  is  a  wonderful  sight!  Don't 
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you  know  me,  sir,  after  all  these  years?  God 
bless  my  heart,  sir,  I'd  sooner  see  you  than 
a  thousand  pounds!" 

John  Leslie  frowned  and  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  remember  you "  he  began. 

"Not  the  shell  hole,  sir,  at  the  back  of  Hill 
60?"  asked  Bill  incredulously,  and  a  slow  smile 
dawned  on  Leslie's  face. 

"Good  Lord — Percy!"  he  gasped. 

"Percy!"  Bill  was  quivering  with  delight. 
"Did  you  hear  him,  Jim — Percy!" 

He  was  laughing,  but  there  were  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

"  Here,  Jim,  come  and  shake  hands  with  the 
gentleman  who  saved  your  father's  life." 

When  Jim  had  been  pushed  forward,  grin- 
ning sheepishly: 

"You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you, 
sir!  Thank  Gawd,  I've  met  you!  Remember 
that  whizz-bang  coming  over  and  saying. 
'Look  out,  Percy!  If  you  get  to  heaven  first  tell 
'em  I'm  busy.' — Percy's  been  a  sacred  name  to 
me  ever  since!" 

Leslie  was  laughing  softly. 

"It's  good  to  see  you,"  he  said  at  last. 
"What  is  your  name?" 

"Call  me  Percy,  sir,"  begged  Bill,  and  the 
other  nodded. 
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"You're  a  bit  older.  Are  you  the  porter  of 
this  club?" 

Bill  coughed;  he  realized  the  need  for  ex- 
plaining himself  away. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  am  the 
club.  I  bought  it  off  an  Italian — borrowed  the 
money  from  a  regular  old  swell — who  got  nine 
months  for  running  it — the  Italian,  not  the 
gentleman  I'm  talking  about.  I  got  the  license 
back,  and — well,  it's  not  like  the  Athenaeum, 
you  know.  I've  got  to  take  a  few  risks,  but  I 
must  live." 

Leslie  shook  his  head  glumly. 

'If  you'd  died  in  that  shell  hole,  you'd  have 
died  clean,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Yes,  but  I'd  have  died  in  debt,"  said  Bill, 
who  had  no  false  sentiment.  "You're  not  a 
member  here,  sir?" 

"No,  I'm  not  a  member  here,"  said  Leslie. 

"I  can  make  you  one,  sir;  though  I  think 
you'd  better  not,  a  gentleman  like  you.  Might 
I  ask  your  name,  sir?  I've  often  wanted  to 
know  it." 

"My  name  is  Leslie — Captain  Leslie." 

He  saw  the  look  of  consternation  that  came 
to  the  man's  face,  and  misread  its  cause. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

CAPTAIN  LESLIE?"  said  Bill,  in  an  awe- 
stricken  whisper.  "But  you're  not  the 
gentleman  I'm  thinking  about  ?  Do  you  know 
Mr.  Collie?" 

"The  newspaper  man?    Yes." 

Bill  stared  helplessly  from  the  visitor  to  his 
son,  and  then: 

"Jim,  go  downstairs."  And,  when  the  lift 
had  gone :  "  I  didn't  want  to  say  too  much  in 
front  of  him.  You  don't  mind  if  I  ask  you 
something  very  rude — you'll  excuse  the  liberty 
I'm  taking?" 

"Fire  ahead,"  said  Leslie,  who  knew  what 
was  coming. 

"  Somebody  was  talking  about  you  to-night." 

"Sutton?" 

There  was  no  mistake,  then.  Bill's  heart, 
that  did  not  ordinarily  respond  to  human 
emotions,  was  aching.  So  this  was  Leslie — 
Leslie,  the  old  lag!  Leslie,  nothing  like  the 
ideal  he  had  worshipped  all  these  years! 

"I  suppose  he  told  you  I  was  a  jailbird?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Bill  disparagingly,  "some- 
242 
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thing  like  that.  I'm  very  sorry,  sir."  His 
voice  was  almost  tender.  "YouVe  had  a  bit 
of  trouble,  I  suppose — we  all  have.  I'm  very 
sorry." 

"  Don't  waste  your  sympathy  on  me,  Percy," 
said  Leslie  cheerfully.  "I'm  quite  happy." 

Bill's  spirits  rose.  That  was  good  news. 
Even  a  respected  jailbird  was  less  preferable 
than  one  hardened  in  sin  and  ready  to  make 
a  joke  of  his  delinquencies. 

"That's  the  way  to  look  at  life,  sir:  don't 
let  your  troubles  get  on  top  of  you — would  you 
like  to  see  the  club,  sir?  It's  not  much  of  a 
place.  We've  got  as  good  a  cellar  as  any  you'll 
find  in  New  York."  He  laughed.  "That's 
a  little  joke,  sir.  They're  all  teetotallers  in 
New  York." 

"Is  Sutton  in  the  club?"  asked  Leslie. 

Bill  might  not  break  the  rules  for  Mr.  Collie; 
to  tell  the  truth  to  this  man  was  another  mat- 
ter. 

"He's  in  the  board  room." 

"The  board  room?  Where's  that?  Oh, 
that's  the  corner  room.  I've  seen  a  plan  of 
the  club.  Is  he  alone?" 

"With  a  bottle  of  wine,  sir,"  said  Bill.  "He's 
expecting  a  lady." 

Leslie  nodded. 
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"He  said  he's  an  enemy  of  yours,  sir."  Bill 
dropped  his  voice.  "He  said  as  much.  And 
if  he's  your  enemy,  he's  my  enemy!" 

He  pulled  the  life  preserver  from  his  pocket 
and  thrust  it  into  Leslie's  hand. 

"Go  and  cosh  him!" 

Leslie  pushed  the  weapon  aside. 

"No,  I've  no  particular  desire  to  cosh  him." 

"Go  on,  sir!"  urged  Bill.  "Tell  him  you've 
got  permission  from  the  secretary!" 

"Where's  Collie?" 

"He's  in  No.  9,  eating  flies,"  said  Bill  reck- 
lessly. 

"I'll  go  along  and  see  him."  Then,  as  Bill 
offered  to  show  him  the  way:  "All  right,  I'll 
find  it  without  assistance." 

"Excuse  me,  sir."  Leslie  turned  at  the 
door.  "  If  there's  any  kind  of  trouble,"  whis- 
pered Bill,  "you'll  find  a  little  service  stairway 
right  opposite  the  room.  It  leads  down  to  the 
back  of  the  house — and,  sir  .  .  .  are  you 
putting  'paid'  to  an  old  account?" 

Leslie's  face  was  set  and  hard. 

"By  God,  I  am!"  he  said,  and  the  curtain 
he  held  aside  dropped  over  him  and  hid  him 
from  sight. 

The  "sleeper"  in  Room  Four  heard  him 
pass  and  opened  the  door  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
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to  watch  him.  He  saw  Leslie  pause  at  a  room 
and  heard  Mr.  Collie's  surprised  greeting  .  .  . 
the  door  closed  and  the  sound  of  their  voices 
became  a  faint  drone. 

In  the  board  room,  Sutton  waited  with 
gathering  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the 
woman  he  had  summoned  to  meet  him.  Every 
minute  was  precious  now.  He  had  abandoned 
his  intention  of  returning  to  Wimbledon,  and 
with  that  change  of  plan  he  called  up  Lew 
Friedman's  house.  Every  private  room  at  the 
Leopards  had  a  telephone  connection,  and  he 
got  through  to  Hillford  almost  immediately. 

"Mr.  Friedman's  gone  to  town,  sir — so  has 
Miss  Beryl — Mrs.  Sutton,"  Robert's  voice 
answered  him.  "No,  sir  ...  I  don't  know 
where  .  .  .  the  trunks  have  gone." 

He  left  Sutton  with  the  impression  that  Lew 
and  the  girl  had  gone  together  to  the  station. 
Had  he  been  a  little  less  impatient,  Mr.  Frank 
Sutton  might  have  discovered  that  the  two 
people  in  whose  movements  he  was  interested 
had  left  Wimbledon  at  two  hours'  interval, 
each  ignorant  of  the  destination  of  the  other. 

("  I  ought  to  have  told  him  that  Miss  Beryl's 
suitcases  are  still  here,"  said  Robert  to  the 
pretty  parlourmaid.) 

Sutton  had  opened  the  champagne,  had  filled 
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and  emptied  one  glass.  In  the  other  he  had  very 
carefully  dropped  thirty  drops  of  a  waterlike 
fluid  from  the  little  brown  phial  he  produced 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  In  the  course 
of  his  checkered  career,  he  had  twice  used 
"the  drop,"  but  never  before  had  he  employed 
more  than  twenty  minims — this  was  a  case 
where  he  could  afford  to  take  no  risks,  how- 
ever. 

"For  luck!"  he  said,  as  he  dripped  the  extra 
ten. 

His  visit  to  town  that  afternoon  had  been  in 
connection  with  a  change  in  his  plans.  Lew 
Friedman  would  have  been  a  surprised  man  if 
he  had  realized  that  the  hurrying  on  of  the 
wedding  had  been  determined,  not  by  himself, 
but  by  Mr.  Sutton.  And  it  had  been  so  ordered 
because  he  had  discovered  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  date  on  which  the  Empress  of  India 
sailed  from  Liverpool. 

With  the  one  man  who  might  stop  the  wed- 
ding, he  had  effectively  dealt.  It  was  no  coinci- 
dence that  John  Leslie  had  been  arrested  that 
morning.  Never  for  one  moment  had  Sutton 
dreamed  of  such  an  impossible  happening  as 
the  release  of  Leslie  on  bail.  At  best,  it  would 
take  him  a  fortnight  to  establish  his  innocence, 
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and  by  that  time  Sutton  hoDed  to  be  well 
beyond  his  reach. 

He  heard  a  tap  at  the  door  and  looked  up 
quickly  at  the  empty  glass,  drawing  it  a  little 
nearer  his  own,  before  he  bade  the  knocker 
come  in,  though  he  might  have  known  that 
Millie  would  dispense  with  the  formality  of 
knocking. 

It  was  Bill  Anerley,  and  it  occurred  to  the 
visitor  that  the  man  looked  ill.  His  moist  face 
had  a  sickly  pallor  that  was  unusual. 

"All  right,  sir?"  His  voice  was  hoarse, 
his  manner  embarrassed.  He  blinked  amazedly 
at  Sutton,  as  if  he  were  seeing  some  strange 
spectacle. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  all  right?" 

Bill  did  not  answer. 

"About  the  gent — fellow  Leslie,"  he  said, 
lowering  his  voice.  "What  have  you  done  to 
him?" 

It  was  on  the  point  of  Sutton's  tongue  to 
tell  the  inquirer  to  mind  his  own  business,  but 
Bill's  help  might  be  vitally  necessary.  Besides, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  unnecessary  any 
longer  to  sustain  this  role  of  successful  busi- 
ness man.  Out  of  his  part,  he  was  one  with 
Anerley,  except  that  Anerley  was  his  superior 
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in  that  he  did  not  stray  far  from  the  path  of 
rectitude. 

"I  took  his  girl — naturally,  he's  sore,"  he 
said  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  you  took  his  girl?"  said  Bill  slowly. 
"I  see." 

He  saw  many  possibilities:  most  of  them 
were  grossly  unfair  to  the  lady  in  question. 

"Of  course — that  explains  everything/'  nod- 
ded Bill. 

"Explains  what?"  asked  Sutton  sharply. 

"Why  he  wants  to  get  you.  Do  you  pouch 
a  gun?" 

"No,"  said  the  other,  but  Bill  knew  that  he 
was  lying. 

The  commissionaire's  eyes  roved  the  table. 
He  saw  the  two  glasses — and  nodded. 

"All  right,  sir." 

He  withdrew,  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
and  went  in  search  of  Leslie.  But  Leslie  was 
not  with  the  reporter,  and  for  the  moment 
Bill's  warning  must  be  postponed. 

The  man  in  the  board  room  looked  at  his 
watch  again  and  cursed  softly.  He  took  an 
evening  newspaper  from  his  pocket  and  tried 
to  read,  but  he  could  not  fix  his  mind  upon  the 
page.  He  poured  out  another  glassful  of  wine 
as  he  read,  and  then  the  telephone  bell  rang 
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and  he  snatched  up  the  instrument.  It  was 
Millie,  and  his  face  flushed  red  with  rage  when 
he  realized  that  she  was  not  yet  in  the  building. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  mean  by  keeping  me 
waiting?"  he  asked  furiously.  "I'm  late  as  it 
is  .  .  .  don't  talk  on  the  'phone.  Come  up  and 
see  me  right  away.  .  .  .  Detectives  be  damned! 
They're  not  watching  you.  Where  are  you?" 

She  was  at  a  restaurant  almost  opposite  the 
club.  That  was  better. 

"Well,  come  up.  I'm  not  going  to  talk  on 
the  'phone.  Come  up — I  want  to  see  you  very 
badly — and  I've  some  news  to  give  you." 

He  slammed  down  the  receiver,  so  enraged 
with  her  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  telling  her 
the  truth,  that  this  time  it  was  not  to  be  one 
of  those  adventures  of  his  that  ended  at  the 
church  door. 

Never  before  had  fate  brought  him  so  de- 
sirable a  morsel  as  Beryl  Stedman.  His  cabin 
was  reserved;  in  an  hour  and  a  half  they  would 
be  on  their  way  to  Liverpool  together,  and 
months  must  elapse  before  Lew  Friedman 
knew  the  truth.  It  would  be  easy  to  keep  him  in 
good  humour,  he  decided.  Lew  had  been  sus- 
picious at  the  tone  of  Millie  Trent — all  that 
was  necessary  for  Sutton  to  do  was  to  write 
from  the  ship,  telling  him  that  he  had  decided 
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upon  Canada  instead  of  Scotland  because  he 
wanted  to  break  off  his  affair  with  his  late 
secretary.  And  Millie  would  be  sensible.  He 
had  seen  her  in  these  rages  before,  and  it  was 
very  likely  that,  if  she  was  allowed  a  free  hand, 
she  would  come  to  the  station  and  make  a  fuss. 
But  in  the  morning  .  .  .  when  she  realized  the 
inevitable  .  .  .  Frank  Sutton  smiled.  He  did 
not  overrate  the  venom  of  a  jealous  woman. 
Millie  had  been  that  way  before,  with  less 
reason.  He  could  deal  with  Millie. 

He  raised  his  head.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
men's  voices  outside  the  door  of  the  room. 
They  died  down  in  an  instant,  and  he  took  up 
the  paper,  trying  hard  to  interest  himself  in 
the  sporting  news.  He  was  dreading  the  inter- 
view, and  he  needed  all  the  bracing  that  good 
wine  could  give  him.  He  drank  the  second 
glass  at  a  gulp. 

He  heard  a  noise  and  looked  up.  The  door 
was  opening  slowly.  A  hand  holding  a  pistol 
came  through.  He  saw  nothing,  but  that  in- 
stinct which  is  greater  than  reason  made  him 
jerk  his  head  round.  For  a  second  he  stared  at 
the  bulbous  muzzle  of  a  pistol,  and  at  the  white 
face  of  the  man  in  the  doorway,  and  then  he 
leapt  to  his  feet,  jerking  out  the  automatic 
from  his  hip  pocket.  .  .  . 
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He  did  not  hear  the  explosion — hardly  saw 
the  red  flicker  of  flame  that  came  from  the 
silencer.  .  .  .  Frank  Sutton  went  down  to 
the  floor  with  a  crash. 

A  little  pause,  and  then  the  door  of  the  board 
room  opened,  and  John  Leslie  stepped  in, 
and  in  his  hand  was  the  smoking  pistol.  He 
looked  down  at  the  still  figure,  slipped  the  gun 
into  his  pocket,  and  turned  the  man  over.  One 
glance  at  the  distorted  face  he  gave.  .  .  . 

"Squealer,"  he  said  aloud,  "you'll  squeal 
no  more!" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

CAPTAIN  LESLIE  did  not  find  it  conve- 
nient to  return  by  the  way  he  had  entered 
the  building.  Instead,  he  passed  through  the 
little  service  door  and  went  down  the  narrow 
stone  steps.  At  the  bottom,  an  open  door  led 
him  to  the  street.  By  this  means  he  avoided 
meeting  Millie  Trent  when  she  stepped  from 
the  elevator. 

Out  in  the  corridor,  Bill  Anerley  had  heard 
first  a  queer  "plop,"  and  then  a  thud. 

He  looked  up,  wiping  his  wet  forehead  with 
a  handkerchief. 

With  quivering  fingers,  he  turned  the  leaves 
of  his  day  book.  A  coshing,  that  was  all.  .  .  . 
The  captain  was  going  to  give  this  man  a 
towelling.  Nothing  worse  than  that.  He  had 
stolen  his  girl — it  was  right  that  he  should  be 
coshed. 

"Good-evening,  miss."  Bill's  voice  was 
husky,  his  face  the  colour  of  chalk. 

"Where's  Sutton?"  asked  Millie  Trent. 

"Sutton?"  He  put  his  trembling  hand  to 
his  mouth.  "You  mean — Mr.  Sutton?" 

252 
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"You  know  who  I  mean,"  she  said  sus- 
piciously. "What's  wrong  with  you?" 

"Nothing."  Bill's  voice  was  very  loud. 
"I'll  go  along  and  tell  him." 

"  Don't  worry,  I  know  the  way.  He's  in  the 
board  room,  I  suppose?" 

She  would  have  passed  him,  but  he  stood  in 
her  path. 

"What's  the  idea?"  There  was  the  slightest 
tremor  in  her  voice. 

"  I'd  better  tell  him  you're  coming,"  said  Bill. 

"Has  he  got  somebody  with  him?"  she 
asked  quickly. 

"No!"  He  almost  shouted  the  word. 

Both  hands  on  hips,  she  stood  surveying  him 
and  nodding  slowly. 

"  I  see.  Listen,  Anerley — have  you  had  any 
orders  about  me?" 

He  was  patently  relieved  even  for  this  short 
respite. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Miss  Trent," 
he  said.  "I've  had  no  orders  except  to  show 
you  in." 

"I  mean,  you  haven't  been  told  to  set  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  me,  have  you  ? " 

"There's  certainly  a  bottle  of  wine  there," 
said  Bill.  "  It  would  be  strange  if  there  wasn't, 
wouldn't  it?" 
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She  laughed  harshly. 

"I  suppose  you  haven't  been  instructed 
what  is  to  be  done  if  you  go  into  the  board 
room  and  find  me  sleeping  after  Sutton  has 
left,  have  you?"  she  demanded. 

Bill  swallowed  something.  The  unexpected- 
ness of  the  question  was  unnerving. 

"I  see.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  trouble  you 
to  wake  me  up  or  to  act  as  my  little  guardian 
angel.  When  Sutton  goes,  I'll  go.  That  old 
gag!"  she  said  contemptuously.  "He  thinks 
he's  going  to  catch  me !  That's  the  idea,  isn't 
it?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Bill  noisily. 
"You  mustn't  make  accusations  of  that  kind. 
This  is  a  respectable  clut> " 

"This  is  a  respectable  club  and  you  know 
nothing  about  it!"  she  mocked  him.  "You 
wouldn't  squeal  if  you  did." 

Bill  stooped  and  thrust  his  big  face  into  hers. 

"  If  there's  any  squealing  going  to  be  done 
in  this  town,  I  reckon  you  and  him  could  do 
it,"  he  said  meaningly. 

She  looked  round  at  the  lift  boy. 

"Who  was  that  man  you  brought  up  some 
little  time  ago?  I  was  watching  through  the 
window  of  the  Barford  restaurant.  It  was 
Leslie,  wasn't  it?" 
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It  was  Bill  who  answered. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  mean." 

"You're  lying,"  said  Millie  scornfully. 
"And  here's  an  order  to  you,  Bill  Anerley.  If 
I'm  not  out  of  the  board  room  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  you  ring  Inspector  Barrabal,  and  if 
you  don't,  I'll  raise  a  squeal  that'll  put  you  out 
of  business!" 

"What  a  lady!"  breathed  Jim  as  she  dis- 
appeared. 

Bill  said  nothing.  He  was  waiting  .  .  . 
waiting.  Presently  came  the  first  scream.  Bill 
beckoned  his  son  to  him,  and  his  voice  was 
very  husky  when  he  gave  the  order  which  was, 
he  knew,  for  his  own  extinction. 

"Go  down  to  the  street,  find  a  copper  and 
bring  him  up,"  he  said.  "And  if  they  pinch 
me,  get  away  home  to  your  mother  and  tell  her 
there's  nothing  to  be  worried  about.  Tell  her 
I'm  'Percy'  to-night — she'll  understand." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

WHEN  Beryl  came  to  consciousness,  she 
was  sitting  in  the  cab.  She  learned 
afterward  that  the  cab  driver,  fearful  of  being 
bilked,  had  followed  her  and  helped  to  get 
her  back  to  that  vehicle.  A  man  was  standing 
at  the  open  door  with  a  glass  half  filled  with 
water  in  his  hand,  and  by  her  side  sat  a  woman, 
a  stranger  whom  she  had  never  seen  before, 
never  saw  afterward;  a  painted  woman  with 
sham  jewellery,  who  was  destined  to  come  in 
out  of  the  dark  into  her  life  and  vanish  again. 

"Thank  you  very  much;  I'm  all  right  now," 
Beryl  gasped.  Her  head  was  whirling.  "Have 
they — have  they  caught " 

"They'll  never  catch  the  murderer.  He's  the 
fellow  who  was  arrested  this  morning  and  re- 
leased on  bail.  I'll  bet  Barrabal  is  kicking  him- 
self now." 

Who  was  it  speaking?  To  her  surprise,  she 
found  that  it  was  a  policeman.  Even  police- 
men can  be  indiscreet,  and  a  greater  indiscre- 
tion than  criticizing  in  public  a  high  officer  of 
Scotland  Yard,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine. 

256 
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"Where  shall  I  drive  you,  miss?"  asked  the 
taxi  man. 

She  tried  to  think.  She  had  left  her  car 
somewhere.  .  .   . 

"To  the  office  of  the  Post-Courier"  she  said 
eventually. 

She  never  saw  the  strange  woman  go,  never 
even  thanked  her,  and  she  was  halfway  to 
Fleet  Street  before  she  realized  the  extent  of 
her  ingratitude.  Again  she  sent  up  her  name, 
and  this  time  Field  came  down  to  her.  Before 
she  could  ask  a  question: 

"Were  you  at  the  Leopards  Club  when  the 
murder  was  committed ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No — I  was  outside.  It  was  dreadful!" 
She  shuddered,  and  put  her  hand  before  her 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  memory. 

"You  didn't  see  Collie?" 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

"Was  he  there?" 

"He  was  there  all  right,"  said  Field  grimly; 
"and  if  he  isn't  drunk  and  half  the  story  he 
has  put  through  on  the  'phone  is  true,  we've 
got  the  biggest  story  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished in  my  time.  Did  you  see  Barrabal — do 
you  know  him?" 

"The  police  officer?  No."  she  said-  "The 
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only  person  I  knew  was  a  man  called  Till- 
man  " 

"Oh!"  He  looked  at  her  oddly.  "You 
saw  Tillman,  did  you?  Humph!  He  was  on 
the  spot,  eh?  I  wonder  if  Collie  knew  that? 
He  didn't  mention  it  in  his  message." 

And  then  he  became  aware  of  her  pitiable 
condition. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  where  are  you  going 
to  from  here?"  he  asked  kindly.  "Did  you 
drive  yourself  from  Wimbledon?"  And,  when 
she  nodded:  "You  certainly  can't  drive  your- 
self back.  You  look  all  in!" 

"I  am  all  in,"  she  smiled  faintly,  "and  I 
most  certainly  do  not  feel  like  going  to  Wim- 
bledon. Has  anybody  asked  for  me?" 

There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  any- 
body should  inquire  at  the  Post-Courier  for 
her:  she  realized  the  futility  of  her  question. 

"Can  you  tell  me  this?"  she  asked.  "Have 
they  caught  the — the  man  who  killed  Mr. 
Sutton?" 

She  saw  a  peculiar  look  come  to  his  face — 
something  that  was  made  up  of  consternation 
and  penitence — then,  dimly,  she  understood 
the  cause.  It  was  occurring  to  Field  now  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  speaking  to  the  widowed 
bride  of  the  murdered  man. 
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"I'm  terribly  sorry,  Mrs.  Sutton "  he 

began  in  a  fluster,  but  she  cut  him  short. 

"I'm  not  worried  about  that.  I  know  it 
sounds  brutal,  but  I  really  am  not — hurt. 
Have  they  caught  the  man  who  killed  him? 
And  how  was  he — killed?" 

"He  was  shot — Collie  heard  the  explosion, 
if  he  didn't  dream  it.  Somebody  is  suspected, 
and  I  should  imagine  the  police  are  searching 
for  him,  but  they  haven't  caught  him." 

"You  mean — Captain  Leslie?" 

"That  is  the  gentleman.  Collie  only  passed 
it  on  as  a  rumour." 

He  himself  was  growing  impatient :  he  had 
been  too  long  away  from  his  desk  for  his  com- 
fort. The  press  hour  was  approaching,  and 
the  fuller  story  of  the  night  was  yet  to  come 
from  Collie. 

"I  think  you  ought  to  go  back  to  Wimble- 
don. There  are  two  or  three  reporters  here 
who  can  drive  a  car.  Would  you  let  one  of 
them  take  you  back?" 

She  considered  this. 

"Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  wisest,"  she  con- 
fessed. "I  must  be — somewhere  where  they 
can  find  me,  mustn't  I?" 

He  vanished  to  an  upper  region  and  returned 
with  a  red-haired  youth. 
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"This  chap  lives  at  Wimbledon.  You*!!  be 
doing  him  a  turn  if  you  let  him  drive  you," 
he  said. 

She  was  grateful  to  the  news  editor  for 
taking  the  decision  out  of  her  hands. 

"I  ought  to  have  left  the  office  hours  ago," 
he  told  her  as  he  accompanied  her  to  the 
door.  "But  this  is  too  big  a  story  to  leave 
to " 

He  was  evidently  about  to  libel  somebody, 
but  changed  his  mind,  and  Beryl,  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  internal  policy  of  a  news- 
paper office,  shivered. 

To  this  man,  the  supreme  tragedy  of  the 
day  was  merely  "a  story."  Her  marriage,  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  chase  and  capture 
of  John  Leslie  .  .  .  just  a  story;  something 
that  interested  him  and  would  be  made  even 
more  interesting  from  day  to  day  till  the 
"story"  died  in  the  paragraph  that  described 
John  Leslie's  execution. 

It  aroused  almost  a  feeling  of  revulsion  to- 
ward the  cheery  youth  who  drove  her  through 
the  wet  night.  Happily,  he  was  not  interested 
in  murders :  he  chatted  brightly  on  football  till 
the  car  stopped  under  the  portico  of  Hillford. 
She  had  hardly  thanked  the  driver  before  the 
door  opened. 
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"Is  that  you,  miss?"  It  was  Robert,  the 
footman.  "Mr.  Friedman  is  back.  I  told 
him  about  your  having  gone  to  sleep  and  every- 
thing— and,  miss,  they  telephoned  from  a 
newspaper,  the  Megaphone  ..." 

She  brushed  past  him  and  ran  into  the 
library.  Lew  Friedman  was  standing  before 
the  fireplace,  his  arms  resting  on  the  mantel- 
piece, his  head  on  the  back  of  his  folded  hands. 
At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door,  he  turned 
quickly,  and  she  was  startled  at  his  appearance. 
His  face  had  gone  gray  and  old  since  she  had 
seen  him  last. 

He  came  stumbling  toward  her  like  a  blind 
man  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"My  dear,  my  dear!"  he  murmured  bro- 
kenly. "Thank  God,  you're  home  again!" 

"Lew!"  She  looked  up  into  his  face.  "Do 
you  know  what  has  happened?" 

He  did  not  answer  her. 

"Frank  Sutton  is  dead!"  she  whispered. 

Still  he  stared  past  her. 

"And,  Lew,  do  you  know  who  killed  him? 
...  I  must  tell  you — all  the  newspapers 
will  print  it  in  the  morning.  John  Leslie  killed 
him!" 

He  dropped  his  head  and  looked  at  her  from 
under  his  shaggy  brows. 
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"John  Leslie  killed  him?  Who  told  you 
that?"  he  asked  harshly. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Everybody  knows  it.  ...  I  was  there." 

"At  the  Leopards  Club?"  he  breathed. 

"No,  outside.  I  went  there  to  find  Mr. 
Collie,  but  when  I  arrived  they  had  just  dis- 
covered that — that  the  murder  had  been 
committed.  Oh,  Lew,  it  was  horrible — hor- 
rible!" 

"But  who  told  you  it  was  John  Leslie?"  he 
insisted. 

"I  heard  her  saying — Millie  Trent.  You  re- 
member, Lew,  his  secretary.  She  was  scream- 
ing!" She  screwed  up  her  eyes  in  a  grimace 
of  pain.  "  I  shall  always  hear  her  screaming." 

"Where  was  she?" 

"Being  brought  out  of  the  club.  She  was 
crying  that  John  Leslie  had  murdered  Frank." 

He  put  her  away  from  him,  held  her  at  arms* 
length. 

"Then  she  was  screaming  a  lie,"  he  said. 
"The  man  who  killed  him  was  not  John  Leslie 
— if  it  is  necessary,  I  will  go  into  the  witness 
box  to  testify  that  he  is  innocent!" 


CHAPTER  XXX 

SUTTON'S  clerks  had  left.  The  night  com- 
missionaire was  dozing  in  his  box  when 
John  Leslie  came  walking  quickly  down  the 
street,  unlocked  the  main  door  of  the  build- 
ing, and  passed  in.  All  the  lights  on  the  big 
stairway  had  been  extinguished,  except  one 
electric  bulb  at  an  upper  floor  that  gave  suffi- 
cient light  for  the  night  watchman  to  make 
his  rounds. 

He  went  straight  to  his  old  room,  inserted  a 
key  in  the  lock  of  his  door,  and  then,  finding 
it  unfastened,  entered  the  room  and  switched 
on  the  light.  Rivulets  of  water  were  running 
from  his  long  black  raincoat,  and  this  he  took 
off  and  hung  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  before 
he  went  to  his  desk.  The  sight  of  a  key  on 
the  pad  brought  a  frown  to  his  face.  Some- 
body had  been  here  lately.  He  gave  one 
glance  at  the  fireplace,  and  the  scattered  em- 
bers told  their  own  story.  Who  had  been  raking 
in  the  grate  for  evidence  ? 

Curiously  enough,  he  hit  upon  the  right  man 
263 
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at  the  first  guess;  for  he  had  no  small  estima- 
tion of  Mr.  Joshua  Collie's  ability  as  a  news 
gleaner.  There  was  one  little  dossier,  how- 
ever, that  was  not  disturbed.  In  the  bottom 
drawer  of  his  desk,  which  he  had  had  fitted 
with  a  special  lock,  was  a  heavy  steel  box, 
which  he  lifted  on  to  the  table  and  unlocked.  It 
contained  so  many  papers  that,  when  the  lid 
was  thrown  up,  two  or  three  documents  spilled 
to  the  blotting  pad,  He  turned  the  box  upside 
down,  emptying  it,  and  then,  putting  on  the 
table  lamp,  he  began  a  systematic  examination 
of  these  scraps  and  pieces  that  he  had  collected 
during  the  period  of  his  service. 

Some  of  the  notes  that  he  examined  were  un- 
intelligible, but  two  were  tragedies  in  them- 
selves: long  parchment  slips  announcing  the 
marriage,  in  one  case  of  "Henry  Whigton," 
in  the  other  of  "Rudolph  Stahl,"  two  of  Mr. 
Frank  Sutton's  favourite  aliases.  He  had 
been  married  in  Capetown  and  in  Bristol, 
which  latter  for  some  reason  is  the  favourite 
rendezvous  of  English  bigamists. 

The  second  he  studied  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Stahl  had  married  Gwendoline 
Alice 

The  third  name  was  familiar  enough  to  him; 
it  was  his  own,  and  the  girl  whose  name  had 
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been  written  in  the  flowing  hand  of  the  regis- 
trar's clerk  was  his  sister.  He  had  been  in 
France  at  the  time,  and  had  not  met  the  bride- 
groom, nor  did  he  know  anything  of  the  occur- 
ence until  he  heard  of  the  desertion,  and 
learned  from  their  uncle  that  half  the  girl's 
modest  fortune  had  been  assigned  to  the  un- 
known Stahl. 

Not  as  great  a  tragedy  as  it  might  have  been, 
he  thought  with  satisfaction  as  he  folded  up 
the  marriage  certificate.  Hearts,  especially 
young  hearts,  do  not  readily  break,  and  after 
the  inevitable  divorce  from  the  husband  who 
was  not  the  husband,  she  had  married  a  bar- 
rister of  New  Zealand.  And  this  little  drama 
had  been  the  incentive  which  put  him  on  the 
track  of  The  Squealer. 

Among  the  papers  was  a  small  notebook 
that  had  been  kept  in  shorthand — there  was 
no  doubting  Millie  Trent's  qualifications  for  a 
secretaryship.  It  was  not  the  ordinary  short- 
hand of  commerce,  but  one  which  had  taken 
him  months  to  decipher.  This  record  of  vil- 
lainy covered  many  years. 

The  Squealer  was  a  rich  man:  he  had  cached 
in  a  dozen  banks  the  proceeds  of  his  depreda- 
tions. One  of  the  documents  was  a  cutting 
from  an  official  police  gazette,  and  this  was 
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interesting  as  supplying  the  only  portrait  that 
was  in  any  way  a  likeness  to  Frank  Sutton. 

Wanted  for  bigamy  and  attempted  murder,  Jan 
Stefansson,  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Sweden  .  .  . 

Here  followed  a  description  which  contained 
many  curious  errors. 

The  vanity  of  criminals  is  proverbial,  and 
there  was  no  need  to  wonder  why  Sutton 
and  his  wife  had  preserved  this  damning  piece 
of  evidence;  for  at  the  end  of  the  description 
of  the  man  were  the  words : 

Speaks  several  languages;  is  very  good-looking  and 
plausible,  and  a  clever  business  man. 

This  little  bit  of  flattery  had  led  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  notice. 

He  replaced  the  papers,  locked  the  box, 
preparatory  to  taking  it  away  (he  would  have 
carried  it  off  that  afternoon,  but  by  some  mis- 
chance had  not  recovered  the  keys  that  were 
taken  from  him  when  he  was  searched  at  the 
police  station).  He  was  taking  a  final  look 
round  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  in 
the  passage.  Whoever  was  the  visitor,  he  or 
she  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  place,  for  now  and  again  the  foot- 
steps ceased,  and  he  could  imagine  the  visitor 
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peering  at  the  inscriptions  on  the  various  doors. 
Presently,  they  came  to  a  halt  before  his  own 
room;  the  handle  turned  and  the  door  opened 
slowly.  It  was  Bill  Anerley.  He  wore  an  over- 
coat buttoned  to  his  chin,  and  beneath,  the 
gold-laced  trousers  of  his  commissionaire's 
uniform  looked  a  little  ludicrous.  He  took  off 
his  cloth  cap  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 
It  would  appear  that  he  had  been  running,  for 
his  breath  came  in  gasps. 

"Well,  my  friend?"  Leslie  was  quietly 
amused. 

Evidently  Bill  saw  nothing  humorous  in  the 
situation.  His  big  mouth  drooped  pathetically, 
and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"I  took  a  chance  of  finding  you.  One  of 
the  'busies'  told  me  you  were  working  here," 
said  Bill,  speaking  at  a  tremendous  rate.  And 
then  he  wailed:  "What  are  you  hanging  about 
for,  Captain:  You  ought  to  be  getting  along! 
This  isn't  the  time  to  be  sitting  round  in  a 
place  where  everybody  will  come  to  look  for 
you! 

"So  I  think,"  said  Leslie,  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  "You  mean  they're  coming  after  me? 
How  did  my  name  crop  up?" 

Bill  shook  his  head  in  despair. 

'That  bird  Millie.  She's  been  shouting  to 
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the  police.  I  slipped  away — I  was  lucky.  I 
sent  down  my  boy  to  find  a  policeman,  and 
before  you  could  say '  knife '  the  club  was  full  of 
'em!  I  never  knew  there  was  so  many  cop- 
pers !" 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  out 
a  roll  of  Treasury  notes. 

"Here  you  are,  you'll  want  this — twenty- 
eight  pounds:  it's  the  day's  takings." 

He  offered  the  money,  but  Leslie's  hand  did 
not  move. 

"Why,  Percy,"  he  said  gently,  "what's 
this?"  " 

Bill's  head  drooped  pathetically. 

"I  like  to  hear  that  word,  sir."  He  pushed 
the  money  toward  the  other.  "I  wish  it  was 
hundreds.  It'll  get  you  out  of  the  country." 

Leslie  pressed  back  the  gift  and  shook  his 
head. 

"No,  Percy,  thank  you,  old  boy."  He 
dropped  his  hand  on  Bill's  shoulder.  "I've 
plenty  of  money — all  the  money  I  shall  require 
at  the  moment." 

Bill  grunted  his  relief. 

"Thank  Gawd  for  that!"  he  said.  "I  don't 
mean  I  wouldn't  give  you  all  I  had."  And 
then,  almost  pleadingly:  "Captain,  don't  go 
messing  about  here — that  Millie's  raising  a 
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squeal  that'll  get  you  into  trouble  before  the 
night's  out." 

"Where  is  she?"  asked  Leslie,  but  here  Bill 
could  not  help  him. 

"She  went  away  first,  an'  then  the  police 
doctor  come  and  they  shifted  the  body  to  the 
hospital.  Why,  Gawd  knows.  I  never  seen 
a  deader  man.  I'm  not  blaming  you,"  he  added 
hastily:  "Don't  think  I  am."  Again  his  voice 
rose  to  a  wail.  "Captain,  don't  hang  about. 
You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  be  sitting 
down  here  when  you  might  be  making  tracks 
for  Harwich  or  somewhere.  What  are  you 
waiting  for?" 

Sitting  down,  Leslie  was;  he  had  dropped  in- 
to the  one  armchair  the  apartment  held,  and 
was  stretching  himself  luxuriously. 

"I'm  waiting  for  something  to  happen, 
Percy,"  he  said  pleasantly. 

"They'll  give  you  that,"  said  Bill  grimly. 
"Three  clear  Sundays  after  your  trial!  What's 
up?" 

Leslie  was  on  his  feet,  his  head  bent,  listen- 
ing. Somebody  else  was  coming. 

"  It  looks  as  if  we  were  having  a  busy  night. 
Go  through  there,  Percy."  He  pointed  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  little  anteroom.  "As  soon 
as  they  come  in,  slip!" 
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He  held  out  his  hand. 

"Good  luck,  Captain !"  Bill's  voice  was 
very  husky. 

"If  you  get  to  heaven  before  I  do " 

began  Leslie. 

"I'll  tell  'em  you're  busy,"  said  the  man  in 
a  voice  which  was  hardly  above  a  whisper; 
and  he  had  hardly  gone  out  of  the  room  before 
Leslie  pulled  open  the  door  leading  to  the  cor- 
ridor. 

The  man  who  was  standing  there  in  the 
long  raincoat  greeted  him  with  a  sardonic  grin. 

"Well,  Tillman,  what  do  you  want — have 
you  come  for  your  wages?" 

Tillman  looked  round  the  room  expectantly. 

"Where's  Miss  Stedman?"  he  asked. 

"At  Wimbledon,  I  suppose,"  said  Leslie. 
"I'll  tell  you  where  she  isn't — she's  not  on  her 
way  to  Scotland." 

But  Tillman  shook  his  head. 

"No,  she  left  Wimbledon."  He  looked 
suspiciously  at  Leslie.  "You  haven't  seen 
her?" 

"Left  Wimbledon?"  John  Leslie  was  aston- 
ished. "With  whom?  Who  told  you  this?" 

The  man  did  not  answer  till  he  had  seated 
himself  on  the  desk.  Evidently,  he  anticipated 
a  long  stay. 
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"She  left  the  house  with  you,"  he  said 
coolly.  "At  least,  that  is  the  story  the  servants 
told  me.  I  have  seen  her  since,  and  if  she 
didn't  leave  with  you,  why  was  she  outside  the 
Leopards  Club  during  the  recent — shall  I  say, 
unfortunate  happening?" 

Leslie  was  all  alert  now. 

"You  don't  really  mean  that?  She  hasn't 
been  near  the  Leopards  Club,  has  she?"  he 
asked  quickly,  and  when  Tillman  nodded: 
"How  do  you  know?" 

"  I  saw  her  there.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
club  to  perform  a  certain  duty,  a  little  too  late, 
as  it  proved,  for  the  police  whistles  were  blow- 
ing when  I  arrived  on  the  scene.  And  then  I 
saw  Miss  Stedman;  in  fact,  I  put  her  into  her 
cab,  though  she  may  not  be  aware  of  that  fact, 
before  I  went  into  the  club  to  do  my  job  of 
work." 

Leslie  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Now,  may  I  respectfully  ask  you" — he  was 
tensely  polite — "what  happened  at  Wimble- 
don that  caused  Miss  Stedman  to  leave?" 

Tillman  threw  out  his  hands. 

"I  wish  I  were  sure!  All  I  know  is  that, 
immediately  after  you  left,  they  could  not  find 
Miss  Stedman — or  Mrs.  Sutton — and  the  last 
that  I  saw  of  Friedman  was  when  he  was  raging 
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up  and  down  the  garden  calling  for  his  car,  and 
breathing  vengeance — on  you,  I  presume. " 

"Naturally,"  said  Leslie.  "And  then  what 
happened?'' 

"That  is  all  I  know,  until  I  saw  the  young 
lady  at  the  Leopards.  I've  just  come  from 
there." 

He  said  this  with  a  meaning  emphasis,  and 
Leslie  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

"I'm  not  interested  in  your  comings  and 
goings." 

"  Aren't  you  ?  I  tell  you,  I  was  at  the  Leop- 
ards Club  soon  after  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted." 

"Oh?"  said  Leslie  indifferently. 

Tillman  waited  a  moment. 

"That  doesn't  interest  you  either?" 

"Not  very  much,"  was  the  reply. 

"Does  it  interest  you  to  know  that  Frank 
Sutton  was  murdered?" 

"Not  greatly,"  was  the  cool  response.  "He 
was  due  for  something  of  the  sort." 

Tillman  nodded. 

"I  think  you  said  that  this  morning." 

John  Leslie  came  slowly  toward  him,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  who  the 
hell  you  are?" 
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"That  is  immaterial,"  said  Tillman  with  a 
little  smile.  "Who  killed  Sutton?" 

Leslie  shrugged. 

"And  that  is  for  a  coroner's  jury  to  decide," 
he  said.  "Do  you  realize  they  pay  coroners 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  such  affairs  ?  Would  you  take 
the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  by  asking  me 
to  give  in  advance,  with  very  little  knowledge, 
a  decision  they  can  only  reach  by  long  and 
arduous  investigations?" 

Tillman  laughed. 

"You're  a  cool  devil,"  he  said. 

"Have  you  any  work  to  do?"  asked  Leslie 
politely. 

"Yes — pretty  big  work." 

"Don't  let  me  keep  you  from  it." 

And  then  Tillman's  eyes  fell  upon  the  man's 
hand.  Right  across  the  back  a  livid  scar 
showed — the  scar  of  his  accident.  But  there 
was  something  else:  a  tiny  red  smear. 

"What  is  that  on  your  hand?"  he  asked. 

Leslie  looked  carefully  at  the  mark,  wetted 
a  handkerchief  and  rubbed  it  off. 

"Blood.  I  knocked  my  hand.  Are  you 
thrilled?"  he  demanded,  and  Tillman's  voice 
changed. 

"You  were  in  the  club  to-night.  You  were 
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seen  coming  out  of  the  staff  entrance.  Did  you 
meet  anybody  you  knew?" 

Leslie  laughed  helplessly  at  this. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  should  answer  your 
damn  silly  questions.  The  only  person  I  knew 
was  Mr.  Joshua  Collie." 

Tillman  started. 

"Collie?"  incredulously.  "Was  he  in  the 
club?" 

"He  was." 

"Inside  when  the  murder  was  committed?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  suppose  so.  That  seems  to  worry  you." 

For  a  moment  Tillman  lost  his  equanimity. 

"Why  should  I  worry  about "  Here 

he  stopped. 

"A  reporter,"  said  Leslie.  "I  know  what's 
rattling  you,  my  friend,  Sutton  was  not  suf- 
ficiently curious  to  ask  for  information  about 
you  when  he  took  you  on.  I  was.  I  have  a 
curiosity  complex." 

Tillman  had  recovered  his  self-possession. 

"Frank  Sutton  is  dead,"  he  said.  "He  was 
only  married  to-day " 

"He's  only  been  married  several  days,  but 
that  doesn't  matter.  What  do  you  want?" 
demanded  Leslie.  "You  had  better  go  home, 
my  friend.  You'll  do  no  good  here." 
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He  opened  the  door. 

"The  servant  said  that  Mrs.  Sutton  went 
away  after  you  to-night,"  said  Tillman,  "and 
he  told  the  truth " 

"Good-night,"  said  Leslie. 

"I  shall  be  seeing  you  again,  I  think,"  said 
the  disconcerted  Tillman. 

"I  hope  not,"  replied  Leslie. 

The  sound  of  Tillman's  footsteps  had  hardly 
died  away  before  the  third  interruption  came. 
He  recognized  instantly  the  patter  of  those 
quick  feet,  and  with  an  exclamation  ran  to  the 
door  and  threw  it  open.  Beryl  fell  into  his  arms. 

"Oh,  Jack!  Jack,  my  dear!"  she  breathed. 

"Where  have  you  come  from?"  he  asked 
quickly. 

"  I've  come  from  Wimbledon — no,  not  alone 
— Lew  is  outside  in  the  car.  He  said  he'd 
come  up  if  you  want  to  see  him." 

"Lew  is  outside  in  the  car?"  he  repeated, 
and  then:  "You  were  at  the  Leopards  Club 
to-night.  You  know?" 

"About  Frank?  Yes.  Is  it  true,  John,  he's 
dead?" 

He  nodded. 

"Yes,  Sutton  is  dead.  My  dear,  I'm  terribly 
sorry  for  you." 

She  was  trying  to  nerve  herself  to  ask  a 
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question.  He  saw  her  lips  move  and  helped 
her. 

"You're  going  to  ask  me  where  I  was — 
when  he  was  shot?" 

She  nodded. 

"You  didn't — you  didn't — oh,  Jack,  an- 
swer me — who  killed  him  ? " 

John  Leslie  did  not  meet  her  eyes  lest  she 
read  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

WHOEVER  killed  him,  he  deserved 
death,"  he  said  sternly.  "The  gallows 
was  waiting  for  the  murderer  of  poor  Larry 
Graeme.  Beryl,  darling,  this  isn't  making  it 
easy  for  me  to  tell  you.  And  I  want  to  tell  you 
— the  truth.  Sit  down,  my  dear.  You  look  worn 
out.  Why  did  you  leave  Friedman's  house  this 
evening?  They  say  you  came  after  me?" 

"I  didn't,  I  didn't!"  she  said  impatiently. 
"I  went  up  to  my  dressing  room  and  fell 
asleep.  Lew  looked  for  me  and  couldn't  find 
me.  He  didn't  think  I'd  gone  after  you.  He 
thought  I  knew  about  Frank  Sutton  and  had 
run  away.  Then,  when  I  woke  up,  everybody 
was  gone,  and  only  then  I  came  up  to  find 
■ — to  find  you.  Tell  me  about  what  you  were 
going  to  tell  me " 

"I  want  to  know  why  you  came  up  to  find 
me?"  He  sat  on  one  arm  of  the  chair  into 
which  he  had  forced  her,  and  his  arm  was 
about  her. 

"I   was  just   mad,   I   suppose,"   she   said. 
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"The  thought  of  not  seeing  you  again.  I  went 
to  the  boarding  house  where  you  live,  and  then 
I  went  on  to  the  newspaper,  the  Post-Courier. 
They  thought  you  might  be  at  the  Leopards 
Club,  so  I  drove  there. " 

She  shuddered. 

"Poor  darling !"  he  said,  as  he  held  her 
tightly.  "  I  wish — but  wishes  aren't  much  use, 
are  they?" 

"But  you  didn't  do  it?"  She  was  half 
hysterical.  "Lew  swears  you  are  innocent, 
You  didn't  shoot  him — you  couldn't  kill  a  man 
in  cold  blood,  John?" 

"Hush!"  he  said.  "You  shouldn't  be  here, 
darling.  I'm  going  to  take  you  down  to  Fried- 
man. He  ought  not  to  have  allowed  you  to 
come." 

And  then,  with  infinite  tenderness  in  his 
voice : 

"You're  a  dear  girl.  I  wanted  to  save  you 
from  such  a  lot." 

But  she  was  insistent. 

"You  couldn't  do  it!  I  know  you  didn't!  If 
you  did,  there  must  be  some  horrible  reason." 

He  nodded  slowly. 

"There  were  horrible  reasons  why  Sutton 
should  die.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  them. 
Everything  I've  done  has  been  wasted  effort. 
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I  wanted  to  keep  your  name  clean — and  save 
you  from  humiliation.  I'd  have  done  it  if — 
if  he  hadn't  married  you  to-day." 

She  drew  herself  from  his  arms  and  stood 
up,  and  never  had  she  seemed  more  forlorn 
than  at  that  moment  when  she  made  her  last 
heroic  effort  to  appear  indifferent  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  night. 

"I'm  awfully  sensible  now — really.  What 
are  you  going  to  do?  You  shouldn't  be  here 
another  minute.  Have  you  any  money?" 

"  Everybody  wants  to  give  me  money,"  he 
smiled.  "  Even  old  Percy." 

"Percy?" 

"You  don't  know  him.  His  name  is  Anerley 
— an  old  soldier:  I  met  him  in  France." 

"Does  he  know?" 

"He  guesses."  And  then,  with  a  sudden  agi- 
tation which  amazed  her:  "I  wish  I  could  tell 
you — I'm  a  fool!  I'm  a  fool!  and  I've  tried 
to  be  so  clever!  Yes,  he  knows — or  thinks  he 
knows.  He's  the  porter  at  the  Leopards 
Club.  Poor  old  Percy!" 

"Poor  old  Percy,'"  she  said,  with  a  des- 
pairing smile.  "Can't  you  think  about  your- 
self?" 

"I  do." 

Somebody  else  had  come  into  the  corridor. 
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They  had  tracked  him  there,  she  thought,  and 
at  the  sound  of  the  new  footsteps  she  went 
white. 

"It  isn't  the  police?"  she  asked. 

"Get  into  that  room" — he  pointed  to  the 
way  Anerley  had  gone — "  and  either  make  your 
escape  from  the  building  and  return  to  Lew,  or 
stay  there  quietly." 

He  slipped  to  the  door,  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock,  and  pushed  home  the  bolt,  only  just 
in  time,  for  the  door  handle  rattled,  and  a  shrill, 
vengeful  voice,  incoherent  with  fury,  called 
him  by  name. 

"It's  Millie  Trent,"  he  whispered. 

Stooping,  he  kissed  her,  and  pointed.  He 
waited  until  she  was  gone,  and  then  he  drew 
back  the  bolt,  and  Millie  Trent  almost  fell  into 
the  room.  Her  hair  was  in  disorder,  her  big 
eyes  seemed  an  unnatural  size  in  her  colourless 
face.  She  stood,  pointing  a  shaking  finger  at 
him,  inarticulate  with  mad  fury. 

"You  coward!  You  beast!  You  murderer!" 
she  cried  in  a  strangled  voice. 

She  wore  no  coat;  her  blouse  was  shining 
with  rain,  her  gray  silk  stockings  bespattered 
with  mud. 

"Well?"  His  voice  was  hard  and  dry,  and 
his  very  coolness  made  her  coherent. 
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"Murderer — beast!  You  killed  him!  You 
said  you  would — you  shot  him!  You  couldn't 
stand  up  to  him,  but  you  shot  him  like  a  dog!" 

"A  mad  dog,"  he  said  sternly.  "He  was 
nothing  better,  was  he?" 

Twice  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  and 
then,  with  a  howl,  she  dragged  apart  the  clasp 
of  her  bag,  but  before  she  could  point  the  re- 
volver, he  had  gripped  her  by  the  wrist  and 
flung  it  clear. 

"You  dirty  coward!"  she  whimpered.  "But 
I'll  see  you  on  the  scaffold  for  it!  I'll  have  you 
hanged!  I'll  go  to  the  police — Barrabal  will  get 
you!  I'm  not  afraid  of  you,  you  butcher!  I've 
brought  somebody  with  me  who  is  going  to  put 
your  name  in  mud!" 

"  Be  quiet."  He  thrust  her  down  into  a  chair, 
and  for  a  moment  she  was  too  exhausted  to 
rise.  "What  sort  of  a  woman  are  you?"  he 
demanded  hardly.  "  YouVe  been  stealing  with 
him  for  years!  You've  been  in  every  swindle 
with  him — you've  stood  by  and  seen  young 
hearts  broken  and  young  lives  ruined — Mrs. 
Sutton!" 

"It's  a  lie!  He  never  went  away  with  any 
of  them!  Do  you  think  I'd  stand  for  that? 
Mrs.  Sutton!  You  knew,  did  you?" 

•He  nodded. 
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"I  tried  to  make  you  admit  it  in  this  office 
this  very  morning.  I  insulted  you  till  you  were 
on  the  point  of  telling  me." 

She  leaped  suddenly  from  the  chair  and  ran 
to  the  door,  dragging  it  open. 

"I'm  going  to  the  police  to  tell  them  where 
you  are!"  she  screamed.  "They're  looking  for 
you — you  know  that,  don't  you?" 

"They'll  be  looking  for  you  too,"  he  said. 

She  came  back  to  him,  thrust  her  face  into 
his. 

"  Do  you  think  I  care  what  happens  to  me  ? 
They're  going  to  get  you,  Leslie!  I  can  look 
after  myself.  I  don't  want  any  help,  you  thiev- 
ing convict — you  butcher!  Oh,  God,  I  hate 
you!  But  I'll  get  you!" 

Leslie  picked  up  the  pistol  from  the  floor 
where  he  had  thrown  it  and  put  it  down  on 
the  desk. 

"Is  this  the  gun  that  your  husband  used  to 
shoot  Larry  Graeme?"  he  asked. 

"He  shot  him  in  self-defence,"  she  raged. 
"Didn't  they  find  a  loaded  gun  on  Graeme? 
Wasn't  it  in  his  hand  when  my  man  got  him  ? 
Yes,  he  shot  him — he'd  have  killed  you  if  he'd 
known — if  I  die  for  it,  I'll  get  you,  Leslie.  You 
murdered  Frank " 

"That's  not  true." 
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It  was  Beryl:  she  had  come  silently  into  the 
room  and  confronted  the  mad  woman. 

"Oh,  you're  with  him,  are  you?  I  might 
have  expected  that." 

"I've  been  with  him  all  the  evening,"  said 
Beryl. 

"You  were  at  the  Leopards  Club  with  him, 
were  you?"  sneered  Millie  Trent,  and  before 
Beryl  could  answer,  John  Leslie  spoke. 

"No,  she  was  not  with  me  at  the  Leopards 
Club,"  he  said  quietly,  and  she  looked  at  Beryl 
with  a  grin  of  hate. 

"He  wouldn't  bring  his  little  sweetie's 
name  into  the  case,  would  he!  But  he's  going 
to — if  there's  any  mud,  you'll  get  it,  Beryl 
Sutton." 

"It's  mud  enough  to  have  that  name,"  said 
Beryl. 

"It  was  good  enough  for  me,"  said  Millie, 
with  tragic  inconsequence. 

"Why  didn't  you  use  it?"  demanded  the 
man  sternly.  "Because  you  were  out  for  any 
dirty  graft  that  brought  you  money — don't  in- 
terrupt me,"  he  said,  as  she  tried  to  speak. 
"There  are  men  in  half  the  convict  prisons  of 
England  who  were  sent  there  by  you  and  your 
husband.  The  last  man  who  had  my  job  is 
serving  five  years'  penal  servitude  because  he 
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got  a  little  too  curious  about  Sutton's  business. 
He  didn't  know  that  Sutton  sent  him  to  the 
Moor — that  Sutton  was  The  Squealer  and  that 
you  sent  the  squeal!  If  Sutton  were  dead  ten 
times  over,  he  wouldn't  have  paid  for  all  the 
misery  he  has  brought  to  the  men  and  women 
he  has  sacrificed." 

"You  murdered  him!"  she  whimpered. 
"That's  all  I  know— I'll  get  you." 

"Get  me,"  he  said  suddenly.  "Go  out  and 
find  a  policeman  and  bring  him  in." 

He  slammed  the  door  behind  her  and  turned 
to  the  girl. 

"Are  you  mad?"  she  breathed.  "You  are 
mad.  You've  got  to  get  away.  Don't  you 
realize  ..." 

"  I  want  to  see  the  somebody  who  came  with 
her,  and  I've  an  idea  that  I  know  who  that 
somebody  is." 

He  opened  the  door  and  looked  along  the 
ill-lighted  corridor.  A  few  paces  away  Mr. 
Joshua  Collie  was  leaning  against  the  wall  with 
an  expression  of  utter  weariness,  a  sad-looking 
cigarette  drooping  from  his  lips. 
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COME  in,  Collie.  Did  you  bring  that  nice 
young  lady  here?" 

"She  brought  me,"  said  Mr.  Collie  sadly. 
"She   is    rather   a   masterful    woman.    Most 
women  are  masterful."  Here  he  saw  Beryl  and 
bowed.   "I'm   afraid   I'm   rather  unexpected 
and  a  little  de  trop." 

"You're  always  unexpected,  Mr.  Collie," 
said  Leslie,  and  Joshua  smiled,  as  though  he 
had  received  a  great  compliment. 

"Ubique  is  my  middle  name,"  he  said,  and 
then  shook  his  head.  "Poor  little  girl!  I'm 
thinking,  at  the  moment,"  he  added  hastily, 
"of  that  unfortunate  woman  who  left  this  room 
a  few  seconds  ago." 

He  looked  at  his  rain-sodden  coat  and 
seemed  to  find  the  spectacle  interesting. 

"  It's  a  remarkable  fact  that  interesting  mur- 
ders are  generally  committed  on  rainy  nights, 
when  taxicabs  cannot  be  hired  for  love  or 
money.  I  remember  it  was  such  a  night  when 
Crippen  murdered  his  wife  and  buried  her  in 
a  coal  cellar."     He  smiled  broadly.    "It  was 
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rather  an  amusing  case — in  some  ways.  And, 
by  the  way,  they've  shut  the  club." 

"The  Leopards ?" 

Collie  nodded. 

"It  was  rather  an  arbitrary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  police.  Fortunately,,,  he  said, 
"they  shut  the  bar  last.  But  that  was  because 
I  was  there  with  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
case.  A  very  nice  fellow  who  only  drinks  tonic 
water." 

"You  were  there  when — er " 

"When— er,"  repeated  Collie.  "Shall  I  call 
it  a  tragedy  occurred?  I  was  an  eyewitness." 

John  Leslie  took  a  step  backward  and  the 
girl  thought  his  face  changed  colour. 

"  I  was  an  eyewitness,  and  yet  I  was  not  an 
eyewitness,"  said  Joshua,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
Leslie.  "I  saw  somebody  fire  a  shot,  and  yet 
I  will  not  swear  that  I  could  recognize  the 
person  who  fired  that  shot.  Then  again,"  he 
went  on  in  his  exasperating  fashion,  "suppose 
one  did  recognize  him,  and  he  stood  his  trial 
for  murder,  what  consequences  would  follow? 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  what  I  ask  you  is  what 
would  happen,  supposing  one  kills  a  murderer, 
or  suppose  one  shoots  in  self-defence  ?  That  is 
an  hypothesis  which  Miss  Trent  produced  on 
our  way  here.  I  rather  gathered  that  she  was 
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trying  to  excuse  the  killing  of  Larry  Graeme. 
But  such  questions  are  not  to  be  answered 
by  a  mere  newspaper  reporter,  brilliant,  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  as  he  undoubtedly 

»> 
is 

"There's  one  question  I'd  like  to  ask  you, 
Collie — does  Miss  Stedman's  name  go  into 
this?" 

"Miss  Stedman's  name  cannot  be  kept  out 
of  this — now!" 

"  But  the  narrative  so  far  as  she  is  concerned 
should  end  with  the  wedding?" 

Joshua  nodded. 

"  In  my  story,  it  undoubtedly  ends  with  the 
wedding,  Mr.  Leslie.  But  will  her  connection 
end  there  in  the  police  story?" 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Tillman  saw  her,"  said  Leslie. 

"Tillman!"  Joshua  Collie  said  this  so 
shrilly  that  for  a  moment  Leslie  had  an  idea 
that  he  was  singing.  "Was  Tillman  there?" 

"He  was  outside  the  Leopards  Club.  He 
saw  Miss  Stedman." 

"Outside,  you  say?  And  he  saw  Miss  Sted- 
man? Humph!  That's  unfortunate.  You're 
sure  he  was  outside  ?  You  didn't  see  him  your- 
self cr  speak  to  him?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

Leslie  could  reassure  him  on  that  point. 
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"It  is  very  unfortunate.  The  last  thing  in 
the  world  I  could  wish  to  have  happened." 

Collie  was  speaking  as  though  the  tragedy 
had  been  staged  by  himself. 

"I  have  never  known  anything  more  unfor- 
tunate." 

Then,  apropos  of  nothing,  Leslie  said 
brusquely  to  the  girl : 

"Down  you  come  to  your  car,  and  so  home 
to  Wimbledon." 

"But,  dear "  she  began. 

"I  insist.  I  want  to  be  alone,  as  I  shall  be 
after  leaving  you  at  Wimbledon,  to  think 
things  over.  And  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Collie  again 
to-night — and  particularly  do  I  wish  to  see  Mr. 
Tillman,"  he  added  grimly.  "I  rather  think 
Mr.  Tillman  is  going  to  be  difficult." 

"  He  is  an  extremely  nice  man,"  interrupted 
Joshua.  "I  am  not  referring  to  him  in  a 
professional  capacity,  but  as  a  human  being. 
Nor  would  I  say  he  was  one  of  nature's  noble- 
men. But  he  is  a  really  nice  man,  considering." 

"That  we  shall  discover,"  said  Leslie. 

Lew  Friedman  sat  huddled  up  in  a  corner  of 
the  car,  and  hardly  spoke  a  word  all  the  way 
back  to  Wimbledon.  He  did  no  more  than 
give  Leslie  a  gruff  greeting,  nor  did  he  speak 
to  the  girl,  being  content  to  hold  her  hand 
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throughout  the  journey.  Leslie  tried  to  make 
conversation,  but  with  no  conspicuous  success. 

He  was  heartily  glad  when  Hillford  was 
reached. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  his  own  home,  Lew 
Friedman  became  more  like  his  natural  self. 
He  had  been  terribly  shaken  by  the  events  of 
the  evening,  and  for  the  first  time  Beryl  saw 
and  realized  how  old  he  was. 

"Are  you  coming  into  the  library,  or  are  you 
going  up  to  your  room  to  sleep?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I've  been  to  sleep,  Lew,"  she  said  quietly. 
"I  don't  know  whether  I  wish  I  hadn't." 

"Thank  God  you  did!"  said  the  man 
gruffly. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  library,  and 
they  went  in.  No  word  was  spoken  till  Robert 
appeared  with  a  tray  of  steaming  hot  coffee  and 
a  large  decanter.  Lew  poured  himself  out  a 
stiff  dose  and  drank  it  quickly. 

"That's  good,"  he  said  as  he  dropped  into 
his  old  chair  and  spread  out  his  shaking  hands 
to  the  dying  embers.  "God!  what  a  night!" 

"YTou  know,  Lew — don't  you?" 

"About  Sutton?  Yes,  I  know  all  about 
that."  He  jerked  his  head  round  to  Leslie. 
"Did  you  tell  her?" 
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"  I  told  her  Sutton  was  dead." 

"Did  you  tell  her  that  he  was — what  he 
was?" 

"No,"  said  Leslie. 

Beryl  was  looking  at  him  in  surprise. 

"What  he  was?  But  I  don't  understand." 

"He  was  The  Squealer,"  said  Lew  harshly; 
"  and  he  was  something  else,  Beryl,  my  girl — 
you  remember  one  night  we  were  talking  about 
a  man  in  this  very  room  who  had  made  a  hobby 
of  bigamy?" 

She  nodded  at  this. 

"Yes,  you  said  burglary  was  clean,  and  I 
wondered  why  you  said  it.  And  then  you  told 
us  about  this  horrible  man.  Oh!"  she  gasped. 
"It  wasn't " 

"Frank  Sutton,"  said  Lew.  "When  I  heard 
— I  thought  I  should  go  mad!" 

"How  did  you  know,  Friedman?"  asked 
Leslie. 

It  had  puzzled  him  all  the  evening  as  to  how 
the  information  had  come  to  Lew  Friedman. 

"  I  heard  some  voices  in  the  drawing  room," 
said  Lew.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  a 
little  suspicious  about  certain  little  exchanges  I 
had  witnessed  between  Sutton  and  the  girl 
Trent.  And  then  I  heard  them,  as  I  thought, 
quarrelling.   I  was  a  little  worried,   and  in 
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ordinary  circumstances  of  course  I  had  never 
dreamed  of  listening.  But  I  had  you  to  think  of, 
Beryl."  He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  crushed  it 
until  she  winced.  "I  had  your  happiness,  your 
future  to  consider,  and  I  was  taking  no  chances. 
I  had  to  know  just  what  this  woman  was  to 
him,  and  I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
opened  it  a  little — and  then  I  heard  the  whole 
foul  story!  I'd  married  my  girl  to  The  Squealer, 
a  fence,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  worse 
than  that — he  was  already  married.  He'd  left 
the  other  women  at  the  church  door." 

His  voice  shook. 

"  But  he  wasn't  going  to  leave  you.  I  think 
I  must  have  gone  mad  then,  and  the  wonder  is 
I  didn't  rush  in  and  strangle  him.  I  wish  I  had 
now.  But  it  was  you,  and  the  thought  of  you 
upstairs,  unaware  of  the  dreadful  thing  that 
had  happened,  that  steadied  me.  I  went  up  to 
see  you  to  tell  you,  not  only  to  tell  you  but  to 
get  a  little  balance  from  you,  darling.  Do  you 
remember  when  I  used  to  have  those  fits  of 
anger  how  I  came  to  you  to  be  cooled  off? 
Well,  I  went  back  to  the  old  way.  When  I  got 
to  your  room  I  couldn't  find  you.  If  I'd  been 
sane  I'd  have  knocked  at  the  door  of  your 
dressing  room.  Then  I  got  a  mad  idea  that  you 
knew  all  about  Sutton  and  had   run  away. 
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When  a  man's  unbalanced,  he  gets  those  kind 
of  stupid  notions.  I  dashed  into  my  room  and 
changed  my  clothes — I  was  still  wearing  the 
falderals  that  I'd  worn  for  the  wedding.  For 
a  moment,  in  my  anxiety  for  you,  I  forgot  all 
about  Sutton.  When  I  got  downstairs,  he'd 
gone.  I  knew  where  I  should  find  him,  so  I  got 
the  car  and  went  up  to  town  to  look  for  him. 
I  didn't  dream  of  going  to  the  office;  if  I  had, 
I'd  have  found  him  there,  as  it  happened. 
Instead,  I  went  somewhere  else." 

Now  she  understood,  and  rose  to  her  feet, 
looking  down  at  him,  her  eyes  wide  with 
horror. 

"You  went  to  the  Leopards  Club  ?"  she  said. 
He  nodded. 

"I  went  to  the  Leopards  Club,  yes.  You 
see,  I  know  Anerley,  and  once,  when  he  was 
very,  very  hard  up,  I  helped  him  because  he 
was  an  old  soldier.  I  met  him  originally  at  the 
Cape  during  the  war.  I  hadn't  been  there  for 
years,  but  decided  to  go  to-night." 

"You  were,  in  fact,  the  sleeping  gentleman 
in  Number  Four?"  said  Leslie  with  a  smile. 

Lew  nodded. 

"I  only  had  one  idea  in  my  head — to  settle 
with  Frank  Sutton.  Nobody  saw  me  come  into 
the  club  except  Anerley.  His  boy  was  out  at 
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the  time.  Naturally,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
me.  I  told  him  I  wasn't  feeling  up  to  the  mark 
and  wanted  to  sleep,  and  that  I  didn't  wish 
anybody  to  know  that  I  was  there.  I  had  to 
take  the  chance  of  getting  a  room  near  the  one 
Sutton  would  take.  As  it  happened,  he  gave 
me  the  one  next  to  the  board  room.  I  heard 
Sutton  come  in  and,  by  listening  at  the  thin 
partition  wall,  I  heard  his  conversation  on  the 
telephone.  I  opened  the  door,  and  then  he  saw 
me;  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  pulled  his  gun,  and 
I  fired." 

"You  killed  him?  It  was  you — you?"  she 
breathed.  Beryl  looked  at  him  with  wide  eyes. 
"You — you!"  she  whispered  again.  "You 
killed  him,  Lew?" 

He  nodded  slowly.  His  head  dropped  for- 
ward on  his  breast. 

"I  killed  him.  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  I'll 
stand  my  trial  for  it.  If  ever  a  man  deserved 
death,  it  was  he." 

She  looked  wildly  at  Leslie. 

"You  knew,  then,  all  the  time?" 

"He  knew,"  broke  in  Lew.  "Just  as  I 
fired,  I  felt  somebody  strike  up  my  arm,  and  I 
looked  round — it  was  Leslie.  He  took  the  pis- 
tol from  my  hand  and  pushed  me  through  the 
door  of  a  little  service  staircase  that  leads  to 
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the  ground  floor;  the  waiters  use  it.  I  didn't 
meet  anybody.  I  had  to  unbar  the  door  when 
I  got  to  the  bottom.  It  is  opened  and  closed 
by  Anerley  himself." 

"Oh,  Lew!" 

She  was  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  his  big 
hand  between  hers,  her  head  resting  against  his 
arm,  and  she  was  sobbing  and  laughing  like 
someone  demented. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  they  could  calm 
her,  and  by  the  time  she  had  recovered,  Leslie 
was  gone. 

"He's  off  to  see  Tillman,"  explained  Lew. 

"But  Tillman?"  She  was  bewildered.  "Who 
is  he?  What  is  he?" 

But  here  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  her. 

He  himself  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  he 
waited  till  the  doctor  he  had  summoned  had 
come  and  gone  before  he  sent  for  his  weary 
chauffeur. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  me  to  Bow  Street  police 
station,"  he  said.  "I  shall  not  be  returning. 
You  will  bring  the  car  back  to  Wimbledon  and 
hold  yourself  at  Miss  Beryl's  orders." 

He  spent  half  an  hour  putting  his  affairs 
in  order,  then  getting  in  the  car,  he  was  driven 
rapidly  back  to  town.  He  was  hardly  out  of 
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the  house  before  the  telephone  bell  rang 
furiously. 

The  half-hour  after  midnight  was  striking 
when  the  mud-covered  car  drew  up  before  the 
dingy  portals  of  Bow  Street  police  station. 
Lew  Friedman  lingered  a  little  while  in  the  rain 
to  give  final  instructions. 

"No,  you  needn't  wait  to  pick  me  up,"  he 
said,  with  a  certain  grim  humour.  "In  fact,  it 
may  be  a  very  long  time  before  you  pick  me  up 
again,  Jones.  See  Captain  Leslie  in  the  morning, 
and  he  will  probably  help  you  to  make  up  your 
mind  whether  you  will  stay  in  my  employ  or 
not." 

He  did  not  move  till  the  car  had  driven  off, 
and  then,  mounting  the  four  steps,  he  walked 
up  to  the  constable  at  the  door. 

"I  want  to  see  the  inspector  in  charge,"  he 
said,  and  the  officer  led  him  into  the  brightly 
lighted  charge  room. 

As  it  happened,  both  the  uniformed  and  the 
detective  inspector  were  at  that  moment  at  the 
desk  talking  to  the  station  sergeant. 

"My  name  is  Lewis  Friedman,"  he  said. 

"I  know  you  very  well,  Mr.  Friedman." 
smiled  the  inspector.  "What  can  we  do  for 
you?  Have  you  lost ?" 
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"I've  come  to  give  myself  up  on  a  charge 
of  murder,"  said  Lew  Friedman  steadily.  "At 
about  nine-thirty  to-night  I  shot  and  killed  a 
man  who  is  known  as  Frank  Sutton,  but 
who  is  probably  better  known  to  you  as  The 
Squealer.  I  killed  him  at  the  Leopards  Club." 

The  detective  inspector  was  gazing  at  him 
in  amazement. 

"Not  guilty,"  he  said,  and  then  suddenly  he 
laughed.  "I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Friedman,"  he 
said,  "you've  been  looking  on  the  wine  when 
it  was  red!" 

"I  tell  you  I  killed  him,"  said  Lew  im- 
patiently. 

The  inspector  shook  his  head. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  you  didn't,"  he  said. 
"I've  just  come  from  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
where  Sutton,  whose  other  name  is  Stahl,  is 
lying,  and  he  is  not  even  wounded." 

Lew  could  not  believe  his  ears.  He  passed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  in  bewilderment. 
Sutton  was  alive  .  .  .  ? 

"I'm  not  dreaming  this?"  he  said  huskily. 
"If  he  isn't  .  .  .  shot,  why  is  he  in  hospital?" 

"He  is  in  hospital,"  said  the  detective, 
"because,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
having  prepared  a  knock-out  drop  with  which 
he  intended  to  put  a  lady  friend  to  sleep,  he 
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inadvertently  drank  it  himself.  In  other  words 
he  is  merely  suffering  from  narcotic  poisoning; 
and  if  half  the  squeal  of  his  lady  friend  is  true, 
he  ought  to  be  well  enough  to  hang  in  six 
weeks." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

MR.  FIELD  should  have  left  his  office  at 
the  latest  by  six  o'clock.  It  is  true  that 
newspaper  men  keep  no  rigid  times,  and  that 
the  exigencies  of  their  peculiar  profession  fre- 
quently detain  them  hours  after  they  should  be 
in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  But  news  editors 
as  a  rule  are  men  of  habit,  train  catchers,  who 
would  leave  their  office  in  the  middle  of  an 
earthquake  at  the  dictation  of  a  time-table. 
And  here  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
Mr.  Field  was  sitting  on  a  table  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, the  butt  of  a  cigar  between  his  teeth, 
and,  behind  those  shining  spectacles  of  his,  a 
look  of  satisfaction  in  his  tired  eyes. 

He  had  before  him  a  copy  of  the  Megaphone ', 
wet  from  the  press,  and  how  he  had  obtained 
this  early  specimen  of  a  rival  sheet  was  known 
only  to  Mr.  Field  and  his  Maker.  Before  him, 
seated  in  Mr.  Field's  sacred  writing  chair, 
lounged  Joshua  Collie;  and  in  front  of  him  a 
large  paper  of  ham  sandwiches  and  a  long 
glass  half  filled  with  beer. 

"There  are  wonderful  experiences  for  a  man 
298 
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in  life,  Collie,"  said  Field,  who  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  was  prone  to  grow  a  trifle 
didactic.  "There  is,  for  example,  the  first  act 
of  encouragement  you  receive  from  a  pretty 
girl " 

"  I  have  never  received  any  act  of  encourage- 
ment from  any  pretty  girl,"  protested  Joshua 
through  a  ham  sandwich. 

"I  am  not  referring  to  you,  but  to  more 
attractive  men,"  said  Mr.  Field;  "and  there  is, 
I  should  imagine,  the  joy  that  comes  to  a 
warrior's  heart  when  he  has  vanquished  his 
enemy." 

Mr.  Field  took  a  sip  of  his  own  refreshment 
and  put  down  the  glass. 

"  But  there  is  no  thrill  quite  like  reading  the 
paper  across  the  road." 

"Round  the  corner,"  suggested  Collie,  who 
had  a  passion  for  exactness. 

"Or  even  round  the  corner.  And  we  have 
beaten  them " 

"I  have  beaten  them,"  murmured  Collie. 

"You  are  one  of  the  mass  for  the  moment. 
If  you  hadn't  been  spurred  and  kicked  and  in- 
sulted from  your  natural  inertia,  you  would 
never  have  got  this  story.  And  I'll  be  hand- 
some with  you,  Collie.  You've  picked  up  The 
Squealer  threads  quicker  than  any  other  man 
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in  Fleet  Street  could  have  picked  them  up. 
This  rag" — he  tapped  the  unoffending  Mega- 
phone— "has  had  its  best  man  on  the  job 
for  weeks.  You  snooped  in  under  his  nose  and 
you  lammed  the  life  out  of  him.  And  the  crown- 
ing  "  He  paused  for  a  word. 

"Triumph,"  suggested  Joshua. 

"'Achievement'  is  the  word  I  was  trying 
to  find.  Your  crowning  achievement  was  the 
discovery  that  The  Squealer  is  still  alive.  That 
I  regard  as  your  tour  de  force" 

"Or  chef  d'ceuvre"  murmured  Joshua. 

The  telephone  bell  on  the  table  buzzed.  Field 
reached  round  lazily  and  picked  it  up. 

"I'm  not  interested  in  anything  now,"  he 
said,  "except  bed." 

It  was  the  hall  porter  speaking,  and  as  he 
listened  Field's  grin  broadened. 

"Well,  if  that  doesn't  beat  everything!"  he 
said,  in  an  awe-stricken  voice.  "Ask  him  to 
come  up." 

He  replaced  the  receiver  and  looked  at  Collie. 

"A  friend  of  yours  wishes  to  congratulate 
you." 

Mr.  Collie  was  not  tremendously  interested 
in  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  He  too 
was  feeling  the  strain;  and  when  the  swing 
doors  were  opened  and  "Tillman"  came  in,  a 
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broad  grin  on  his  saturnine  face,  he  rose  to 
meet  his  generous  rival;  for  Arthur  Tillman 
Jones  of  the  Megaphone  had  for  years  been  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  crime  reporter  in  Fleet 
Street. 

"I  take  off  my  hat  to  you,  you  old  clue- 
hound!"  he  said,  as  he  gripped  Joshua's  hands. 
"I've  just  purloined  one  of  your  early  edi- 
tions." 

And  as  Field  vainly  attempted  to  conceal  the 
copy  of  the  Megaphone: 

"You're  not  the  only  corrupt  influence  in 
Fleet  Street,  Field.  And  your  story's  great, 
Collie — truly  great.  We  shall  have  to  come 
out  with  a  later  edition  and  pinch  as  much  as 
we  can  from  you,  but  you've  got  a  start  on  us 
in  the  country  that  will  do  us  no  good  at  all. 
By  the  way,  have  you  seen  our  friend  Leslie?" 

Mr.  Collie  looked  up  at  the  clock. 

"  He  swore  he'd  call  before  he  went  home," 
he  said.  "That's  why  I'm  waiting.  Mar- 
vellous chap!  He  got  that  job  with  The 
Squealer  because  of  his  bad  character — Sutton 
only  wanted  old  lags  about  him;  so  Leslie 
obliged  him.  Scotland  Yard  faked  his  previous 
convictions." 

"Why  didn't  that  fool  sergeant  from  Mary- 
lebone  know  him?"  asked  Tillman  Jones. 
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"Who  does  know  him?  Of  course,  as  soon 
as  he  got  inside  and  told  the  inspector  who 
he  was,  Elford  got  him  out." 

"Who  he  was "  began  Tillman  Jones. 

Leslie  came  in  at  that  moment,  unan- 
nounced. He  had  the  trick  of  passing  janitors 
and  guards  without  so  much  as  "by  your 
leave. "  As  he  strode  into  the  room,  he  flung 
out  his  hand  to  Collie. 

"Congratulations!  It  reads  true  even  if  it 
isn't  true!" 

Joshua  was  one  huge  smile,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Field. 

"Mr.  Field,"  he  said,  "I'd  like  you  to  meet 
Chief  Inspector  Barrabal  of  Scotland  Yard." 

Two  hands  gripped  over  the  news  editor's 
desk. 

"How  do  you  do!"  said  Field. 

"How  do  you  do!"  said  John  Leslie  Bar- 
rabal. 


THE  END 


The  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is 
that  of  reading.  Why  not  then 
own  the  books  of  great  novelists 
when     the    price     is    so    small 


(£  Of  all  the  amusements  which  can  possibly 
be  imagined  for  a  hard-working  man,  after 
his  daily  toil,  or  in  its  intei'vals,  there  is 
nothing  like  reading  an  entertaining  book. 
It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion.  It  transports 
him  into  a  livelier,  and  gayer,  and  more  di- 
versified and  interesting  scene,  and  while  he 
enjoys  himself  there  he  may  forget  the  evils 
of  the  present  moment.  Nay,  it  accompanies 
him  to  his  next  day's  work,  and  gives  him 
something  to  think  of  besides  the  mere 
mechanical  drudgery  of  his  every-day  occu- 
pation— something  he  can  enjoy  while  absent, 
and  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  return  to. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  list  of  the  titles 
in     Burt's     Popular    Priced    Fiction 


hi  buyi?ig  the  books  bearing  the 
A,  L.Burt  Company  imprint  you 
are  assurea  of  wholesome  enter- 
taini?ig  and  instructive  reading 
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Adventures  of  Jimmie  Dale.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.    A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Adventures  of  the  D.  C.  I.    Major  C.  E.  Russell. 

Affair  in  Duplex  9B,  The.    William  Johnston. 

Affair  at  the  Chateau,  The.    Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 

Affinities  and  Other  Stories.     Mary  Roberts  Rineharu 

After  House,  The.     Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

After  Noon.    Susan  Ertz. 

Ah,  the  Delicate  Passion.    Elizabeth  Hall  Yates. 

Ailsa  Page.     Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Alcatraz.     Max  Brand. 

All  at  Sea.    Carolyn  Wells. 

All  the  Way  by  Water.    Elizabeth  Stancy  Paynev 

Altar  of  Friendship,  The.    Blanche  Upright. 

Amateur  Gentleman.    Jeffery  Farnol. 

Amateur  Inn,  The.     Albert  Payson  Terhune. 

Anabel  at  Sea.     Samuel  Merwin. 

An  Accidental  Accomplice.    William  Johnston. 

Ancestor  Jorico.     William  J.  Locke. 

And  They  Lived  Happily  Ever  After.    Meredith  Nicholson. 

Angel  Esquire.    Edgar  Wallace. 

Angel  of  Terror.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Anne  of  the  Island.    L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Anne's  House  of  Dreams.   L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Annihilation.    Isabel  Ostrander. 

Ann's  Crime.     R.  T.  M.  Scott. 

An  Ordeal  of  Honor.    Anthony  Pryde. 

Anything  But  the  Truth.    Carolyn  Wells. 

April  and  Sally  June.     Margaret  Piper  Chalmers. 

Are  All  Men  Alike,  and  The  Lost  Titan.    Arthur  Stringer. 

Aristocratic  Miss  Brewster,  The.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Around  Old  Chester.    Margaret  Deland. 

Arrant  Rover,  The.    Berta  Ruck. 

As  a  Thief  in  the  Night.     R.  Austin  Freeman. 

A  Self-Made  Thief.     Hulbert  Footner. 

Astounding  CrL-:e  on  Torrington  Road,  The.    William  Gillette. 

At  Sight  of  Geld.     Cynthia  Lombardi. 

At  the  Foot  of  the  Rainbow.    James  B.  Hendryx. 

At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius.     Augusta  Evans  Wilson* 

At  the  South  Gate.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Auction  Block,  The.    Rex  Beach. 

Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky.    Eliza  C.  Hall. 

Aurelius  Smith — Detective.     R.  T.  M.  Scott. 

Autocrat,  The.    Pearl  Doles  Bell. 

Aw  Hell!     Clarke  Venable. 
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Bab:  a  Sub-Deb.    Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Babe  Ruth's  Own  Book  of  Baseball.    George  Herman  Ruth. 

Backwoods  Princess,  A.     Hulbert  Footner. 

Bad  One,  The.     John  Farrow. 

"Borabbas."     Marie  Corelli. 

Barberry  Bush.    Kathleen  Norris. 

Barrier,  The.     Rex  Beach. 

Bars  of  Iron,  The.    Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Bartenstein  Mystery,  The.     J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Bar-20.     Clarence  E.  MulforJ. 

Bar-20  Days.     Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Bar  20  Rides  Again,  The.     Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Bar-20  Three.      Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Bat  Wing.     Sax  Rohmer. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.     Kathleen  Norris. 

Beauty  Mask,  The.    H.  M.  Clamp. 

Beginners,  The.     Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

Beg  Pardon  Sir!     Reginald  Wright  Kauffman. 

Bella  Donna.     Robert  Hichens. 

Bellamy  Trial,  The.     Frances  Noyes  Hart. 

Belonging.     Olive  Wadsley. 

Beloved  Pawn,  The.      Harold  Titus. 

Beloved  Rajah,  The.     A.  E.  R.  Craig. 

Beloved  Traitor,  The.      Frank   L.   Packard. 

Beloved  Vagabond,  The.     William  J.  Locke. 

Beloved  Woman,  The.     Kathleen  Norris. 

Beltane  the  Smith.     Jeffery  Farnol. 

Benson  Murder  Case,  The.     S.  S.  Van  Dine. 

Best  Ghost  Stories,  The.     Edited  by  Bohun  Lynch. 

Beyond   the  Frontier.      Randall   Parrish. 

Bigamist,  The.     John  Jay  Chichester. 

Big  Brother.     Rex  Beach. 

Big  Mogul,  The.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Big  Shot,  The.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Big  Timber.     Bertrand  W.  Sinclair. 

Bill  the  Conqueror.     P.  Q.  Wodehouse. 

Bill— The  Sheik.     A.  M.  Williamson. 

Bird  of  Freedom.     Hugh  Pendexter. 

Black  Abbot,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Black  Bartlemy's  Treasure.     Jeffery  Farnol. 

Black  Bull,  The.     H.  Bedford-Jones. 

Black  Buttes.     Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Black  Company,  The.     W.  B.  M.  Ferguson. 

BLck  Flemings,  The.     Kathleen  Norris. 

Black  Butterflies.      Elizabeth  Jordan. 

Black  Glove,  The.     J.  G.  Sarasin. 
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Black  Ivory.     Polan  Banks. 

Black  Magician,  The.     R.  T.  M.  Scott. 

Black  Oxen.     Gertrude  Atherton. 

Black  Stamp,  The.     Will  Scott. 

Black  Turret,  The.      Patrick  Wynnton. 

Blades.     George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Blair's  Attic.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln  and  Freeman  Lincoln. 

Blatchington  Tangle,  The.    G.  D.  H.  and  Margaret  Cole. 

Bleston  Mystery,  The.    Robert  Milward  Kennedy. 

Bloody  Ground.     Oscar  J.  Friend. 

Blue  Blood.      Owen  Johnson. 

Blue  Car  Mystery,  The.     Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln. 

Blue  Castle,  The.     L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Blue  Hand.      Edgar  Wallace. 

Blue  Jay,  The.     Max  Brand. 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle.     Alfred  Ollivant. 

Bondwoman,  The.     G.  U.  Ellis. 

Born  Rich.     Hughes  Cornell. 

Borrowed  Shield,  The.     Richard  E.  Enright. 

Boss  of  Eagle's  Nest,  The.     William  West  Winter. 

Boss  of  the  Diamond  A.    Robert  Ames  Bennet. 

Boss  of  the  Tumbling  H.    Frank  C.  Robertson. 

Box  With  Broken  Seals.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Branded.     Robert  Ames  Bennet. 

Brass.     Charles  G.  Norris. 

Brass  Bowl.     Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

Bravo  Jim.      W.  D.  Hoffman. 

Bread.     Charles  G.  Norris. 

Bread  and  Jam.     Nalbro  Bartley. 

Break-Up,  The.      Esther  Birdsall  Darling. 

Breaking  Point,  The.     Mary  Roberts  Rineharc 

Bride's  Progress,  The.     Harold  Weston. 

Bright  Shawl,  The.    Joseph  Hergesheimer. 

Bring  Me  His  Ears.     Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Broad  Highway,  The.     Jeffery  Farnol. 

Broken  Barriers.     Meredith  Nicholson. 

Broken  Waters.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Bronze  Hand,  The.      Carolyn  Wells. 

Brood  of  the  Witch  Queen.     Sax  Rohmer. 

Brook  Evans.     Susan  Glaspell. 

Brown  Study,  The.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Buck  Peters,  Ranchman.    Clarence  E.  Mulford 

Bullet  Eater.     Oscar  J.  Friend. 

Burned  Evidence.     Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow. 

Bush  Rancher,  The.    Harold  Bindloss. 

Bush  That  Burned,  A.    Marjorie  Barclay  McClure. 


THE   BEST   OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Buster,  The.      William   Patterson  White. 
Butterfly.     Kathleen  Norris. 

Cabbages  and  Kings.      O.  Henry. 

Cabin  at  the  Trail's  End.     Sheba  Hargreaves 

Callahans  and  the  Murphys.      Kathleen  Norris. 

Calling  of  Dan  Matthews.     Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Can  Women  Forget?     Florence  Riddell. 

Cape  Cod  Stories.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Captain  Brand  of  the  Schooner  "Centipede."     Lieut.  Henry  A.  Wise. 

Cap'n  Dan's  Daughter.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Cap'n  Eri.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Cap'n  Jonah's  Fortune.     James  A.  Cooper. 

Captains  of  Souls.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Cap'n  Sue.      Hulbert   Footner. 

Cap'n  Warren's  Wards.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Cardigan.      Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Carib  Gold.     Ellery  H.  Clark. 

Camac's  Folly.     Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

Carry  On,  Jeeves!      P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Case  and  the  Girl.      Randall   Parrish. 

Case  Book  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  The.    A.  Conan  Doyit. 

Cask,  The.     Freeman  Wills  Crofts. 

Cat-O'Mountain.     Arthur  O.   Friel. 

Car's  Eye,  The.     R.  Austin  Freeman. 

Catspaw,  The.      Terry  Shannon. 

Catde.     Winifred  Eaton   Reeve. 

Cattle  Baron,  The.     Robert  Ames  Bennet. 

Cavalier  of  Tennessee.     Meredith  Nicholson. 

Celestial  City,  The.     Baroness  Orczy. 

Certain  Dr.  Thorndyke,  A.     R.  Austin  Freeman. 

Certain  People  of  Importance.     Kathleen  Norris. 

Chaffee  of  Roaring  Horse.     Ernest  Haycox. 

Chance — and  the  Woman.      Ellis  Middleton. 

Charteris  Mystery.      A.   Fielding. 

Cherry  Square.      Grace  S.    Richmond. 

Cheyne  Mystery,  The.    Freeman  Wills  Crofts. 

Child  of  the  North.     Ridgwell  Cullum. 

Child  of  the  Wild.     Edison  Marshall. 

Children  of  Divorce.     Owen  Johnson. 

Chronicles  of  Avonlea.     L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Cinema  Murder,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

City  of  Lilies,  The.    Anthony  Pryde  and  R.  K.  Weeks. 

City  of  Peril,  The,     Arthur  Stringer. 

City  of  the  Sun,  The.     Edwin  L.  Sabin. 


[THE  BEST  OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Clair  De  Lune.     Anthony  Pryde. 

Clever  One,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Click  of  Triangle  T.     Oscar  J.  Friend. 

Clifford  Affair,  The.      A.   Fielding. 

Clock  Strikes  Two,  The.     Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

Clouded  Pearl,   The.      Berta   Ruck. 

Cloudy  in  the  West.     William  Patterson  White. 

Club  of  Masks,  The.     Allen  Upward. 

Clue  of  the  New  Pin,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Clue  of  the  Twisted  Candle.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Coast  of  Enchantment.     Burton  E.  Stevenson. 

Cock's  Feather.     Katherine  Newlin  Burt. 

Cold  Harbour.     Francis  Brett  Young. 

Colorado  Jim.     George  Goodchild. 

Come  Home.     Stella  G.  S.  Perry. 

Coming  of  Cassidy,   The.      Clarence   E.  Mulford. 

Coming  of  Cosgrove,  The.     Laurie  Y.  Erskine. 

Coming  of  the  Law,  The.     Charles  A.  Selzer. 

Communicating  Door,  The.      Wadsworth  Camp. 

Concerning  Him.    Introduced  by  the  writer  of  "To  M.  L.  G.' 

Confidence  Man,  The.     Laurie  Y.  Erskine. 

Conquest  of  Canaan,  The.     Booth  Tarkington. 

Conquering  Lover,  The.    Pamela  Wynne. 

Conqueror  Passes,  A.     Larry  Barretto. 

Constant  Nymph,  The.     Margaret  Kennedy. 

Contraband.      Clarence  Budington  Kelland. 

Copper  Moon.     Edwin  Bateman  Morris. 

Corbin  Necklace,  The.     Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

Corsican  Justice.    J.  G.  Sarasin. 

Corson  of  the  J.  C.     Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Cottonwood  Gulch.     Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Court  of  Inquiry,  A.    Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Cow  Woman,  The.     George  Gilbert. 

Crime  at  Red  Towers.     Chester  K.  Steele. 

Crime  in  the  Crypt,  The.     Carolyn  Wells. 

Crimson  Circle,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Crooked.     Maximilian  Foster. 

Crooked  Cross,  The.     Charles  J.  Dutton. 

Crook's  Shadow,  The.     J.  Jefferson  Farjeon. 

Cross  Trails.     Harold  Bindloss. 

Cruel  Fellowship.     Cyril  Hume. 

Cryder  of  the  Big  Woods.     George  C.  Shedd. 

Cry  in  the  Wilderness,  A.     Mary  E.  Waller. 

Crystal  Cup,  The.     Gertrude  Atherton. 

Cup  of  Fury,  The.     Rupert  Hughes. 

Curious  Quest,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 


THE  BEST  OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Cursed  Be  the  Treasure.    H.  B.  Drake. 

Cytherea.     Joseph  Hergesheimer. 

Cy  Whittaker's  Place.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Daffodil  Murder,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Dagger,  The.    Anthony  Wynne. 

Dalehouse  Murder,  The.     Francis  Everton. 

Damsel  in  Distress,  A.    Pelham  G.  Wodehouse. 

Dan  Barry's  Daughter.     Max  Brand. 

Dance  Magic.     Clarence  Budington  Kelland. 

Dancers  in  the  Dark.     Dorothy  Speare. 

Dancing  Silhouette,  The.     Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln. 

Dancing  Star.     Berta  Ruck. 

Danger.     Ernest  Poole. 

Danger  and  Other  Stories.     A.  Co  nan  Doyle. 

Dangerous  Business.     Edwin  Balmer. 

Dark  DueL    Marguerite  Steen. 

Darkest  Spot,  The.     Lee  Thayer. 

Dark  Eyes  of  London,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

David  Strange.     Nelia  Gardner  White. 

Daughter  of  the  House.     Carolyn  Wells. 

Daughter  of  the  Sands,  A.     Frances  Everard. 

Daughter  Pays,  The.     Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds. 

David  Copperfield.      Charles  Dickens. 

Deadfall,  The.     Edison  Marshall. 

Dead  Men's  Shoes.     Lee  Thayer. 

Dead  Ride  Hard,  The.     Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

Dear  Pretender,  The.     Alice  Ross  Colver. 

Death  Maker,  The.    Austin  J.  Small. 

Deeper  Scar,  The.     Sinclair  Gluck. 

Deep  in  the  Hearts  of  Men.    Mary  E.  Waller. 

Deep  Lake  Mystery.    Carolyn  Wells. 

Deep  Seam,  The.    Jack  Bethea. 

Defenders,  The.     Stella  G.  S.  Perry. 

Delight.     Mazo  de  la  Roche. 

Demon  Caravan,  The.    Georges  Surdez. 

Depot  Master,  The.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Desert  Dust.     Edwin  L.  Sabin. 

Desert  Healer.      E.  M.  Hull. 

Desire.     Gladys  Johnson. 

Desire  of  His  Life,  and  Other  Stories.     Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Destiny.     Rupert  Hughes. 

Devil  of  Pei-ling,  The.     Herbert  Asbury. 

Devil's  Mande,  The.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Devil's  Paw,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheica. 
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Devonshers,  The.     Honore  Willsie  Morrow. 

Diamond  Murders,  The.     J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Diamond  Thieves,  The.     Arthur  Stringer. 

Diana  at  the  Bath.     Elizabeth  Hall  Yates. 

Diana  of  Kara-Kara.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Diane's  Adventure.     Ann  Sumner. 

Dimmest  Dream,  The.     Alice  Ross  Colver. 

Divine  Event.     Will  N.  Harben. 

Divots.     P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Dixiana,  A  Novelization.  Winnie  Brandon. 

Dr.  Glazebrook's  Revenge.     Andrew  Cassels  Brown. 

Dr.  Nye.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Doctor  S.  O.  S.     Lee  Thayer. 

Doctor  Who  Held  Hands,  The.    Hulbert  Footner. 

Don  Careless.     Rex  Beach. 

Door  of  Dread,  The.     Arthur  Stringer. 

Doors  of  the  Night.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Door  With  Seven  Locks.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Dope.     Sax  Rohmer. 

Double  Chance,  The.     J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Double  House,  The.     Elizabeth  Dejeans. 

Double  Thirteen,  The.     Anthony  Wynne. 

Double  Traitor,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Downey  of  the  Mounted.     James  B.  Hendryx. 

Draycott  Murder  Mystery.     Molly  Thynne. 

Dream  Detective.     Sax  Rohmer. 

Dream  Kiss.    Ann  Sumner. 

Drums  of  Aulone,  The.     Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Drums  of  Doom.     Robert  Welles  Ritchie. 

Duke  Steps  Out,  The.     Lucian  Cary. 

Dust.     Armine  Von  Tempski. 

Dust  of  the  Desert.     Robert  Welles  Ritchie. 

Dust  to  Dust.     Isabel  Ostrander. 


Eames-Erskine  Case.     A.  Fielding. 

Easy.     Nina  Wilcox  Putnam. 

Eddy  and  Edouard.    Baroness  Von  Hutten. 

Eight  Panes  of  Glass.     Robert  Simpson. 

Ellerby  Case,  The.     John  Rhode. 

Emerald  Tiger.     Edgar  Jepson. 

Emily  Climbs.     L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Emily  of  New  Moon.     L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Emily's  Quest.    L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Emperor  of  America,  The.     Sax  Rohmer. 

Empty  Hands.     Arthur  Stringer. 
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Enchanted  Canyon,  The.     Honore  Willsie  Morrow. 

Enemies  of  Women.     Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Erskine  Dale,  Pioneer.     John  Fox,  Jr. 

Evil  Shepherd,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Exile  of  the  Lariat,  The.     Honore  Willsie  Morrow. 

Extricating   Obadiah.      Joseph  C.   Lincoln. 

Eye  of  Osiris,  The.      R.  Austin  Freeman. 

Eyes  of  the  World,  The.     Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Face  Cards.      Carolyn  Wells. 

Face  in  the  Night,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Fair  Game.      Olive  Wadsley. 

Fair   Harbor.      Joseph   C.    Lincoln. 

Faith  of  Our  Fathers.     Dorothy  Walworth  Carman. 

Family.     Wayland  Wells  Williams. 

Fantomas  Captured.     Marcel  Allain. 

Far  Call.     Edison  Marshall. 

Fatal  Kiss  Mystery,  The.      Rufus  King. 

Fathoms  Deep.     Elizabeth  Stancy  Payne. 

Feast  of  the  lanterns,  The.     Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

Fellowship  of  the  Frog,  The.      Edgar  Wallace. 

Fidelia.      Edwin  Balmer. 

Fifteen  Cells,  The.     Stuart  Martin. 

Fight  on  the  Standing  Stone.     Francis  Lynde. 

Findings  Is  Keepings.     John  Boyd  Clarke. 

Find  the  Clock.     Harry  Stephen  Keeler. 

Fine  Feathers.     Margery  Lawrence. 

Fire   Brain.       Max    Brand. 

Fire  Tongue.     Sax  Rohmer. 

First   Sir  Percy,  The.      Baroness  Orczy. 

Fish   Preferred.      P.  G.   Wodehouse. 

Flame  of  Happiness,  The.      Florence  Ward. 

Flames  of  Desire.     L.  Noel. 

Flaming   Jewel,   The.       Robert    W.    Chambers. 

Flamingo.      Mary   Borden. 

Fleur  de  Lys.      J.  G.  Sarasin. 

Flood  Tide.     Sara  Ware  Basset. 

Flowing  Gold.      Rex   Beach. 

Flutes  of  Shanghai,  The.     Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

Flying  Clues.      Charles   J.   Dutton. 

Flying  Squad,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Fool  in  the  Forest,  A.     Anthony  Pryde. 

Foolish  Virgin,  The.     Kathleen  Norris. 

Footsteps   in   the  Night.      G.   Fraser-Simpson. 

Footsteps  That  Stopped.     A.  Fielding. 


THE  BEST  OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Forbidden  Door,  The.     Herman  Landon. 

Forbidden  Trail,  The.      Honore  Willsie  Morrow. 

Forbidden  Lips.     Terry  Shannon. 

Foreman  of  die  Forty-Bar.     Frank  G.  Robertson. 

Forever  Free.      Honore  Willsie  Morrow. 

Forfeit,  The.      Ridgwell   Cullum. 

Fortunate  Wayfarer,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Fortunate  Mary,  The.     Eleanor  H.  Porter. 

Four-and-Twenty  Blackbirds.     Howard  Vincent  O'Brien. 

Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  The.    Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Four  Just  Men,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Four    Million,    The.       O.    Henry. 

Foursquare.       Grace    S.    Richmond. 

Four  Stragglers,  The.      Frank  L.  Packard. 

Fourteenth  Key,  The.     Carolyn  Wells. 

Fourth  Finger,  The.     Anthony  Wynne. 

Four  Winds,  The.      Sinclair  Gluck. 

Fox  Woman,  The.      Nalbro  Bartley. 

Free  Grass.     Ernest  Haycox. 

French    Wife,   The.       Dorothy   Graham. 

From  Now  On.      Frank  L.  Packard. 

From  Six  to  Six.     W.  Bert  Foster. 

Frontier  of  the  Deep,  The.     Will  Beale. 

Frozen  Inlet  Post.     James  B.  Hendryx. 

Frozen  Justice.     Ejnar  Mikkelsen. 

Full  of  the  Moon.     Caroline  Lockhart. 

Fur  Brigade.     Hal  G.  Evarts. 

Further  Adventures  of  Jimmie  Dale,  The.    Frank  L.  Packard. 

Furthest  Fury,  The.     Carolyn  Wells. 

Fury.      Edmund  Goulding. 

Gabriel  Samara,  Peacemaker.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Galusha  the  Magnificent.      Joseph   C.   Lincoln. 
Garde  A'Vous  (On  Guard).     J.  D.  Newson. 
Garden  of  Flames.     E.  S.  Stevens. 
Gaspards  of  Pine  Croft.     Ralph  Connor. 
Gate  Through  the  Mountain,  The.    Hugh  Pendexter. 
Gay  Ones,  The.     Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
Gay  Year,  The.     Dorothy  Spear e. 
Gentle  Grafter,  The.      O.  Henry. 
Gentleman  Grizzly.     Reginald  C.  Barker. 
Gertrude  Haviland's  Divorce.     Inez  Haynes  Irwin. 
Get  Your  Man.     Ethel  and  James  Dorrance. 
Ghost  of  Hemlock  Canyon.     Harold  Bindloss. 
Giants  in  the  Earth.     O.  E.  Rolvaag. 


